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PREFACE 


This work presents a total of sixteen long poems 
from the Ifa literary corpus which is by far the most 
important of the numerous genres of Yoruba oral 
literature. The method of training of Ifa priests and 
the mode of transmission of their repertoire represents 
a startling example of an indigenous African pre- 
literate academic system. The Yoruba people them- 
selves regard Ifa as the great authority on their 
mythology, history and philosophy. Indeed, Ifa can 
be regarded as the unwritten text-book of Yoruba 
culture in its true historical and philosophical perspec- 
tive. A better example of the meticulous care usually 
taken by pre-literate societies to preserve and dissemi- 
nate the ingredients of their own culture can hardly 
be found. 

This work, which is taken from a large collection 
made by the author over a period of ten years, is 
presented in Yoruba with an English translation and 
adequate annotations. Each poem is preceded by a 
thematic analysis which attempts to interpret the main 
core of its meaning. An appendix at the end of the 
work provides a traditional interpretation for each poem 
as supplied by the Ifa priests from whom the poems 
were collected. 

Another appendix is devoted to informants and 
field methods featuring short notes on each informant 
as well as the method of collection, transcription 
and translation. 

A short introduction to the whole work provides 
adequate information on the Ifa cult, its paraphernalia 
of divination as well as a short exposition of its literary 
and philosophical system. The introduction also 
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includes a discussion of the international nature of Ifa 
as a West Africa-wide system of divination. 

I am grateful to UNESCO’s Division of Cultural 
Studies for the award of the contract which has afforded 
me the opportunity to prepare this work for publica- 
tion. 

I am also grateful to Mr. Abayogmi Barber, who 
produced the drawings of the Ifa divination implements 
from the art objects available in the African Studies 
Museum of the University of Lagos. 

The assistance of the School of African and Asian 
Studies, University of Lagos, in the supply of recor- 
ding materials and sometimes type-writers and other 
equipment has been found to be useful at every stage 
of the preparation of this work. 

Finally, I would like to express my appreciation to 
my informants for their endless patience and support 
throughout the preparation of this work. 


Wande Abimbola 

School of African and Asian Studies 
University of Lagos 

Lagos. 

September 10, 1972. | 


PART I 


INTRODUCTION 
THE IFA CULT AND ITS SYSTEM = 


OF DIVINATION 


THE IFA CULT AND ITS SYSTEM OF 
DIVINATION 
(1) Ifa as a divinity 

Ifa is undoubtedly the most important of the nume- 
rous divinities of the Yoruba people.' Apart from the 
name Ifa, he is also widely known as Ordnmila and 
some people have speculated that the name Ifa origin- 
aliy referred to the divination instruments of this 
divinity while the name Ortnmila was his personal 
name. However that might be, today the name Ifa 
is used both to refer to the divinity himself and also 
to refer to his paraphernalia. In addition to these 
two names, Ifa also has a number of appelations. He 
is known as Afédéféyd (master of the Oy6 dialect as 
well as other languages); and Akéréfinisogbon (the 
small man with a mind full of wisdom). Ifa priests 
also call this divinity by the revealing name Qbarisa 
(king of the divinities), an appelation which confirms 
the premier position he holds among the Yoruba 
divinites. 

In Yoruba mythology, Ifa is believed to be one of 
the major divinities who descended from ogrun (heaven) 
into the city of Ifé by means of an iron chain. Another 
version of the story of the occupation of Lfé by the 
divinities stated that they came over land under the 
leadership of Ogin who, with his cutlass, cut a path 
through which they made their way to Ifé. At this 
time in the history of mankind, according to this myth, 
the earth was uninhabited by human beings and the 
first myth quoted above states that the earth was 
covered with water. It was through the help of a hen 
who spread a basket-full of sand which they brought 
from orun that the divinities were able to land on solid 
ground at Ifé. Ifé is therefore regarded not only as 
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the cradle of the Yoruba people but also as the cradle 
of humanity. 

Each of the divinities who landed at Ifé carried a 
specific assignment from Olddtmaré, the Yoruba High 
God.’ Ifa was charged with the duty of moulding the 
young earth by the use of his profound wisdom and 
understanding. Ogin, the iron divinity, was charged 
with using his extra-ordinary physical power, bravery 
and prowess to tackle all problems of heroism and 
warfare. Orisanla the creation divinity, was charged with 
the duty of moulding human beings in the shape in 
which we now find ourselves. Esit, the trickster god, was 
responsible for keeping ase, the divine and potent power 
with which the divinities performed supernatural powers. 

After the divinities arrived at Ifé, they spread them- 
selves into different parts of Yorubaland. Est went 
to the city of Kétu;* Ogin went to the city of Saki;° 
Orisaiilaé went to If6n’ while Ordnmila stayed at Ife. 
He lived at a place known as Oké-Igéti for several 
years before he also left for Add.’ It was at Adé hat 
he spent the remainder of his life. He raised a family 
of his own consisting of many wives and eight children.’ 
He taught each of his eight children and a few friends 
and disciples the secrets of If4 divination and each 
of these eight children subsequently became tmportant 
kings in different parts of Yorubaland but after his 
sojourn at Ado for many years, he was forced to 
return to Orun due to an unbearable insult from his 
last-born son. The story of Ordnmila’s return men- 
tioned the confusion and disorder into which the 
earth was plunged as a result of his absence. This is 
not surprising because when he was on earth he repre- 
sented the principle of wisdom, knowledge, order and 
continuity. His return therefore created a vacuum in 
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these vital areas of human civilization. The story also 
mentioned that his children made an attempt to bring 
him back from orun but he refused to return. In his 
place, he gave each one of his children the sacred six- 
teen palmnuts? which became, since then, the most 
important symbol of Ifa divination. In other words, 
the vacuum created by the absence of Ortnmila was 
filled by the sixteen palmnuts and the ritual, artistic, 
and literary system associated with it. 

As has been mentioned above, Ifa is the Yoruba 
god of wisdom, knowledge and divination. His 
premier position among the divinities derived from 
his vast knowledge and wisdom. He is believed to 
be present when the universe was created by Olédimaré, 
His knowledge therefore transcended all time (whether 
past, present or future) and space. It is also believed 
by the Yoruba that Ifa was a witness to everyman’s 
choice of destiny." Therefore it is necessary to go 
to him always to find out the true path of one’s destiny. 
This is the reason why the Yoruba usually consult Ifa 
at every turn in their lives when a rite of passage is to 
be performed; namely, at the birth of a child, during 
marriage, when a chief is being installed, and at death. 
Furthermore, it is believed that the profound. system 
of divination which Ifa bequeathed to his people 
has all the answers to human problems. Therefore 
when going on a journey, when taking a new farm for 
cultivation, and when making any important decision 
whatsoever, the Yoruba usually consult Ifa. Indeed, 
it is only through Ifa that one could reach all the other 
divinities in the Yoruba pantheon. It is through him, for 
example, that one can know when any divinity is angry 
with an individual or the community as a whole. Ifa is 
therefore the mouthpiece of all the other divinities. 
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Despite the profound wisdom, knowledge and 
authority of Ifa as a divinity, he is sometimes depen- 
dent on the power of Esii whenever he wanted to 
perform supernatural deeds. This is due in part to 
the fact that Orimmila is believed to have no bones in 
his body system. But more important than this is the 
fact that, as already mentioned, Esa is the keeper of 
ase which is a copy of the divine authority and power 
with which Olddimaré created the universe and 
maintained its physical laws. Each of the divinities 
therefore whenever they wanted to perform super- 
natural powers had to borrow this divine power from 
Esti who is its keeper. 

Esit is certainly the closest divinity to Ortmmila in 
the Yoruba pantheon but their relationship is not 
always cordial mainly because Esi, as the ubiquitous 
and universal policeman, is unpredictable and cannot 
therefore be anybody’s permanent ally. Many Ifa poems, 
some of which are included in this collection demon- 
strate the process of conflict and resolution which 
existed between these two divinities. 


(2) The Ifa Cult 

The importance of Ifa as a divinity has been treated 
above. But what is the nature of the cult of this 
divinity, its organisation and function among the 
Yoruba? The If4 cult is a semi-secret society. In 
fact, the word used to describe this cult among the 
Yoruba is awo which means ‘secret’. The word awo 
can also be used to refer to any secret agreement, 
secret knowledge or secret society. The Yoruba word 
for an Ifa priest is babalawo which can roughly be 
translated into English as “father of the secrets”. The 
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word awo is also sometimes used to denote an Ifa 
priest. 

The If4 cult consists of priests of If4 who have 
undergone rigorous and long years of training and 
who have been initiated into the cult. Each Yoruba 
settlement, village or city has its own priests of Ifa. 
In each Yoruba kingdom, the priests of Ifa are arranged 
in a hierarchy. A good example of this hierarchical 
organisation is that of the old Oyé kingdom where 
there exists a double leadership at the head of the cult. 
There is a political leader of the cult who is known as 

ilémolé and there is a religious leader known as 

ba. Below the Araba, there are a number of 
subordinate chief priests known as Oluwo. There is 
usually one Oluwo for each village, city or settlement 
but in a large city, there could be more than one. 
Each Oliwo also has his own hierarchy of priests 
subordinate to him. 

The political head of the cult represents the interests 
of the state within the cult while the religious head is the 
final arbiter on religious matters. The political head 
is however regarded as senior tothe religious leader 
and he is the link between the cult and the king. It 
is his duty to see that the cult does not engage in any 
matter detrimental to the interests of the state. He 
also arranges an Ifd festival every year on behalf of 
the king. This festival brings together most of the 
important If4 priests from different parts of the state. 
Whenever the king needs the support of the Ifa cult 
either to perform sacrifices or to perform divination 
on matters affecting the interests of the state, the 
Onailémglé and his immediate deputies make all the 
arrangements on behalf of the king. 

The religious leader of the cult is a sort of overseer 
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for all the priests within the state, but the person who 
actually sees to the day-to-day running of the cult is 
the Oluwo who is responsible for one village or city. 
The regular meetings of the cult are held in his house. . 
These meetings are held in most cases every fourth" 
day and there is also a large gathering of the cult 
members once every month. During these meetings, 
Ifa priests discuss their private and _ professional 
problems and offer solutions as deemed necessary. 
They also chant Ifa poems and dance to the music 
of their own drums. In this way, the professional 
practice of the priests involved are kept alive. Those 
priests who have fallen behind their comrades in their 
learning get an opportunity to assess themselves and 
go back to their own stations to readjust themselves 
accordingly. 

In several Yoruba cities nowadays there is an in- 
teresting development whereby the Ifa priests contri- 
bute money to build houses of worship at convenient 
locations where they hold their weekly and monthly 
meetings. In Lagos, this development has been more 
or less modelled along the Christian pattern.'* The 
weekly meetings are held like the Sunday services in 
Church with reading of lessons, preaching of sermons 
and chanting of hymns. It is gratifying to note that 
this syncretic development is confined at present to 
the city of Lagos and its environs. In most parts of 
Yorubaland, Ifa priests still keep to their traditional 
mode of worship. 

It has been mentioned above that the Ifa cult is a 
semi-secret society. It is secret in the sense that only 
initiated Ifa priests are admitted into the cult, and are 
allowed to take part in its rituals. But the society is 
not closed to any citizen who is willing to undertake 
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its long years of rigorous training. Women can also 
be members of the cult and can be initiated as priestesses 
of If4 but in most cases, there are very few women 
who can undertake the long years of training demanded 
as a yardstick for initiation. This is due mainly to 
the demands of marital and parental life on women. 
However, there are a few important women in every 
community who take active part in the activities of 
the cult. 

The secret of the survival of the If4 cult, despite the 
long years of Christian and Muslim evangelism in 
Yorubaland, can be traced to its hierarchical organi- 
sation and its discipline which is a result of the rigorous 
training of its members. This makes it impossible for 
quacks or people who are not convinced of their faith 
in the system to survive. The result is that only the 
well disciplined, highly intelligent and committed few 
remain within the cult and continue to carry its burden 
throughout their lives. 


(3) The Training of Ifa priests 

As we pointed out elsewhere, the training of Ifa 
priests represents a unique example in human endeavour 
and endurance. There are very few examples of human 
activities which require so much mental, psychological 
and physical perseverance. The training of Ifa priests 
therefore represents a supreme example of traditional 
African academic training. 

For most people, the training starts very early in 
life at the age of ten, for example. The training could, 
however, begin at any age and middle-aged people are 
sometimes found among the novices. In most cases, 
the trainees live with their masters helping with dome- 
stic jobs and sometimes to weed their master’s farms. 
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Some of the older trainees who have their own wives 
and children usually prefer to return to their families 
every evening after the day’s learning is over. 

During the period when the novice stays with his 
master, he sits near him whenever divination and 
offering of sacrifice is in progress. He listens attentively 
to his master’s chants and interpretations of the poems. 
He also helps in holding the ibd or any other relevant 
paraphernalia of If4 which his master wants to use 
during the process of divination. He and the client 
can alsq take part in chanting the refrain to each poem. 
In addition, his master sends him out on errands 
especially in connection with the collection of materials 
needed for the performance of sacrifice or the pre- 
paration of medicines. Such errands usually take him 
to the market-places, the farmlands near the city and 
to the homes of other If4 priests. Through this infor- 
mal process, therefore, the trainee Ifa priest acquaints 
himself with his environment and with the members 
of the Ifa cult in his area. 

The first part of the formal training consists of 
teaching the novice how to make use of the divining 
chain” and the sacred palmnuts.'* The trainee is 
taught the names of the signature of the Odi and 
he is encouraged to manipulate the instruments by 
himself so as to refresh his memory of what he learnt 
from his master. When the trainee completes this 
part of his education, he has to make some sacrifice 
and perform a ritual known as sisi-dpélé-ja (ceremony 
marking the end of the trainee’s mastery of the 
manipulation of the divining chain.) 

The next part of the training of the would-be Ifa 
priest is the systematic memorization of poems from 
the Ifa literary corpus beginning with the first and 
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most important Odu (category of Ifa divination poetry) 
to the least important. The trainee learns a complete 
poem at a time in the case of the short poems and 
sections of each poem in the case of the long poems. 
The trainee learns one or two lines at a time by 
parroting his master. When the would-be priest leaves 
his master each day, it is part of his training to remind 
himse!f what he has learnt. He does this by repeating 
to himself as many times as possible the verses or lines 
he learnt on that day. This process which helps him 
to gain self confidence and control over his verbal art 
is known as riran Ifa. 

When the trainee has achieved a mastery of a 
sufficient number of poems in each Odi, he proceeds 
to a systematic learning of their interpretations, He 
also learns the sacrifices associated with each poem.” 
This stage is very crucial to his education because 
without the traditional interpretations of each poem 
and their corresponding sacrifices, no Ifa priest can 
communicate meaningfully with his client. In fact, the 
client is more interested inthe interpretation of each 
poem than in mere chanting. He is also keenly in- 
terested in the sacrifices that will be prescribed for him 
so that he may have the full confidence that the 
divinities and the ancestors are in support of whatever 
he plans to do. 

After the would-be priest has learnt at least sixteen 
verses from each of the two-hundred-and-fifty-six 
Odu together with the sacrificial items and interpre- 
tations that go with them, he can present himself for 
initiation. The initiation ceremony gathers together 
most of the Ifa priests of the city or village concerned 
as well as their neighbouring areas. The ceremony 
takes several days of dancing, feasting and chanting 
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of Ifa poems. Part of the time is spent in the forest 
where the would-be priest is thoroughly examined 
o1 his competence in the Ifa system and outlook on 
life. He emerges, from there as a full Ifa priest and 
after more festivities he can be left to himself to start 
his own practice as an Ifa priest. 

But his training does not end with his initiation. The 
training can be said to have imparted into him the 
minimum knowledge of the system he needs in order 
to be able to practise as an Ifa priest. But he also needs 
some specialised knowledge to be able to practise 
effectively."© In traditional Yoruba society, Ifa priests 
were the physicians, midwives and psychiatrists of 
their own communities. In order to be an effective 
Ifa priest, the newly initiated priest needs to gain 
competence in one of these and other fields of speciali- 
sation open to him. 

The post-initiation training of the new priest usually 
takes him out of his immediate environment to far- 
away places. This is because he has to seek a renowned 
Ifa priest who has gained universal fame in the subject 
in which he wants to specialise. Having located the 
right man, he has to go to that specialist Ifa priest 
and live with him. His pre-initiation training takes 
anything between ten and twenty years depending on 
his age when he started the training, his own speed of 
learning and the eagerness of his master to impart 
knowledge to him. Post-initiation training takes at 
least another five years. It is after these long years of 
perseverance that the Ifa priest can settle down as a 
confident expert of the system. He can now have his 
own pupils and he too is regarded as a specialist to 
whom other people come from far-away places. 

But his training does not end there. In fact, like 
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modern academic training, the education of an Ifé 
priest is a life-long process. Every Ifa priest knows 
not only that he has to gain constant re-inforcement 
in the things which he has learnt but also that he has 
to expose himself to new trends in the development of 
his field of specialisation. By a continuous process 
of learning, the devoted. priest of If4 keeps him- 
self informed throughout life. The training of Ifa 
priests is therefore the supreme example of traditional 
academic training among the Yoruba. Furthermore, 
the training of If4 priests shows that pre-literate 
societies can transmit bodies of well-codified know- 
ledge from one generation to the other without knowing 
the art of writing. 
(4) The Instruments of If4 Divination 

Three of the instruments used by Ifa priests for 
divination; namely, the sixteen sacred palmnuts, the 
divining chain, and the ibd have been mentioned above. 
These and other instruments of If4 divination will now 
be discussed in detail. 


i) Ikin (The Sixteen Sacred Palmnuts) 

As already mentioned, when Ordnmila finally returned 
to grun, he replaced himself here on earth with the 
sixteen sacred palmnuts. Since then, the sacred palm- 
nuts, known as ikin, have become the most important 
instruments of If4 divination. The palmnuts used for 
this purpose are a special type and any palm-tree that 
Produces them is known as $pé Ifa (Ifa palm-tree). 
Each of the palmnuts has four eyelets on its thick, 
bottom edge. It is believed that if a single one of such 
palmnuts is mixed with other palmnuts and used for 
the preparation of palm-oil, the mixture wiii foam 
exceedingly while being fired and, as a result, will not 
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yield the best grade of oil. For this reason, people 
who are involved in the production of palm-oil will 
not cut the fruit of any palm-tree which they notice 
to bear the If4 type of palmnuts. 

When the sacred palmnuts are being used for 
divination, all of them are held inside one of the two 
palms while the Ifa priest tries to take them all at once 
with the other palm. In this process, if one nut remains 
inside his palm, he makes two upright marks on the 
yellow powder of divination. If two nuts remain, he 
makes one mark immediately below the two marks 
he first made. He makes either one or two marks in 
this way four times in two rows starting from the right 
to the left. If he has more than two nuts left inside 
his palm or if he has nothing left, he will make 
no mark at all. The outcome of this process is believed 
to be the signature of an Odi. Hence, if the Ifa priest 
continues to have two nuts left inside his palm each 
of the four times he makes his perpendicular marks 
both to the right and left, it means that he would make 
one mark four times on the right, and one mark four 
times on the left.'7_ The result will be the signature of 
Efi Ogbé (which means Ogbé two times i.e. Ogbé on 
the right and Ogbé on the left), the most important of 
the two hundred and fifty-six Od in the If4 divination 
system whose signature is as follows : 


| | 

| | 

oe 

Bji Ogbé<———- Ogbé_ + =Ogbé 

If, on the other hand, the Ifa priest has one nut left 
. each time, he will make two marks each time for each 
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of the eight times (four times on the right and four 
times On the left). The name of the signature which 
he prints as follows, is that of Oyéku Méfi (Oyékd two 
times ie. Oyéku on the right and also on the left) : 


I | 
I 
I | 
I _ il 

Oyéku Méji< Oyéki + Oyékn 

All the Odt signatures which are the same on the 
right and left carry the word Méji except in the case 
of Ogbé where the word Eji (a reduced form of Méji) 
occurs. All the Odt carrying such names are known 
as the principal sixteen Odu. 

The signature to the right-hand side is used as the 
basis for giving the sixteen basic names to the Odu. 
There are therefore sixteen basic names from which 
all the two hundred and fifty-six names are derived. 
These sixteen names are based on sixteen possible 
patterns of arranging four perpendicular lines on top 
of each other with one line standing either alone or 
side by side with another line. Four single perpendi- 
cular lines stand for Ogbé while four double perpendi- 
cular lines stand for Oyéku etc. The 16 paterns to 
the right are then combined with those to the left in 
order to get the 256 derived patterns or names which 
we call Odi. 

When the signature of the Odi on the right is different 
from that on the left, what we have is one of the minor 
Odi which are two hundred and forty in number. 
An example of this is Ogbéyéku, the most important of 
the minor Od, whose signature is as follows : 
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Ogbéyékti < Oyékti + Ogbé 
According to the myth quoted above, the sixteen 
sacred palmnuts are the most ancient of all the 
instruments of Ifa divination. They were the 
instruments with which Ifa replaced himself on earth 
after his final return to orun. The sixteen sacred 
palmnuts therefore constitute the most important 
symbol of If4 divination, and when the Ifa priest 
Offers sacrifices, it is to these sacred palmnuts kept in 
a bowl that he presents his sacrifice. 


ii) Qpélé (The Divining Chain) 

Another important instrument of Ifa is the Opélé 
(divining chain). This is a metal or cotton string 
around which eight half-nuts of the fruit of Opélé tree 
are sewn. Four half nuts are attached to each half of 
the chain. In some cases, metals shaped like the opéleé 
half-nuts are used. Each half-nut has an inside (rough) 
and an outside (smooth) surface. 

The divining chain is held in the middle at the top 
which is usually left bare for this purpose, and the Ifa 
priest throws it away from himself. The chain is 
usually cast on a mat or tray made of straw. 

The Qpélé is easier to manipulate than the sacred 
palmnuts. Instead of manipulating the palmnuts 
eight times and at the same time making marks on the 
diving board, all that the Ifa priest has to do when 
using the Opélé is to cast the chain on the ground and 
quickly read the signature of the Odu presented 
thereby. As in the use of the sacred palmnuts, the Ifa 
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priest has to learn sixteen basic forms of presentation 
of the divining chain. For this purpose, the presenta- 
tion on the right hand-side of the chain is the most 
basic. He has to learn by heart all the sixteen possible 
ways in which four half-nuts can present themselves 
with their outside (smooth) or inside (rough) su:faces. 
Thus, when all the nuts present their inside (rough) 
surfaces upward, the signature is that of Ogbé and 
when they present all their outside (smooth) surfaces 
upward, the signature is that ot Qyéku. It follows 
therefore that when all the four half-nuts present their 
rough surfaces upward both to the right and left, the 
signature is that or Eji Ogbé (ie. Ogbé two times or 
Ogbé ++ Ogbé). In the same way, when all the four 
halt-nuts on the right and all the four half-nuts to the 
left present their outside or smooth surfaces upwards 
the signature is that of Oyéka Méji (ie. Oyéka two 
times or Oydkt-+ Oyekd). 

The @pélé is used more frequently by the Ifa priest 
because it is easier to manipulate and also easier to 
carry about. For most of the private divinations 
involving individual clients, the If4 priest uses the 
divining chain while he reserves the sixteen sacred 
palmnuts for more important occasions of public or 
ritualistic interest. 


iii) lyardsim (The Powder of Divination) 

The printing of perpendicular marks on a powdery 
substance kept inside a wooden tray has been men- 
tioned above. This powder which is yellowish in 
colour is known as iyérdsim. It is derived from a 
powder made by termites on the irosim tree. Powders 
caused by termites derived from other trees for example 
the akee apple, the irék6 tree and the bamboo are 
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sometimes used. The iyérésim is kept by the Ifa priest 
as something of high symbolic and medicinal value. 
Many medicinal preparations of Ifa are made with 
this powder because it is believed that, like the sixteen 
sacred palmnuts, they symbolise the ritual and ancient 
power of Ifa himself. This is why the client swallows 
part of the powder and rubs part of it on his forehead 
after divination. 


iv) Apd Ifa (Bags for Keeping Ifa Divination Instru- 

ments) 

The pélé (divining chain) is usually kept in a bag 
which the If& priest hangs on his shoulder. The Ifa 
priest also keeps other instruments of divination such 
as the ibd and the irdké (see below) inside the same 
bag. It is due to the habit of Ifa priests in hanging 
the If4 bag on their shoulders that they are called 
akapd (carriers of the Ifa bag). Although the flowing 
garment which he wears partially covers the bag, the 
If4 priest can be singled out from the crowd mainly 
by the carrying of this bag which in fact forms part 
of his complete outfit. No Ifa priest worthy of his 
name goes out without carrying the bag on his 
shoulders. 

The bag itself is usually made of cotton cloth (or 
sometimes leather) and, like the dress of the If4 priest 
himself, dyed in light-blue traditional Yoruba dye-stuff. 
The bag is big enough to hold most of the things that 
the If4 priest claims as sacrifice wherever he performs 
divination and prescribes sacrifice. There are some 
Ifa bags decorated with beads and cowries. 

The purpose of carrying the bag wherever he goes 
is that in traditonal Yoruba society, anybody could 
stop the Ifa priest on the way and ask that divination 
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be performed for him. The ever-patient Ifa priest 
must never refuse any such request and must not have 
the excuse that he could not perform the divination 
because his instruments are not around. All the 
important instruments of divination must always be 
kept inside the bag so that he can perform divination 
for anybody anywhere and at any time. 

v) Irgké (The Carved Ivory Rattle) 

Irdké is usually made of carved i ivory, wood or brass. 
An important Ifa priest holds it in his hand as a sign 
of authority. If he is a high-ranking Ifa priest, one 
of his pupils holds the iréké and goes in front of him. 
The irgké is usually carved in such a way that its apex 
is thin and its bottom part is thick like the tusk of an 
elephant. 

The Ifa priest uses the irdké to strike his wooden 
tray during the process of divination. It is believed 
that by so doing, he invokes the spirit of Ifa to be 
present during the process of divination. The irdké 
therefore carries very high ritualistic value. 


vi) Opdn Ifa, Awo Ifa (Wooden Bowls Trays and 
Dishes of Ifa Divination) 

These wooden containers are of two types: flat 
ones, which may be called trays, and hollow ones 
which one may call cups or bowls. The trays which 
are of varying shapes and sizes are carved round the 
edges. Part of this carving includes an image of 
Esti and other objects associated with the worship of 
Ifa. The wooden tray, as mentioned above, is used 
for purposes of divination by means of the sixteen 
sacred palmnuts. The iyérésiim (powder of divination) 
is kept inside the tray and all marks are printed on it 
in the manner described in detail above. 
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The wooden bowl of divination is used as a container 
for the ikin. The bowl usually has a carved lid. The 
bowl itself is divided into four compartments with 
raised edges. There is, however, a central part in the 
middle of the four compartments. The paraphernalia 
of Ifa divination are kept inside these compartments. 
But other objects such as cowries and kolanuts are 
also kept there. The divining chain may also be kept 
inside one of these compartments. The four portions 
are said to be symbolic of the four corners of the earth. 
The importance of keeping the sacred palmnuts in the 
central part is to symbolise the central position which 
Ifa occupies in the Yoruba world-view. 

The divining dishes are used for the same purpose 
as the bowls. Several writers have pointed out the 
remarkable aesthetic qualities of the divining dishes 
of Ifa divination. Frobenius illustrates twenty of them 
and Bascom reports that it is probably the most 
versatile of all the sculptured forms produced by the 
Yoruba woodcarvers. 

vii) Osim (Ornamented If4 Metal Staff) 

This staff is made of metal, usually iron. It is handled 
only by very important Ifa priests since it is believed 
that it is a symbol of a divinity closely associated 
with the worship of Ifa. This staff must not be allowed 
to fall down on its sides. Hence the saying: “Odrd 
gangan 14 4 bOsiin” (Ostin is always found in an 
erect position). The staff is therefore kept in an erect 
position in one corner of the house where children 
and pets cannot reach it. 

viii) Ili If4 (Musical Instruments Associated with Ifa 
Worship) 
As mentioned above, during the weekly, monthly 
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and annual meetings of Ifa priests, there is usually 
chanting of If4 poems with the accompaniment of 
drum music. The music could be produced by the 
conventional Yoruba drums e.g. the dinddn (talking 
drum). But there are also several drums which are 
associated with the worship of If4. These include 
agogo (metal gong), aran, and agbd. Of all the dru- 
ms used in the production of Ifa music, the gong 
and aran are the most important. The gong is beaten 
with sticks. There are usually many of them beaten 
together at once to produce a special Ifa rhythm. The 
aran is beaten with hands or sticks made specially for 
that purpose. It also has its own peculiar melody 
which is characteristic of If4 music. 
ix) Ibd 

The ibd, as will be shown below, is used to narrow 
down the message of Ifa to a particular point. Basi- 
cally, it consists of a pair of cowries sewn together 
which stands for ‘yes’ and a piece of bone which stands 
for ‘no’. After the appropriate Odi has been found, 
and the client himself has located the poem relevant 
to his problem during the process of chanting, the 
ibd may then be used to elucidate further the message 
of Ifa to the client. For example, if the message of 
If4 to the client revealed through the relevant poem 
is that If4 sees danger involving death, the client may 
want to know whether this danger refers to himself 
directly or to any other member of his family. To 
find this out, the ibd will be used. The client then 
whispers such questions requiring answers of ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ to the ibd. He may say for example, “Is this 
danger of death meant for me?” After whispering the 
question to the ibd, the If4 priest takes them from him 
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and uses them to touch his instruments of divination 
saying : “Well, If4, you have heard the question, now 
provide the appropriate answer’’. 

The next step is that the Ifa priest then throws his 
chain twice while the client keeps each of the ibd 
inside his clenched fists. If upon the second casting 
of the chain, the signature of the Odu that appears 
is that of a senior Od to the one found during the first 
casting of the chain, the If4 priest will ask that the 
client should produce the content of his right hand. 
But if the signature found on the second casting of the 
chain is that of a junior Odt to the first one, he will 
ask the client to produce the content of his left fist. 
When the fist is opened, if the content is the cowry 
shell, it means that the answer to the question is 
‘yes’. If what is found is the piece of bone, it means 
that the answer to the question is ‘no’. If a ‘no’ answer 
is found, the divination process will continue until the 
answer ‘yes’ is found. 

There are, however, anumber vf other implements 
used to supplement the ibd in finding out the correct 
answer to questions. Each implement is symbolic of 
something. For example, a piece of hard stone stands 
for good health and a strong body. The black seed 
of ake-apple’ stands for Qriémmila himself who is 
believed to be a very black person. Every Ifa priest 
carries a number of such implements which are gene- 
rally associated by the Yoruba with certain human 
characteristics. 

The ibd therefore form an indispensable part of the 
interpretation of the prediction of If4. The traditional 
interpretation of the poems themselves is usually very 
broad and of general application. In order to make 
them relevant to a particular human being or situation, 
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one needs further clarification from the divinity him- 
self through the use of the ibd. As one of the poems 
in this collection rightly says “If& speaks only in pa- 
rables’”. It is for the Ifa priest and his client with the 
aid of the ihd to draw the right meaning from Ifa’s 
message. 


(5) The Process of Ifa Divination 

There are two types of divinations involving the use 
of Ifa instruments, namely private and public divina- 
tions. The Ifa priest is involved everyday with divina- 
tions for individuals or groups of clients. Such divi- 
nations usually take place in private because almost 
invariably the clients concerned bring their own 
private problems to the Ifa priest. Such problems 
include problems of marital life, of love or friendship 
as well as problems of ill-health, travelling outside 
the country, cultivation of new lands, etc. When such 
divinations are taking place, the Ifa priest and his 
clients usually sit in a secluded part of the house which 
the Ifa priest uses for private consultation. 

Public divinations take place when there is a 
matter affecting the whole of the community and for 
which there is need to consult Ifa for guidance and 
advice. Such instances include lack of rain, the spread 
of dangerous diseases, the attack of swarms of locusts, 
etc. For such cases, divination takes place in the public 
or in the court of the ruler or sole authority of the 
community concerned. If the divination takes place 
in the house of one of the chiefs, important members 
of the community are invited to witness the divination. 
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Such public divinations are performed by high-ranking 
priests of Ifa. | 

Whether the divination is public or private, the 
client or someone representing the whole of the com- 
munity has to speak to the divination instruments. 
‘He could also speak to a piece of coin or cowry shell 
which he then drops on the instruments. By so doing, 
it is believed that the client has communicated his 
wishes through the divination instruments to Ifa 
himself who will then provide an answer, through the 
appropriate Odu, to the client’s problem. In most cases, 
the client speaks silently or whispers to the instruments 
or the coin so that the Ifa priest does not hear the 
message. This is done so as to prevent the possibility 
of creating a bias in the mind of the Ifa priest regarding 
the interpretation of the Odu that will eventually 
appear. 

The next stage of the divination process is the 
manipulation of the divination instrument by the Ifa 
‘priest in order to arrive at the signature of an Odu. 
For public divinations, the Ifa priest in most cases uses 
the sixteen sacred palmnuts while he uses the divining 
chain for private consultations involving individual 
clients, but nothing stops him from using eithe of 
these two instruments for public or private divination. 
When either of the two divination instruments has 
been manipulated in the manner described above, the 
signature of an Odi is found and the If priest proceeds 
immediately to chant as many poems as he knows 
from that particular Odu. It is incumbent on the client 
to stop the Ifa priest when he arrives at the poem 
which seems to be most relevant to his own purposes. 
In other words, it is the client himself who selects the 
poem which is relevant to his own problem. 
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_ After the relevant poem has been discovered, the Ifa 
priest proceeds to interprete its meaning to the client. 
The interpretation includes the prediction and warning 
of If4 contained in the poem as well as the sacrifice 
that the client must offer. A traditional interpretation 
of this nature is provided in the appendix for each of 
the sixteen poems contained in this work. 

If the client has further problems or questions to 
ask after the Ifa priest has finished his interpretation, 
the ever-patient If priest listens attentively throughout. 
If he discovers that there are certain parts of the ques- 
tions asked by the client which cannot be answered 
directly by him, the If4 priest makes use of the ibd in 
the manner described above to find out the appro- 
priate solution from the divinity himself. The use of 
the .ibd therefore involves the Ifa priest in further 
manipulation of the Ifa divination instruments. Indeed, 
this part of the: divination usually takes more time 
than all the previous steps put together. 

After the client has completely satisfied himself of 
the relevance of the interpretation and prediction 
contained in the poem, he may then proceed to perform 
the. relevant sacrifice which must have been enume- 
rated for him by the Ifa priest. It is believed that if the 
prescribed sacrifice is performed immediately, it has 
greater effect than if it is delayed until a later time. 
However, the client is not forced to perform the 
sacrifice immediately. In fact, he. may refuse to per- 
form the sacrifice altogether. Whenever the client is 
ready to perform the sacrifice, the materials required are 
assembled while the Ifa priest decides (again, some- 
times. with the use of the ibd and further manipula- 
tion of the divining chain) what to do with the 
sacrifice. In.some cases, it may be decided that 
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the sacrifice should be placed on a cross-road while 
in others the sacrifice is placed on the shrine of a 
particular divinity. The Ifa priest may or may not 
be allowed to keep part of the sacrifice for himself. 
In all cases, the sacrifice must be disposed off according 
to the wishes of the divinity himself and the wee 
laid-out ritual practice relevant to each case. 


(6) fa Divination Sacrifice 

As mentioned above, part of the caine of every 
Ifa priest consists of the memorization of materials 
required for the performance of the relevant sacrifice 
to each If4 poem. In other words, to every Ifa poem 
there must be a prescribed sacrifice. This is due to 
the belief that whatever the prediction of Ifa might be, 
sacrifice is essential for every client. Indeed, many 
Ifa poems end with a note stressing the importance 
of sacrifice and: giving a warning about the cons- 
equences of neglect of sacrifice. The offering of 
sacrifice is therefore central to the puilosephy of. 1fa 
divination poetry. os 

The If4 priests and their clients see er as a 
means to placate the malevolent powers which they 
believe exist side by side with the divinities who-are 
regarded as benevolent. These malevoment powers 
are collectively known as Ajogun and they include all 
the evil forces that affect human life e.g. death, illness 
and loss. The Ajé (Witches) are also included: among 
the Ajogun. It is believed, as will be shown-in detail- 
below, that these powers are the eternal enemies of 
man to whom human beings must make sacrifice 86 
as ‘to avoid their evil’ schemes. -- - ns 

Sacrifice is also seen by the Voniba: as a: means to 
provide the divinities and the ancestors with food. 
It is the duty of every individual to feed his ancestors 
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and the divinities whom he worships. This is why 
when a Yoruba person is eating, he would throw bits 
of the food on the floor as an invitation to the ances- 
tors to join him or at least to bless the food that he 
is eating. Regularly, during the festival of each 
divinity. and the annual ceremonies of the cult of ances- 
tor worshippers, every person also offers food and 
drinks to his ancestors and the divinities. But in addi- 
tion to these regular occasions when food is offered to 
the ancestors and the divinities, Ifa constantly 
provides the food which the divinities depend upon 
from day to day. All poems in the Ifa literary corpus 
contain prescribed sacrifices which must be offered to 
the divinities and the ancestors. Therefore when a 
person goes for consultation with Ifa, he will be told 
to offer sacrifice to his dead father or mother or to 
Ogin (the iron god), Sangé (the thunder god) or even to 
Ifa himself. It is the belief of the person who offers 
such items of food and drinks to the divinities and 
the ancestors that his action is the wish of the 
supernatural powers and that by fulfilling this wish, 
he will constantly have the suprort of the divinities 
whenever any of the evil forces attempts to attack 
him. 

Arart from this ritual aspect of sacrifice, there is an 
essentially human element in the offering of sacrifice. 
Sacrifice is a means of feeding the supernatural powers as 
it isa means of bring ng together and feeding one’s neigh- 

-bours, friends and relations.” It.is a means of making 
one’s close associates taste of the fruits of one’s labour 
and thereby receiving their blessing and support in what- 
ever. one wants to do. In fact, most of the sacrifices 
offered to the supernatural powers is consumed by 
human beings. The remnants are eaten up either: by 
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human pets and domesticated animals like dogs, 
cats and goats or by wild animals and _ birds 
such as the vulture who is regarded as the bird of 
sacrifice. It is therefore only in the spiritual sense that 
the sacrifices are meant for the supernatural powers. 
Sacrifice therefore can be viewed as a means of uni- 
ting people and also of strengthening their bounds 
of relationship and association from time to time. 
Sacrifice could be seen as a means of keeping 
alive the family and lineage system. It is a means 
of attaining the continuity for which the ancestors 
and the divinities themselves stand. 

The Yoruba also view sacrifice as a form of ex- 
changing other materials (such as animals, birds, 
insects, clothes, foods) for human life.” They believe 
that when such materials are offered for sacrifice, 
the supernatural powers would take them and leave 
human beings untouched. A sick person, for example, 
is asked to offer animals and birds so as to substitute 
the lives of these victims for his own life. In the same 
way, Offering of sacrifice is believed to be capable of 
warding off accidents, misfortune and other forms-of 
human suffering. 

The position of Es is central to If4 divination 
sacrifice. Est is the power responsible for taking all 
sacrifices to the divinities. Some myths claim that 
Est’s wife who is known as Agbéra (the collector 
of sacrifices) is the one who actually accepts all sacri- 
fices and delivers them to her husband. It appears 
that Esti delivers the sacrifice to he divinity for which 
it is meant without keeping back any fraction of it 
except the five cowries which all myths refer to as the 
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“money” of Esit. Esit does not take the sacrifice to 
the Almighty God, Oléddimaré, himself as erroneously 
claimed by Bascom.21 The Yoruba believe that 
Olédimaré cannot be influenced by sacrifice. Hence, 
the saying which recurs in several If4 poems, “Ta ni 
le fOlédtmaré 1ébo” (who dare offers sacrifice to 
Olédimaré)’ 

Sacrifice is therefore meant for the benevolent and 
the malevolent powers. Esit rewards or punishes he 
who performs or fails to perform sacrifice. Anyone 
who has performed sacrifice will generally receive Est’s 
support. Hence, the saying, “Eni 6 ribo IEsid gbé” 
(Esii supports only those who have offered sacrifice). 

‘The punishment measured out by Est to those who 
do not perform sacrifice consists mainly ‘n the invita- 
tion of the malevolent powers to attack such a person. 
This is possible because, although asa divinity Esti is one 
of the benevolent powers, he often sides with the 
ajogun (malevolent powers). Est is th:refore a neutral 
force 'n the eternal opposition between the benevolent 
and the malevolent powers. Esii even punishes his 
fellow divinities when they violate the divine rule 
regarding the performance of sacrifice. 

' The importance of igtin (vulture) to Ifa divination 
sacrifice must also be mentioned here. Igum is the 
bird which is symbolic of sacrifice, hence his appelation 
“Teun, étié, eléwu eb>” (Iguin, nicknamed étié, whose 
garment is a symbol of sacrifice). One Ifa poem 
says that “without igim, nobody performs sacrifice.” 
- This central position of igtm to sacrifice is a result 
of the habit of that bird in eating sacrifices. The Yoruba 
believe that when a sacrifice is placed at the shrine of 
any divinity, it must not be met intact on the second day. 
Igun or some other bird or animal should eat up the 
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sacrifice before it can be considered as accepted by 
the supernatural powers. By eating up sacrifices, igun 
helps in making them accepted by the supernatural 
powers. Igiun is therefore essential to the acceptability 
or otherwise of sacrifices. 


(7) Ifa As A Literary and Philosophical System 

(i) The 256 Odu 

It has been mentioned above that the Ifa literary 
corpus contains a total of 256 chapters or categories 
known in Yoruba as Odu. These chapters are divided 
into two parts namely, the major categories known as 
Oja Odi which are 16 in number and the minor 
categories known as Omo Odi or Amul: Odit which 
are 240. The Oju Odu are considered to be by far 
senior to the minor Odu. There is a strict order of 
seniority ascribed to the complete 256 Odi. Eji Ogbé 
is believed to be the first and most important Odu in 
the whole system. The order of seniority among the 


first sixteen Odi is as follows : a 3% 
1. Eji Ogbé 2. Oyeku Méji 
3. Iwori Méji 4. Odi Méji 
5. Irostn Méji 6. Owonrin Méji 
7. Obara Méji 8. Okanran Méji 
9. Oginda Méji 10. Os Méji 
11. Ika Méji 12. Otuurapon Méji 
13. Ottid Méji 14. Treté Méji 
15. Qsé Méji 16.  Ofan Méji 


The list given above is accepted by most Ifa priests 
throughout Yorubaland but there are some notable 
local variations. The names given are, however, not 
exactly rendered in the same form from one ‘dialect to 
the other. Some of the differences in the names of the 
Odi are predictable on the basis of the phonological 
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and morphological rules of the dialects concerned. 
Furthermore, some of the Odi have more than one 
name. For example, the sixteenth Odu is sometimes 
known as Orangin Méji. After taking the differences 
mentioned above into consideration, it would appear 
that the list supplied above has universal validity and 
acceptability. 


(ii) The Ese (verses) of the Ifa Literary Corpus 
Each of the 256 Odu has hundreds of poems or 
verses traditionally associated with it. It is believed 
that each ese has a total of 600 poems associated with 
it. In most cases, these are short poems of a few lines 
but in some cases, an Ifa poem may run into many lines. 
Such long poems are known as Ifa Nlanla (Great Poems 
of Ifa). This book presents an anthology of sixteen 
of such long poems. These long poems have a tradi- 
tionally high value among Ifa priests who regard them 
as the rare gems of the whole system. Hence the 
statement : 
“Ifa nlanla la a fii gbafa nlanla, 
Oodgiin Hlanla 1a 4 fii gbddgun nlanla,”’2 
(One gets a great poem of Ifa only in return for 
another great poem of Ifa, 
One gets a highly potent medicinal preparation 
only in return for another highly potent one). 


Each poem of Ifa whether long or short has a definite 
structural sequence. The present investigator has 
published elsewhere his detail analysis of the structure, 
style and language of If4 divination poetry.23 It will 
suffice here to mention that each ese Ifa has eight 
structural parts out of which four are obligatory and 
the remaining four are optional. The obligatory parts 
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must be chanted in the same form and, as much as 
possible within human mental capacity, in the same 
language. In other words, all Ifa priests within the 
same Yoruba dialect area would render the obligatory 
parts with the same accent and the same style of pre- 
sentation. But the four optional parts are chanted 
by each Ifa priest in his own language. Here, the Ifa 
priest has freedom of creation to employ his own 
language, style and imagery when narrating the story 
of each poem the framework of which he has learnt 
from his master. 

There is therefore a static and at the same time a 
dynamic aspect to every If4 poem. It is a combination 
of both elements that make up the great poems of Ifa 
revered by all Ifa priests. The static element represents 
the myth-making aspect of each poem while the 
dynamic aspect represents the creative and imaginative 
genius of individual Ifa priests. 

Each Ifa poem also has its own adornment of 
stylistic features. Two of the most important and 
characteristic features of Ifa style are repetition and 
word-play. Both of these stylistic features often occur 
in combination. A number of the patterns of repetition 
and word-play in Ifa literary corpus have also been 
analysed elsewhere by the present writer. It will be 
sufficient here to mention that the richness of style 
and language of Ifa poems is very greatly valued and 
appreciated by the highly poetically-conscious Yoruba ~ 
traditional society. The ordinary Yoruba patronises 
the Ifa priests not only because of their belief in the 
predictions and pronouncements of Ifa but also 
because of the aesthetic enjoyment which they derive 
from listening to the chanting of a form of poetry 
which is exceedingly rich in style and language. Since 
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traditional Yoruba society was non-literate, going to Ifa 
priests for divination therefore represented an impor- 
tant medium of contact with such a highly developed 
form of poetry. The contact which the traditionally 
minded Yoruba makes constantly with the Ifa literary 
corpus therefore enriches his aesthetic values and 
satisfies his imaginative instincts in the same way as 
modern novels, poems and films educate, satisfy and 
enrich the city dwellers. 


iii) Ifa As An Indigenous African Philosophy and 
Thought System 

A close examination of the themes of Ifa divination 
poems reveals that they represent the traditional Yoruba 
world-view. Ifa literary corpus is therefore the store- 
house of Yoruba culture inside which the Yoruba 
comprehension of their own historical experiences 
and understanding of their environment can always 
be found. Even until today Ifa is recognised by 
the Yoruba as a repository for Yoruba traditional 
body of knowledge embracing history, philosophy, 
medicine and folklore. A few of the highly philoso- 
phical concepts usually encountered in Ifa divination 
poetry are therefore discussed below. 


a) The Concept of Ori2s | 

One of the most basic and far-reaching concepts 
found in Ifa literary corpus is the concept of Ori. This 
concept underlines the Yoruba traditional belief ‘in 
predestination. To the average Yoruba, success or 
failure, long life or early death, wealth or poverty, 
are aspects of human experience which are predestined 
by one’s choice of Ori. 


This fascinating concept states that after the mould- 
ing of every would-be infant by Orisaila, the divinity 
responsible for creation, Ajalaé (another supernatural 
power who is not regarded ‘as a divinity) supplies the 
ori (the head part) from his store-house of heads where 
all types of heads—big and small fired and unfired— 
are kept. But Ajala is a thoroughly incorrigible fellow 
so that most of the heads which he makes are bad. The 
result is that most individuals who choose heads for 
themselves without the aid of Ajala end up choosing 
bad and useless heads. 

Once chosen, the head of each individual becomes a 
symbol of success or failure in life. Those who choose 
the good heads choose with it the potentiality to 
suceed in life while those who choose the bad heads 
are condemned to failure except they can work ex- 
ceedingly hard and perform plenty of sacrifices. The 
choice of a good ori is, however, the choice of a poten- 
tiality to success not the choice of success itself. Every 
individual still has to work hard in order to bring this 
potentiality to actual realisation. But for those who 
have chosen bad ori, the only hope of redress lies in 
hard work coupled with the performance of much 
sacrifice since sacrifice is viewed as the element of 
reparation for one’s inherent defects. 

Since only Ifa is competent to pronounce on once’s 
Choice of destiny because he is regarded as the only 
witness to this divinely-sanctioned choice in heaven, it 
is important for every individual to consult Ifa from 
time to time to find out the true path of one’s destiny. 
By consulting Ifa, one is merely trying to find out what 
has been kept in store by one’s Ori. Divination is 
therefore regarded as the communication of the wishes 
of one’s Ori to Ifa who will then reveal this to the 
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client through the appropriate chapter and verse of the 
Odi system. 

Ori is therefore regarded as an intermediary between 
every man and the divinity whom he worships. Each 
individual’s Ori is his personal divinity who regulates 
his life in conformity withthe wishes of the divinities 
who exist for the general public interest. Whatever 
has not been sanctioned by one’s Ori cannot be done 
by the divinities. Ori is the most important element 
of each individual’s personality. 

The concept of Ori is therefore basic to Yoruba 
philosophy of life. The concept helps the Yoruba to 
explain such otherwise incomprehensible happenings 
as sudden death, human suffering and goodluck. By 
shifting the responsibility for human failure or success 
largely from human: beings, this concept frees them 
from any sense of guilt and despondency which 
usually causes psychological disturbances. However, 
the concept if taken too far can make one rest on one’s 
oars in the belief that since one has chosen the elements 
to success or failure before one was born, there is no 
need to struggle. This happens when the individual 
fails to understand that Ori is only symbolic of the 
potentiality to lead a good or bad life, and that everyone 
still has to struggle in order to get along in life. 

b) Benevolent and malevolent supernatural powers * 

As mentioned above, the Yoruba believe in two 
types of supernatural powers — benevolent and male- 
volent. The benevolent powers are the divinities of 
the Yoruba pantheon such as Ogin (the iron divinity) 
Orisaild (the creation divinity) ,and Ifa himself as well 
as the ancestors both male and female known collec- 
tively as Oku-orun. The malevolent powers are known 
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collectively as ajogun (warriors against man) and they 
include the ajé (witch€s), iku (death), artn (disease), 
6f6 (loss), égba (paralysis), Oran (trouble), épé (curse), 
éwon (imprisonment) and ése (any other evil thing 
that affects human beings). 

The benevolent powers are believed to be always by 
the side of man in the eternal struggle between man 
and the malevolent supernatural powers. For this 
reason, it is important that the good supernatural 
powers are taken care of and appeased through the 
offering of sacrifice. Once a man performs the sacrifices 
expected of him and leads a moral life in accordance 
with the divinely-sanctioned moral norms of the society, 
he can always expect that the benevolent supernatural 
powers will protect him against the evil plans of the 
malevolent powers and bestow blessings of children, 
money and good health on him from time to time. 
Many Ifa poems therefore mention the need for human 
beings to perform sacrifice and take good care of the 
benevolent supernatural powers. 

In Ifa poems, there is also a constant reference 
to the inevitable conflict between the benevolent and 
the malevolent supernatural powers. This conflict 
arises out of their opposing interests concerning the 
regulation of human life. While the malevolent powers 
are interested in the destruction of human beings, the 
benevolent powers are interested in the preservation 
of human society and the happiness of man generally. 
The result is often a constant conflict between these two 
opposing powers. A number of poems in this collec- 
tion are devoted to the theme of conflict between the 
supernatural powers. 
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c) Nature — An Indigenous African View of His 
Environment” 

The Ifa literary corpus is also full of poems devoted to 
a deep appreciation of the Yoruba natural environment. 
There are many poems focussing attention on hills, 
rivers, wild and domesticated animals, birds, insects 
etc. This therefore, shows the deep appreciation of 
nature which abounds in Yoruba oral literature. 

In the Ifa literary corpus, as in other types of Yoruba 
oral literature, objects of nature are presented in essen- 
tially human form. To the Ifa priest during the process 
of the narration of his poetry, animals, hills, rivers, 
take human form so that they can speak, laugh, marry, 
eat and drink like human beings. All objects of nature 
mentioned in the Ifa literary corpus are therefore personi- 
fied. This gives the Ifa priest a great freedom to present 
his material without any concern for the non-human 
characteristics of the objects of nature being discussed. 

This approach to the appreciation of nature found 
in the Ifa literary corpus underlines the fact that African 
traditional literature is essentially human. This means 
that man is the centre of the philosophy around which 
the literature revolves. Animals, insects, plants and other 
objects of nature treated in the Ifa literary corpus are 
therefore presented in human form in order to be able 
to effect a powerful satire on human culture, moral 
values and aspirations. When an Ifa poem discusses 
the greed of the tortoise or the unfaithfulness of 
the agbighd bird, he is merely talking about human 
greed and human unfaithfulness. In order to make 
his satire at the same time powerful and dramatic, he 
chooses an animal or bird with the type of characteris- 
tic behaviour which he wants to condemn. This gives 
his audience the opportunity to laugh at the folly of 
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the animal concerned without any inhibitions but at 
last they discover that they have been laughing at 
themselves when they discover that the objective of 
the poem is to condemn a human attitude. 


d) Ifa As A West African Geomantic System 

Several writers?? have mentioned the international 
nature of If4 asa West African geomantic system. This 
observation arises from the fact that a system of 
divination close to Yoruba Ifa could be found among 
several West African ethnic groups (e.g. among the 
Ibo, Edo, Jukun, Bariba, Fon, Ewe, Nupe, Igbira etc.) 
This is not at all surprising in view of the cultural and 
linguistic similarities that can easily be established 
among these ethnic groups. The exact nature of the 
similarity between Ifa and the systems of divination 
found among the cultures mentioned above is, however, 
yet to be determined. For example, further research is 
essential to clarify the following points : 

(i) What is the origin of the divination systems 
found in these cultures? Is the origin linked In any 
way with Yoruba culture ? 

(ii) What is the language employed for the trans- 
mission of the divination literature of these cultures? 
Does the language show any extensive borrowing from 
Yoruba ? | 

(iii) Do the present-day priests involved in these 
divination systems maintain any contacts with their 
counterparts in YorubaJand? If so, what is the nature 
of this contact ? 

A comprehensive answer to all these questions would 
involve a lot of research embracing many parts of West 
Africa. Such an undertaking is also likely to spread 
over a number of years. The scope of the present work 
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can therefore not understandably be expected to cover 
this essentially comparative study. 

However, the present investigator has tried to study 
the Fon divination system in Dahomey in some detail? 
and has arrived at the following tentative hypothesis. 

The Fon system of divination known as Fa is very 
close to the Yoruba Ifa in many respects : 

(i) There is evidence of extensive borrowing from 
Yoruba both in the names ascribed to the Odu and in 
the repertoire itself. 

(ii) The instruments used for divination and the 
rituals performed by the Fa priests are very similar to 
the Yoruba Ifa instruments and rituals. 

(iii) Some Fa priests claim that they or their teachers 
learnt the art of divination from Ifé. Some of them 
even claim that they maintain close links with Ifé. 

As already mentioned, further research is essential 
to establish the points mentioned above but it would 
appear from the evidence at our disposal that Ifé was in 
ancient times an international centre of learning for the 
whole of West Africa. From Ifé, knowledge of divina- 
tion as well as art spread to other parts of West Africa 
where the cultures concerned fashioned out the know- 
ledge to suit their own cultural, linguistic and philoso- 
phical requirements. The case for art has been made 
quite often but that of divination literature has not 
received sufficient attentign. Yet, it is not surprising 
that Ifé should exert such an influence on other cultures 
of West Africa given the greatness of Yoruba culture 
both in terms of mere numbers and the dynamics of its 
social structure and political organisation. 

Despite the West African nature of Ifa, it is doubtful 
if there is any other culture within that geographical 
area where a system of divination exerts so much 
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influence on the mythology, beliefs, history and social 
structure of the people. Viewed from this standpoint, 
one comes to the inevitable conclusion that Ifa is 
essentially-a Yoruba system. Indeed, Ifa is Yoruba 
culture in its true philosophical and historical form. 
What is more, If represents the genius of a pre-literate 
people to preserve and transmit the ingredients of their 
own culture despite their inability to read and write. 

Finally, the West African nature of If4 discussed 
above shows that the links between many West African 
groups can be observed not only on the linguistic and 
historical levels but also in the field of folklore. The 
present writer therefore calls for immediate intensifica- 
tion of research into West African folklore. 


NOTES 


1. Yoruba’ mythology claims that there are 201 or 

401 Yoruba divinities. Although this figure 

cannot be depended upon for an accurate account, 

there is no doubt that a census of Yoruba divini- 

ties would reveal that there are more than a 

hundred divinities in their pantheon. 

According to Yoruba mythology, a hen, a came- 

lion and a basket-full of sand were given to 

the divinities by Olddimaré, the Almighty God. 

The hen had five fingers on each foot. 

3. Oldédinnaré is the name of the Yoruba High God. 
He is also known as Olgrun (owner of 9grun i.e. 
heaven or sky). For detailed discussion see E. 
Bolaji ldowt, Olédimaré, God In Yoruba Belief, 
Longmans, 1962. 

4. Kétu isan important Yoruba city now in Dahomey 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Saki. This is another important Yoruba city on 
the northwest of Yorubaland. Some myths claim 
that Ogi went to Iré, asmall town in Ekiti area, 
instead of Saki. 
Ifgn. An eastern Yoruba townin Owd division 
of the Western State of Nigeria. 
Adé. There is a controversy in Yoruba folklore 
as to whether this Adé refers to the one in Ekiti 
division or to the one in Oyé division. 
These eight children, according to this myth later 
became important kings in Ekiti and Qwd dialect _ 
areas. 
The sixteen sacred palmnuts are known as ikin. 
For full details see pages 12—22. 
This is why he is known as elérif ipin (witness to 
the act of the choice of destiny). 
Yoruba traditional society had a four-day week. 
The cult of If4 worshippers responsible for this 
is known as Ijo Ordmmila Adulawd (The cult of 
Ordnmila for Black People). 
This part of the training is known as dida gw6 
(using the hands to manipulate the divination 
instruments). 
The process of learning how to manipulate the 
sacred palmnuts so as to arrive at the signature 
of an Odi is known as étité alé (Printing of Ifa 
divination marks on the powder of divination). 
For full details of this process see pages 22—25. 
This part of the training is known as $karara-ebo 
(learning all the full details of the process of per- 
forming sacrifices). 
cf. Wande Abimbola, “If4 As A Body of Know- 
ledge and As An Academic Discipline,” Lagos 
Notes and Records, 2/2, 1968. 
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17, The two rows of perpendicular marks are made 


18. 


19. 


20. 


first on the right and then to the left of the Ifa 
priest. The signature so produced is also read, 
like Arabic, from right to left. 
Many Ifa poems end with the words : 

“Riri ebo nif gbeni, 

Aird kii gbééyan...... ‘is 

(Performance of sacrifice brings blessings. 

Neglect of sacrifice blesses no man). 
Hence, the following statement contained in 
Ow6nrin Méji (the sixth Odu of Ifa) 

“Njé kin 14 mbo nifé ? 

Enuu won, 

Enuu won la mbo nifé. 

Enuu won”. 

(To what do we offer sacrifices at Ife? 

It is to the mouths of human beings. 

Itis to their mouths that we offer sacrifices at Ife. 

Their mouths). 
See ljinlé Ohtn Enu If4, Apa Kiini, Collins, 
Glasgow, 1968, p. 74. 
This concept of sacrifice as a form of exchange 
is fully explained in another If4 poem contained 
in Jjinké Ohtn Enu Ifa, Apa Kiini, Collins, 
Glasgow, 1968, pp. 114-115. The poem is taken 
from a Chapter known as Os& Méji, and some of 
its relevant lines are as follows: 

A dia fun Elépé, 

Won ni 6 fodidi eran paard araa ré 

Nitori iku........ 

Iki waa fElépéé le, 

Ori eran 16 mi lo. 
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1 21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
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Paard paarg, awo ilé Elépé...... . 
(If4 divination was performed for Elépé 
Who was asked to use an animal in 
exchange for himself 
Because of impending death. 
Death then left Elépé unharmed, 
And took away the animal’s head. 
Exchange-exchange, diviner of Elépé’s 
household). 
cf. W. R. Bascom, If4 Divination : Communica- 
tions Between Gods and Men In West Africa, 
Indiana University Press, 1969, p. 60. 
Wande Abimbola, Ijinl8 Ohtn Enu If4, Apa 
Kiini, Collins Glasgow, 1968, p. 154, 1. 1-2. 
Wande Abimbola, An Exposition of Ifa Literary 
Corpus, Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Lagos, 
1969. 
Ibid, chapter 4. 
Ibid, chapter 5. 
Ibid, chapter 6. 
Ibid, chapter 7. 
Bascom, pp. 15-25. 
See Appendix on Informants and Field Methods 
pp. 463-5. 
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(a) OQPON IFA 
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Carved If4 Wooden Tray with the sacred sixteen 
palmnuts and an image of Esi. 
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(b) OPON IFA 
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Carved If4 wooden bowl with its lid 
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Divining chain with beads on both ends 
45 


(4) AGOGO 


Metal Gong with the wooden stick used to strike it 
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(ce) IROKE 


a 
a 


Carved ivory object used to invoke the presence of Ifa 
during the process of divination. 
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Apo IFA 
Ornamented et as made of leather 


(f) 


. PART II 


SIXTEEN GREAT POEMS 
OF IFA 
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i. The Birth of the Ifa Divination System 


This If4 myth deals with the final return of Ordnmila 
to orun (heaven) and his replacement here on earth 
by ikin (the sacred palmnuts of divination) which 
therefore became the most important instrument in the 
Ifa divination paraphernalia. 

The story starts with a time at If when Ordnmila had 
no children and his enemies boasted that “father would 
never have a child in this city of Ifé’’. But his enemies 
were proved wrong because Ortinmila later had eight 
children. All the eight children became important kings 
in several parts of Yorubaland. The first-born son was 
crowned as Alara, king of Ard, while the second son 
was installed as Ajera, king of ljerd, and the last-born 
became the Olgwd, king of the important eastern 
Yoruba town of Ow. 

During an important occasion when Ordmmila was 
celebrating a ritual, he sent for all his eight children who 
had all become notable chiefs of their own domains. 
They all responded and paid obeisance to their father 
saluting him with the words “abdruboyeé bo sise”’ (may 
the rituals be blessed and accepted). But Olowd, the 
last-born of them all, refused to salute their father. 
Furthermore, he was dressed in exactly the same type 
of out-fit as Ordnmila, an action which symbolised 
his rejection of their father’s authority and superiority. 
While all his seven senior brothers bowed one by one 
before their father, he refused to bow and stood erect. 
His father asked him to say, “May the sacrifices be 
blessed and accepted” like his brothers but he refused 
and said : 


“You, Ordnmila, wrap yourself with odin 
cloth. 
91 


I, Ol6wo wrap myself with odin cloth. 

You, Ordnmila, carry dsim walking-stick made 
of brass. 

I, Olgwd, carry Osim walking-stick made of 
brass. 

You, Orimmila, wear a pair of brass sandals. 

I, Olgwd, wear a pair of brass sandals. 

You, Ortmmila, wear a crown. 

1, Oldw9d, also wear a crown. 

And, ‘it is usually said that 

Nobody uses a crowned head to bow down 
for another person”. 

The result of these harsh words, denoting the total 
rejection of Ordnmila’s authority over one of his own 
children, was that Orinmila became enraged and he 
snatched away the dsim walking stick held by Ol6w9. 
This action symbolised the seizure of authority from 
Ql6w9. Osin walking-stick is used only by high-ranking 
If priests as a symbol of their authority and superi- 
ority. The seizure of it from Qlgw9 thereforere repre- 
sented the withdrawal of the authority which Orimmila 
had given to his children as important priest-rulers. 

But Orinmila’s reaction to the foolish action of 
Oldwd did not stop there. The filial disobedience of 
Qléwd led to the final return of QOrénmilé to drun 
(heaven) where he pitched his tent ‘“‘at the foot of the 
much-climbed palm-tree which branched here and there 
and had sixteen hut-like heads’’. The result was famine, 
pestilence, chaos and confusion on earth. This is not 
surprising since Ortmmila represented the principle 
of order, wisdom, authority, fertility amd continuity on 
the young earth. His departure from the earth therefore 
led to the collapse of order and continuity. Rain 
immediately stopped falling. The fertility cycle both in 
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plants and animals was disrupted, threatennig man and 
his environment with total extinction. 

The inhabitants of the young earth, faced with 
catastrophe and extinction, clamoured for the return 
of Ortimmila. They called on his children to go and beg 
their father to return to the earth so that peace, order 
and continuity might be restored. When the children 
of Ordmmila got to érun (At that time in Yoruba 
mythology, there wasn’t complete physical separation 
between heaven and earth), they begged their father 
to return to the earth. They chanted his praise-names 
and insisted that he’should go back with them to his 
home. But their father bluntly refused to follow them 
and instead : 

“He asked them to stretch their. hands forward 

And he gave them the sixteen sacred palm-nuts 
of Ifa divination. 

He said, when you get home, 

If you wish to have money, 

That is the person you are to consult.... 

If you wish to have wives, 

That is the person you are to consult.... 

If you wish to have children, 

That is the person you are to consult... .” 

Thus, Ortmmila replaced himself and his authority 
with the sixteen sacred palmnuts of Ifa divination known 
askin. When he was on the earth, Ortmmila himself was 
tile direct link between $run (heaven) and ayé (earth). 
With his final return to $run, and the birth of the sixteen 
sacred palmnuts, one more intermediary was added to 
the communication process between the earth and the 
heavenly powers. Human beings in their communica- 
tion with grun would therefore have to go from the 
sixteen sacred palmnuts to Ordémmilé himself before 
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with the sixteen sacred palmnuts of Ifa divination known 
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they could reach the heavenly powers. Thus, the Ifa 
geomantic system, based on an elaborate paraphernalia 
of divination and a complex literary corpus, was born. 
Though Ortmmila, like many of the other Yoruba 
divinities, finally returned to heaven, he bequeathed 
to his children and his disciples a divination system 
through which the Yoruba people believe the wishes 
of Olddimaré and the other divinities could always 
be ascertained. 

Apa nii gbdéko6 tan ina osd, 

Oruirt: nii wéwt ¢jé kanlé. 

Ilé ni mo té téé té 

Ki nt66 topdn. 

5 Ope tééré eréké 

Nii ya si ya buka mérindinldgun. 

A dia fin Orinmila, 

W6n ni baba 6 nii bimo sétu Ife yi. 

Mo gbé titi, 
10 Morin won, rin won. 

Igba ti 6 kod bi, 

O bi Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-fi-nsara, 

Oun ni won fi joyé Alara. 

Igba ti 6 thin bi, 
15 O bi Oran-om6-tajord, 

Oun ni won fi joyé Ajero. 

Igba ti 6 tinin bi, “4 

O bi Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-funfun-lara- 

gb¢rugbéru, 

Oun ni wén fi joyé Ol6yémoyin. 
20 Igba ti 6 thun bi, 

O bi Omo-ni-mo-bi-tén-ni-mo-kégikégi, 

Oun ni w6n fi joyé Aladkegi. 

Igba ti 6 thin bi, 
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15 


20 


It is the apa tree! which thrives in the. forest and 
produces fearful flowers of wizards. 

It is the orurt? tree which wears a garment of blood 
from top to bottom. 

It was on the bare ground that I printed If a marks 

Before I started using the wooden tray for divina- 
tion.3 


It is the slender palm-tree on hill-top 

Which branches here and there and has sixteen 
hut-like heads.‘ 

Ifa divination was performed for Ordnmila.: 

It was said that father would never have a child 
in this city of Ifé. — 

When [ heard, 


I laughed and laughed at them. 

When he first had a child, 

He had Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-fi-nsara.° 
Who was given the title of Alara.’ 

When he had a child again, 


He had Oran-om6-tajord,* 

Who was given the title of Ajero.9 

The next time he had a child, 

He had Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-funfun-lira- 
sbéru-gbéru 

Who was given the title of Ol6yémoyin."! 

The next time he had a child, 

He had Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-kégi-kégi, 2 

Who was given the title of Alakegi.1 

The next time he had a child, 
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O bi Omg-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-nségii-ta-ldja- 
Ejigbomektn, 


Oun ni won fi joyé Ontagi -olélé. 

Igba ti 6 tinin bi, 

O bi Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-nféliu-ta-ldja- 
Ejigbomektn, ~ 

Oun ni won fi joyé Eléjélumdpé. 

Igba ti 6 tuun bi, 

O bi Igba-ti-mo-bimo-tan-ni-Oran-mi-t66-guin- 
BEBE, 

Oun ni won fi joyé Owérangiin-aga. 

Igba ti 6 tiuin bi, 7 

O bi Igba-ti-mo-bimo-tén-ni-w6n-rifwd- -omoo-mi, 
wo-mi, 

Oun ni won fi joyé Oldwé léti: Ife. 

Orinmilé waa dajé odtin, 

O sq fin gbogbo awon omog ré méjééjo. 

Oj6 odin wad pé. 

Orinmild sédiin, 6 sddiin ké, 

Olowd néaa sédin, 6 sddin ké. 

Orunmil4 fa dstin ‘de l6wo. 

Olowo naaa fa ostin ide low. 

Orinmild bo salibata ide. | 


PTFE XGQR oe 


Orinmilé dadé, 


Oléwo naaa dadeé. 
Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-fi-‘sara, 
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He had Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-nségii-ta-19ja- 
Ejigbomekiun +1 


Who was given the title of Ontagi-olélé.'s 

The next time he had a child, 

He had Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-nféluu-ta-19ja- 
Ejigbomek tn, '« 

Who was given the title of Eléjélumopé.” 

The next time he had a child, 


He had Igba-ti-mo-bimo-tan-ni-dran-mi-té6-g tin- 
gégé,'s 

Who was given the title of Owarangun-aga.19 

The next time he had a child, 

He had Igba-ti-mo-bimo-tén-ni-w6n-nfow9-9mo0- 
mi-w0-mi.2 

Who was given the title of Oléw92' in the city 
of Ife. 


Ortnmila then named a date for a festival, 
And he told all his eight children. 

On the day of the festival, 

Orénmila wrapped himself with $dim cloth. 
Oldéwo also wrapped himself with $dim cloth. 


Ordnmila carried in his hand, one dsim staff made 
of brass. 

Oléwo also carried in his hand, one dosim_ staff 
made of brass. 

Ortnmila put on a pair of brass sandals. 

Oldwé also put on a pair of brass sandals. 

Orunmila put on a crown. 


Olow6 also put on a crown. 
Ortinmila’s child known as Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo- 
fi nsara, 
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Ti won fi joyé Alara dé, 
O ni abortiboyé bo sisé. 
Jran-omo-tajord, 


Ti won fi joyé Ajerd dé, 
O ni aboriboyé bo sise. 


Omo-ni-mo-bi tan-ni-mo-funfun-lara-gbérugbéru, 


Ti won fi joyé Oldyémoyin dé, 
O ni Aboriboyé bo sise. 


Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-kégik égi, 

Ti won fi joyé Alakegi dé, 

O ni aboriboye bo sise. 

Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-nségii-ta-ldja- 
Ejigbomektn, 

Ti won fi joyé Ontagi-olélé de, 


O ni abortboyé bo sise. 

Omg-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-nféluu-ta-19ja- 
Ejigbomekutn, 

Ti won fi joyé Eléjélumopé dé, 

O ni abortiboyé bo sise. 

Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-Oran-mi-t66-gun-gégé, 


Ti won fi joyé Owdrangun-aga dé, 

O ni Abortboyé bo sise. 

Igba-ti-mo-bimo-tAn-ni-w6n-nfowd-9moo-mi- 
wo-mi, 

Ti won fi joyé Olowo loti Ife dé, 

O duro. 
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Who was given the title of Alara arrived, 

And said, ‘“‘May the sacrifices be blessed and 
accepted’’.24 

Ortinmila’s child named Oran-om6-tajord, 

Who was given the title of Ajer6 arrived, 

And said, ‘“‘May the sacrifices be blessed and 
accepted”’. 

Orinmila’s child named Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo- 
funfun-lara-gbéru-gbéru, 

Who was given the title of Ol@yémoyin arrived, 

And said, ‘‘May the sacrifices be blessed and 
accepted’’. 

Ortinmila’s child named Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo- 
kégi-kégi, 

Who was given the title of Alakegi arrived, 

And said, ‘“‘May the sacrifices be blessed and 
accepted’’. 

Ortnmila’s child named QOmo-ni-mo-b{-tan-ni-mo- 
hségii-ta-19ja-Ejigbom kim, 

Who was given the title of Ontagi-olélé arrived, 

And said, ‘May the sacrifices be blessed and 
accepted”’. 

Ortnmila’s child named Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo- 
nféluu-ta-1gja-Ejigbomek in, 

Who was given the title of Eléjél&mopé arrived, 

And said, ‘‘May the sacrifices be blessed and 
accepted”’. 

Ortnmila’s child named Qmo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni- 
oraan-mi-t66-glin-gégé, 

Who was given the title of Owarangun-aga arrived, 

And said, “May the sacrifices be blessed and 
accepted”’. 

Ortnmila’s child named igha-ti-mo-bimo-tan-ni- 
won-nfowo-9mo00-mii-w0-mi, 

Who was given the title of Olgwé in the city of Ifé 
arrived, 

And stood still. 
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Ordnmila ni iwo naa paboribeyé bo sise. 
O ni dun 6 lé pabortboyé be sis2. 
Ortnmila ni éé ti jé ? 


Olowoé ni iwo Orunmilad sdédiin, o sodiin ké, 


Oun Old6wo naaa sodiin oun sodtn ko. 


Iwo Ordnmila fosiin ide low6, 
Oun Oléwo naaa.fosiin ide low. 
Iwo Orinmila bo salibata ide, 
Oun Olowd néaa bo salibata ide. 
Iwo Ordnmild dadé, 


Oun Olowd naaa dadé. 

Béé ni won si ni 

Enikan kii fori adé balé fénikan. 
Ni Ordnmila ba bint, 

O fdsiin idee ré tu. 


Ni Ordinmila ba kori si idi opé aginka, 
Eyi to ya si ya buka mérindinldgin. 

Lo ba di wi pé aboyuin 0 bi mo, 

Agan 6 tow6 ala bosin, 

Okinriin 6 dide. 


Akérémodoo wéwitt iraweé. 
Até gb2 mo omokinrin ni idi, 
Obinrin 6 ri aség ré mo. 

Ist p2yin 6 ta, 

Agbad6 tapé 6 gbo. 
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Orinmila said, “You also, say, “May the sacrifice 
be blessed and accepted”’. 

But he said he could not say, “May the sacrifice 
be blessed and accepted”’. 

Ortnmila asked, “Why is it (that you stand still) ?” 

Oléwo said, “You Ordénmila wrap yourself with 
odin cloth. 

I, Ol6wo, wrap myself with $dim cloth. 

You, Ordnmila, carry dsim walking stick made of 
brass. 

I, Oléwd, also carry Ostn walking stick made of 
brass. 

You, Ortnmila wear a pair of brass sandals. 

I, Oléwd, also wear a pair of brass sandals. 

You, Ordnmila, wear a crown. 

I, Olowd, also wear a crown. 

And it is usually said that 

Nobody uses a crowned head to bow down for 
another person’”’. 

Then, Ortinmila became angry. 

And he snatched from him his dsim walking stick 
made of brass. 

Ortnmila then went to the foot of. the much- 
climbed palm tree. 

Which branched here and there and had sixteen 
hut-like heads. 

The result was that pregnant women no longer 
delivered. 

The barren ones remained barren. 

The sick remained infirm. 

Small rivers wore garments of leaves.5 

Semen got dried up in men’s testicles. 

Women no longer saw their menstruation. 

New yarm tubers appeared but could not develop. 

Ears of corn came out but they could not become 
ripe. 
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Eréé yoju opolo. 

Ojd pda paa paa kan silé, 

Adié sa a mi, 

A pon abs silé, 

Ewuré mu un je. 

Gbogbo ayé waa nwi pé: 

Nigba ti Ordnmila mbe layé, 

Bayii ko layé ri. 

Ni awon omo Orinmild ba mééji kééta, 
Won lo oko alawo. 

Won ni ki won 6 réku méji oliwéré, 

Ki won 6 réja méji abiwégbada, 

Ki won 6 ru obidie méji abédo likéltke, 
Ewuré méji abamui rederede, 

Einla méji to fiwo sdstka. 


Igba ti won ribo tan, 

Won waa kori si idi opé aginka, 
Eyi to ya si ya buka mérindinlégun. 
Won Nise : 

Ifa ka relé 0, 

Omg Enire, 

Omo Enire, 

Omo enikan saka bi agbon. 
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Beans flowered but could not develop into seeds. 
Scanty rain drops fell on the ground, 

Chickens picked them up. 

Well sharpened knives were placed on the floor, 
And goats ate them up?’. 


100 All the people of the earth were saying : 
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“When Ortinmila was on the earth, 

The earth was not like this’. 

The children of Ortmmila therefore added two 
cowries to three?s, 

And went to an Ifa priest. 


They were asked to perform sacrifice with two 
fast-moving rats, 

Two big fish swimming gracefully. 

They were told to offer two hens with big livers, 

Two goats with heavy foetus, 

And two einla2 cows with horns shaped like 
head-load pad. 


When they finished performing the sacrifices, 

They went to the foot of the much-climbed palm. 
tree. 

Which branched here and there and had sixteen 

hut-like heads. 

They were saying : 

Ifa, come along to your home. 

Offspring of Enire>, 

Offspring of En're, 

Offspring of they who strike suddenly like a sharp 
object. 
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Ifa ka relé o, 
Ewi nlé Ado, 
120 Onsa h ’Déta, 
Erinmi lode Owo. 
Ifa ka relé o, 
Mapo Eléré, 
Moba Otin, 
125 Mapo Eléjelu, . 
Gb6lajdk66, omg okinkin 
Tii mériin fon. 
Ifa ka relé o, 
Okunrin kikurt ké Igéti, 
130 Gbdlajékd6, omo Ookinkin 
Tii mériin fon. 
Omo opdlopd img 


Omo asésé yo Oggmo 


135 Tii fun ningin ningin. 
Omg ejo méji 
Tii s4ré ganranganran lori eréwé. 
Omo ina jéko mo jodorun, 
Omo ina joko mo jééluju. 
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Ifa, come along to your hom:, 
Ewi in the city of Adé,3! 


120 Ofisa in the city of ’Déta,32 
Erinmi in the city of Owd.3 
Ifa, come along to your home, 
Map in the city of Eléré, 
Méba in the city of Otin,? 


125 Mapo in the city of Eleéfélu, 
Gb6lajoko6, * offspring of tusks 
That make the elephant trumpet. 
Ifa, come along to your home, 
The short man of Igeti hill,3 


130 Gbolaj6ko6, offspring of tusks 
That make the elephant trumpet. 
Offspring of plenty of palm fronds 
Which move gracefully with a deep loud noise 
towards the river. 
Offspring of new palm fronds 


135 Which are usually white and tender. 
Offspring of two snakes 
Who run fastly on top of trees. 
Offspring of fire which burns the farm but does 
not burn Oodrun.3* — 
Offspring of fire which burns the farm but leaves 
the deep part of the forest unburnt. 
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140 Ordnmila ni dun 6 tun relé mo. 
O ni ki won 6 téwo. 
O waa fin won ni ikin mérindinlégun. 
O ni bé e ba délé, 
Bé e ba fow66 ni, 
145 Eni téé mgo bi nt un. 
Bé e ba délé, 
Bé ec ba fayaa ni, 
Eni téé moo bi nt un. 
Bé e ba deélé, 
150 Bé e ba fomoo bi, 
Eni téé mgg bi nui un. 
Tlé le ba féé k6 layé, 
Eni téé moo bi nu un. 
Aso le ba féé ni layé, 


155 Eni téé mgo bi nt un. 
Ire gbogbo té e ba féé ni layé, 
Eni téé moo bi nt un. 
Igba ti won délé, 
Gbogbo ire naa ni won nri. 
160 Ortnmila afédéfeyd, 
Elaasodeé, 
Ifa relé Oldkun ko dé mo. 
O léni té ¢ ba ri, 
E sa mag pé ni baba. 
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140 Orunmila said that he would not return home. 
He asked them to stretch their hands foward, 
And he gave them the sixteen sacred palmnuts of 
Ifa divination. 
He said, ““When you get home, 
If you wish to have money, 


145 That is the person you are to consult. 
When you get home, 
If you wish to have wives, 
That is the person you are to consult. 
When you get home, 


150 If you wish to have children, 
That is the person you are to consult. 
If you wish to have houses on earth, 
That is the person you are to consult. 
If you wish to have clothes on earth, 


155 That is the person you are to consult. 
All the good things you wish to have on earth, 
That is the person you are to consult. 
When they got back home, 
They started to have all the promised good things. 


160 Orénmila, speaker of all dialects, 
Whose nickname is Elaasodé.9 
Ifa went to the home of Olékun “but never returned. 
He said, “The person whom you see, call him 
father’’.4 
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NOTES 


Apa tree. A rain-forest and savanna hard-wood 
which grows tall like the African teak. 
Oruru tree. A tree which grows wild in many parts 
of Yorubaland. It sheds off its back periodically 
and its flower is bright red. 
Lines 3 and 4 probably refer to a period before the 
introduction of the divining tray when Ifa divina- 
tion marks were made on the bare ground. These | 
marks are nowadays printed on the yellow powder 
of divination known as iyérésim inside decorated 
trays of divination. Carved trays are an important 
aspect of the excellent artistic tradition associated 
with the Ifa cult. 
Several poems of Ifa refer to the mythical “‘slender 
palm-tree”’ which has sixteen big heads at the foot 
of which Ordnmila finally settled in heaven. 
The question may be asked, “Who performed the 
Ifa divination referred to in this line for Ordnmila?”’ 
The answer given by several other myths is that 
when Orinmila was on earth, he had several 
disciples including his eight children to whom he 
exposed the secrets of Ifa divination. It is there- 
fore conceivable that the divination referred to 
above was performed for Orénmila by one of his 
own disciples. Several other poems actually 
mention the names of some of these Ifa priests of 
Orénmilé who are Sometimes referred to as the 
“resident priests of the household of Ordnmila” 
(‘“awo ilé Ordnmila”). 
Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-fi-tsara. A personal name 
meaning: “It was after I had children that I can 
boast of having close relations”. Such a name is 
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given to the first child of a person who lacked close 
relations and who cherishes the fact that now 
that he has started to have children, he would no 
longer lack close associates. 

Alara. An important title among Ifa priests. This 
is also the title of the king of Il4raé and Aramoko 
in Ekiti area of the Yoruba country. 
Oran-om6-tajord. A personal name meaning : “The 
mattcr of children deserves close scrutiny and 
deliberation (among those concerned with their 
welfare)”. 

Ajero. Another important title among Ifa priests. 
It is also the official title of the king of Tjerd, one 
of the most famous natural rulers of Ekiti. 
Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-funfun-lara-gbéru-gbéru. 
This is also a personal name which means: “It was 
after I delivered a child that my body became 
white all over”. 

Oloyémoyin. The title of the king of Oyé, a town in 
Ekiti division of Yorubaland. 
Omo-ni-mo-bi-taa-ni-mo-kégi-kégi. Another per- 
sonal name meaning: “It was after I had a child 
that I started cutting firewood persistently”. This 
name refers to a tradition which still persists in 


| several rural areas of Yorubaland where the most 


important source of energy to make domestic fire 
for cooking and warming the house during the 
cold season is derived mainly from firewood. It 
is the duty of the husband as head of the family to 
fetch firewood for his wife to warm the house 
especially when she has just delivered a child. 
Alakegi. An obscure title. 
Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-nségii-ta-16ja-Ejigbome- 
kin. This is a personal name which means: “It 
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was after I had children that I started to fetch 
firewood for sale in Ejigbomekiin market”. 
Onitagi-dlélé. The title of the king of Itagi, a small 
town in Ekiti area. 
Omo-ni-mo-bi-tan-ni-mo-nfélii-ta - 19ja - Ejigbome- 


_kuim. A personal name which means : “It was after 


I had a child that I started to fetch indigo leaves 
for sale in the market of Ejigbomekin’’. This 
name refers to the importance of indigo as a 
Yoruba dye-stuff. 

Eléjéelumopé. The title of the paramount ruler of 
the town of Ijéli. 
igbA-ti-mo-bimg-tin-ni-pradn-mi-t66-gin-gégé. 

A personal name meaning: “It was after I had a. 
child that my problems were straightened out 
(i.e. my life became pleasant)’. 


Owarangin-aga. An important title among Ifa 


priests. 
Igba-ti-mo-bimo-tan-ni-w6n-nfowd-omod-mi-wd- 
mi. Another personal name meaning: “It was 
after I delivered children that people started to 
respect me because of my children”. 

Oldwd. The title of the king of Owd, one of the 
most important Yoruba natural rulers. 

Odin cloth. An ancient Yoruba cloth part of which 
is made of raffia. 

Osim staff. This sacred staff which is the symbol 
of a god known by the same name is carried only 
by important Ifa priests as a walking stick. It is 
forbidden for anybody to place the staff on the 
ground sideways, it must always be found in an 
erect position. Hence, the saying : “Oordé gangan 


(1a 4 bésin” (“Osim is always found in an erect 
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position’). This sacred staff is therefore usually 
placed against the wall at the corner of the house. 
‘“‘May the sacrifice be blessed and accepted’. A 
prayer formula said by anyone who meets Ifa priests 
in the process of divination. It is also used as an 
ordinary greeting by Ifa priests among themselves. 
‘“‘Small rivers wore garments of leaves’’. This is a 
metaphoric way of saying: “When small rivers 
dried up, leaves from trees along their banks, 
covered up their courses”. 
Chickens picked up the rain-drops because they 
thought they were grains. 
Chickens picked up the sharpened knives probably 
because of their whiteness which may, to an 
animal, resemble a white, edible material such 
as cassava or yams. 
Cowries were used by the Yoruba as money since 
they were introduced into West Africa by the 
Portuguese. A person going to an Ifa priest for 
divination must carry some cowries (nowadays, 
he must have coins) to which he communicates 
his wishes and then drops the cowries on the divi- 
nation instruments. It is believed that after he 
has done that he (the client) has communicated 
the wishes of his Ori (guardian and personal spirit) 
to Ortnmila who will then speak to him during 
the divination process through the Ifa priest who 
is Orunmila’s mouthpiece. 
Einlaé. A type of short-horned cow. They are 
usually not as tall as the long-horned ones. 
Enire. This name, the meaning of which is obscure, 
forms a prominent part of the usual salute to 
Orunmila. 
Ewi is the title of the King of Ad6, an important 
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town of Ekiti area This title is given here to 
Oranmila as a praise-name. 

Onca is an important Oy6 title. Omisa is rated 
second to the baalé of most Oyé villages. This title 
is used here as a praise-name of Ordnmila. 
Erinmi which is an Owd title which is used here as a 
praise-name of Ortnmila. 

Map6, a title in the obscure village of Eléré, is 
used here as a praise-name for Ortmmila. 

Moba is an important title in Otim, a well-known 
northern Ekiti town. This title is given here to 
Orunmila as a praise-name. 

Gb6laj6k66. A personal name which means: “He 
who sits up honour (like a human being)’. 

Igati hill is believed to be the place where Orinmila 
settled at Ifé when the gods (Orisa) first arrived on 
the earth. 

Odrun. The bare wood that remains after a savanna 
forest is burnt down. This is collected and sold in 


‘the market and used for making fire. Odrun can 


be used to make fire very quickly because of its 


_ softness. 


Elaasode. A praise-name of Orimmila which means 
Ela of the city of Isodé. The word Ela alone is 
often used as a nickname of Ortnmila. 

“Home of Olokun’’ here refers to drun. Olékun 
is the Yoruba goddess of the sea. 


ii. The Mythology of the Vulture and How 
He Became A King 


The vulture is regarded by the Yoruba as a sacred 
bird and it is foroidden for anybody to kill or eat it. 
Many poems of Ifa centre around the vulture explaining 
its place in Ifa divination sacrifice. Many Yoruba 
prose narratives also deal with the vulture explaining, 
for example, why it has a bald head. 

The importance of the vulture to Ifa divination 
sacrifice is summarised by the following excerpt 
from a chapter in the Ifa literary corpus : 


“Ba o ri gunugun, 
A a yo lé seb; 
Ba 6 rakala, 


Igin waa jebo, 

Kébo 6 lé baa fin. 

Etié, waa jebo, 

Kébo 6 1é baa da. 

Igun, étié, araa Léde”. 

If we do not see the vulture, 

We will not be able to perform sacrifice. 
If we do not see akala,? 

We will not be able to perform any ritual. 
Vulture, come and eat a sacrifice, 

So that the sacrifice may be accepted. 
Etié,3 come and eat a sacrifice, 

So that the sacrifice may be blessed. 
Vulture, nicknamed étié, offspring of Tlédé.s 


One of the most important reasons for the central 
place occupied by the vulture in Ifa divination 1s men- 
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tioned in the preceding poem. The vulture eats up 
sacrifices performed by Ifa priests, placed on shrines 
at road junctions or in any other place deeme suitable. 
In Yoruba belief, if a sacrifice placed in a particular 
place is not eaten up, it is a sign that it has not 
been accepted by the gods. Since the vulture helps in 
fulfilling this purpose, it is not surprising that Ifa priests 
regard it as a sacred bird. 

The vulture is also regarded as a symbol of old age 
since both young and old vultures have bald heads 
and move clumsily about like sick birds. Furthermore, 
since one of the things most valued in life by the Yoru- 
ba is old age, it is not surprising that the vulture is 
sacred to them. 

The following poem tells the myth of the origin of the 
vulture. The myth links the vulture’s origin with Efon 
Alaayé whose king carries the title of Alaayé. It also 
links its history with old Oy6 and finally with Oléréé- 
agbon who is regarded as one of the most important 
ancestors of Orangun, the king of 4. This is probably 
why the vulture is regarded as a sacred bird to the 
ruling family of Ilé. 

The story says that Eluili, Igin (the vulture) and 
another important bird known as ériwo were brothers. 
After the death of their father, Elutli was appointed 
as the successor to the title of Olérééagbon since the 
vulture because of his clumsy ways was taken for a 
sick person and Eriwé was blind. But when Eluili was 
killed in an accident caused by his own greed, there 
was no other alternative but to install the vulture into 
the traditional title of their father. 

The point of this story seems to be to prove that the 
vulture is indeed the king of all birds since he is related 
by his origin to two sons of Odiduwa (i.e. Orangin, 
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king of lla and Alaafin, king of Qy6) in addition to 
his original ancestor — Aldayé, king of Efgn Aldayé. 
The story by linking the vulture with these three im- 
portant Yoruba kings, also shows why it is regarded 
as a sacred bird by the Yoruba people. In other 
words, the Yoruba must not kill or eat the vulture beca- 
use it is connected with their own ancestry. 
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1. Wande Abimbola, Ijinlé Ohiin Enu Ifa, Apa Kiini, 
Collins, Glasgow, 1968, pp. 143—144. 


2. Akala. The ground hornbill. This bird is also of 
ritual importance to the Yoruba. 


3. Etié. Another name for the vulture. 


4. Ilédé. A place in Ilé-Ifé believed to be the original 
home of the vulture. 
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Esinsin ba sori igba oti, 

Won a sédi rébéjan rébéjan. 
Difa fin Aldayé, : 

Omo Agtnpopofdésému. 
Oloyé ni. 

Eniyan, obinrin Aldayé ni. 
Ariwé, obinrin Aldayé ni. 
Alaayéé si ttin lésiin kan. 
Eniyan 0 bi, 

Ariweé 6 bi. 

Abo esin Alaayé naa 6 Ioyin. 
O pe awon babalawo. 

Won ni Alaayé, 

Won ni agba ewiré ni o ru. 
Ngbde ribo tan. 

Won mu okun eji int agba ewiré, 
Won fi gagiinmu fAldayé. 

O sda ’éri atibaba, 

O lo dde. 

Eniyan gbagbé, 6 loodo. 
Artwé gbagbé, 6 lood6. 

Esin Aldayéé si ja. 

Ija ti 6 ja4, idi Agdnmu 16 kori si, 
) da anu. 
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The fly perches on the calabash cup of palm-wine, 
It shoots out its abdomen. 

Ifa divination was performed for Alaayé, ' 
Offspring of Aginpopofésomu. 2 


He was a chief. 

Eniyan; was Aldayé’s wife. 
Aritwé + was also Aldayé’s wife. 
Alaayé also had one horse. 
Eniyan had no child. 


Ariwé also had no child. 

The female horse of Alaayé also had no issue. 
He called on Ifa priests 

Who divined for him and told him 

To perform sacrifice with two hundred goats. 


After he had performed the sacrifice, 

They took part of the intestine of a goat, 

And with it they prepared agunmu 5 for him. 

Aldayé dried the medicine on top of a wooden 
booth. 

And went out. 


Eniyan, (Aldayé’s wife), forgot to remove the 
medicine, she went to draw water from the river. 

Ariwé, (the other wife of Alaayé), also forgot, and 
she also went to draw water from the river. 

Aldayé’s horse cut itself loose, 

And went to the place where the medicine was 
kept. 

The horse kicked the medicine and scattered it 
about. 
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! E & wesin okoo wa, 
Agtnmu t6 fow6 gun fin wa. 


Kai, kai, kai. 

Won lé e kid mbé. 

Ki won 6 Jé e kid mbé, 
Eniyan sa dié ’6w6. 


owo. 


Osi 1é, Artiwé 6 réde & mo. 
Eniyan 6 rdéde é mo. 

Asésin naaa Iéyun. 

Onka sikewaa, 

Igba tEniyan 6 bii, 

Eniyan bi méj 
Ariwé ni ha 
O 16rd6 han. 
O IAldaye, 


efi. 
aa ! 


A} 


O ni hkaan re yii 6 waa din mo 


Boju omé ti pon Q to yii, 


Eniyan kunlé, 6 bi méji. 
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While the horse was licking the medicine, Eniyan 
arrived. 

Ariwé also arrived. 

They shouted, ‘‘ Kai,> look at our husband’s horse 

Licking the medicine hespent his money to pre- 
pare for us’. 

They shouted at the horse, “Kai, Kai, Kai’ 


And drove it away. 

When they had driven it away from the medicine, 
Eniyan picked up some of it. 

Ariwé also picked up some of the medicine, 

And they licked it. 


5 When the new moon appeared, Ariiwé did not see 
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her menstruation. 
Eniyan did not see her menstruation. 
The horse was also pregnant. 
In the tenth month by inclusive counting, 
When Eniyan had a child, 


She had twin babies. 

Ariwé shouted with great exclamation 
That a fairy was born. 

She called on Alaayé and said, 

“Your affairs are no longer pleasant. 


You, who had been in want of children for long, 
Your wife knelt down and delivered two babies., 
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Ta lo gbo té bimo mégji rio o ? 
O 0 yaa 106 ko dani. 
Mo k6o wa ta, 


Mo k66o wa foba. 

Ngbaa ’lé é e m6, 

Aldayéé 106 bomg mole. 

O bo méjéeji male. 

Negba tésin Aldayé 6 se, f nrobi. 
Ni ba nrobi njo keji. 

Negba ti 6 bii, méji 16 bi. 

Ariwé ni haaa ! 

O 16rd6 tin han o. 

Alaayeé, mo jéénikan 6 gbo. 


Mo ko a ta. 

Won tun 106 bo 6 mole. 

Negba Ariwé naa 6 6 kunlé ti 6 bii, 
Méta 16 bi. 

Omo méta ni Awiré naaa bi. 
Negba ti 6 da se, ti 6 1a se, 
Too ! Aldayéé tin nwagba ti 6 k66 gmo si. 
Hiin, 6 ni mo kd6 omg toun o. 

O ni fitori pé toun ba tara se tan, 

Oba ta won fipé kd gbodd gbd, kd gbodd gbd, 
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Have you ever heard anybody say that he has given 
birth to two babies ?¢ 

You are advised to go quickly and throw them 
away. 

Don’t sell us into slavery. 


Don’t put us under the king’s wrath’. 
As a result, before day-break, 

Alaayé went and buried the babies. 

He buried both of them. 

Soon after, Alaayé’s horse fell ‘n labour. 


It fell in labour on the second day. 

When the horse delivered, it had two issues. 
Ariwé shouted again with a loud noise and said, 
‘“‘Another set of fairies is born. 

Alaayeé, don’t let anybody hear. 


Don’t sell us into slavery”’. 

The result was that they went and buried them. 
But when Aruwé herself knelt down to deliver, 
She delivered three children. 

Ariwé had three children. 


After some time and at last, 

Alaayé took up his calabash with which he would 
gather the children. 

But Ariwé told him not to take her own children 
away. 

She said that after she cleaned herself properly, 

She would go to the king whom they were saying 
must not know, 
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O ldun 6 kd6mo toun dodo gba. 
Ariwé tara se tan, 6 kémo €, 

O dilé gba. 

K aabiési. 

Oba ni hoo, nlé o. 

O ni ’un toun ri réé o. 

N toun ri réé o. 

O ni ngba obi ntéun 14aard yi, 

Loun ba bimg o. 

Nebo ’un 6 ka 4, 16 jé méta o. 
Awon Eri-esin-nii-ktin-bi-igb6-bi-igb6, 
Awo gba, 

Lé difa fOba Idde Oyo, 

Oba nsunkun oun 6 rifa je. 

Won ni Iddun odin nii lodun ifaa réé pé. 
Oba ni haaa ! 

Ohun ti awon babalawo wi se. 

O ni yard nti un, még gbébé. 

Oja méta nii, 

Oké méta nii, 

O fin un 16kéé méta méta Ona méta. 
QO ni méo womod re. 

Omg Est éé gbéé dagba. 
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She said that she would take her own children to 
him. 

Ariwé cleaned up herself, took her children, 

And went to the king’s palace. 

She saluted the king, 

The king answered her. 


She narrated her story to the king. 

She said that she had the following story to tell. 

She said that in the morning of that day, she fell in 
labour, 

And consequently delivered. 

But when she counted the children, they were 
three in number. 


The priests named, Eri-:sin-nii-kun-bi-igb6-bi-igbo,’ 

Ifa priests of the king, 

Performed Ifa divination for the king in the city of 
Oy6s 

When the king was weeping because he had no free 
gifts. 

They told him that that particular year was his 
year of free gifts. 


The king shouted with a loud exclamation 

Saying that the prediction of the Ifa priests have 
come to pass. 

He said, “That is your room, live there. 

Here are three pieces of cloth belts. 

Here are three 0ké9 measures of cowries”’. 


And he gave her three times three Oké. 

He told her to start caring for her children. 

The children of Esit do not take a long time to 
develop. 
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Omo Aruwé won. 
O ni bdo lo 6 ti sd yi ? 
95 O léyii 6 még jé Adkodsin-Alagba. 
O léyii kd, bdo lo 6 tisd ? 
O ni 6 még jOndd6-agbon. 
O ni bédo lo 6 ti so éketa ? 
O ni Oléréé-agbon no un, 
100 Tisalé-oja, 
Omo Esti &é gbéé dagba. 
Nigba ti 6 pari osh méjila tii jodun, 
Awon om6 ti dokinrin. 
Won mukan Igo ’rt Aawé, 


105 Won wadi yii ka. 
Won mukan Igo ’rdu ’Moorin, 
Won wadi yi i ka. 
Won mukan log ’rit ’Loora, 
Won wadi yi 1 ka. 

110 Awon Pansiki-n-woon-sinw6-eri- 

wojowogjg-la-a-sinkin-ola, 

A difa fan Aakoosin-Alagba, 
Negba ti nsunktin 
Oun 6 léniyan. 
Won ni ko ribo eyelé méwaa, 
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Ariiwé weaned her children. 
The king asked, ‘““What name will you give to this 
one ?” 


She said, “That one should be called Aakgésin, 9 
the old one’”’. 

The king asked again, “What about this one, 
what name do you want to give him?” 

She said, “That one should be called Ondodagbon," 

The king asked, ‘““What name will you give to the 
third one ?” 

She said, “That one is to be known as Olorééagbon,'2 


100 He who dwells in the slope of the market”. 


The children of Esti do not take a long time to 
develop. 

Before the end of twelve months, which make up 
one year, 

The children had become fully grown-up. 

They took one of them to a place like Aawé,'3 


105 And dug a moat!s round his settlement. 


They took another one to a place like ‘Moorin," 
And dug a moat round his settlement. 

They took the third one to a place like "Loora,'s 
And dug a moat round the settlement. 


110 The Ifa priests named, Parsiki-patisiki-n-w66n- 


sinwo-eri-w0jowogjo-la-a-sinktn-ola, 6 
Performed Ifa divination for Adkodsin-alagba, 
When he was weeping. 
Because of lack of comrades. 
He was asked to perform sacrifice with ten 
pigeons, 
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115 Egbaa méwaa. 
O si ribo. 
Igba ti yoo rubo tan, 
O dolémo. 
Awon O0sa-td-munt-ejd-gbd6po- 
L6-fitan-eja-gbajeree-’de, 


120 A difa fan Onidddagbon, 
Negba ti fisunkin. 
Oun 6 Idbinrin. 
_ Won ni 6 ribo. 
O ribo. 
125 Negba ti yoo ribo tan nii, 
O dolobiin. 
O bimo. 
O di pé 9 doba Anda *1d. 
Gbongbo-ona-je-ki-elésé-6-rin- 
gbogbo-ayé-gbogbo-kii-se-é-]ésin 
130 A difa fun Oldérééagbon, 
Tisalé oja, 
Negba ti isunkin dun 6 rémo bi. 
Won ni 6 ribo. 
Ngb66 ribo tan, 
135 O béré sii bimo. 
Igba ti 6 koo bi, 
O bi ’Ginnugun. 
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115 And ten times two thousand cowries 


120 


125 


He performed the sacrifice. 

After he had performed the sacrifice, 

He had children. 

The Ifa priests named, Odsa-té-munti-ejo-gbdpo- 
16-fitan-¢ja-gbajeere-d >,'9 


Performed Ifa divination for Ondddagbon, 
When he was weeping 

Because he had no wife. 

He was asked to perform sacrifice. 

He performed it. 


After he had performed sacrifice, 

He had a wife. 

He had children. 

He became a king in the town. 

The Ifa priest named, Gbongbo-ona-jé-ki-elésé-6-rin- 
gbogbo-ayé-gbogbo-kii-seé-lésin,'8 


130 Performed Ifa divination for Olorééagbon. 


He who dwells in the slope of the market, 
When he was weeping because he. had no child. 
He was asked to perform sacrifice. 

After he had performed sacrifice, 


135 He started to have children. 


The first time he had a child, 
He had Guanug ita. 
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Igba ti 6 tiin bi, 
O bEriwo. 
140 Igba ti 6 bii, 
O bEluild sikétaa won. 
O waa di pdgbé gbd6 gb, 
O fojé saisi. 
Opéo ‘lé w6, dkité yé, 
145 Omi agbada yi danu. 
Ta la 4 waa fi lédt: oyé bayii o ? 
Araa ‘Gun ni 6 da ii, 
Eriwo 6 rina. 
Eluuli ni mbe léyin t6 da sakdsaka, 
150 Gbajumo si ni. 
Won lEluuld, 
Iwo law6n 6 fi joyé, 
Gbajuimo ni 6, 
O Idun gba béé. 
155 O mééji kééta, 
O lo ddd awon alawo. 
O lo odo Awon Tawo lona-tawo-ni-papa. 
E yéun 160kaan ‘bd wo. 
Won IEluild, 
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The next time he had a child, 
He had Eriwod,2 


140 The next time he had a child, 
He had Eluilw as his third child. 
He became old, 
And one day, he died. 
The pillar of the house collapsed, the supporting 
pole gave way. 


145 The water inside the broken pot spilled over. 
They wondered who would be the next king. 
Igim was not healthy, | 
And Eriwa, his brother, was blind. 

Only Eluulu, the last one, was healthy and strong 


150 He was a famous person in the community. 
They said, “Eluali, look here, 
It is you whom we are going to install as our king. 
You are a famous person”’’. 
Fluid also said that he agreed with them. 


155 He added two cowries to three, 
And went to Ifa priests. 
He went to the Ifa priests named Tawo-lona-tawo- 
ni-papa,22 
He asked them to divine for him. 
They said, “Eluili, look here, 
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160 Won ni haa ! 
Won ni un ti ’on féé fi 6 se yii, 
Won ni nkaan re ni. 
Am6 aso pupa gb6o araa re, 
Won ni n naa lebo. 


165 Eluuld ni éwii té se pé béun ba dori oye, 
N naa loun 6 mog e sola. 
Oun 6 leé fiyiun ribo o. 
Ko ya si. 
Ko da se, 6 Ia se, 
170 Won fEluuld, 
Won e lédt: oyé. 
Ni ’6n ba gbé e lo eréko. 
Ki won 6 pawon 6 még ko 
Iwonna, iwonpapé fun un, 


175 Est ni oriin ré &é se bée. 
O ni, “A mEluild joléréé o 0, 
Tawo Iona. 
Tawo ni papa o 0, 
Tawo lona. 


180 A FEluilt joldréé o 0, 
Tawo lona, 
Tawo ni papa 0 0, 
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160 Haa ! We are afraid. 
The position in which they are going to place you, 
Is a good position. 
But that bright-red cloth on you 
Is what you are to offer for sacrifice. 


165 Eluilu refused saying that he could not offer for 
sacrifice the cloth which he would be using on 
the throne 

To reign in majesty. 

He said he could not offer that particular cloth for 
sacrifice. | 

He neglected the prescribed sacrifice. 

After some time, at the appropriate moment, 


170 They took Eluula, 
And presented him to the gods as king. 
They took him to the farmland outside the town. 
As they were about to sing saying | 
“ Fwonna, iwonpapa” for him, 


175 Esit said that is not the appropriate song. 
He asked them to say, “We install Eluiluas Oldréé, 
The road belongs to Ifa priest. 
The open field belongs to Ifa priest. 
The road belongs to Ifa priest. 


180 We install Eluild as Oldréé, 
The road belongs to Ifa priest. 
The open field belongs to Ifa priest. 
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Tawo lona”’. 
Igba ti 6 ya IEluula, 

185 Ibi ti ’on si ti ngbOmoyéé k6rin ni. 
Igba tEluuldi 6 wont oko I6hiin, 
Lo riré ni ntafa bayii léri oktin. 
O nie soun kalé. 


La D1 


Won ni omoyé éé so, 


e 


190 Su lawon leéri. 
O ni dun 6 gbodd su lée yin léri, 
O ni bé é ba tété soun kale, 
Ejée yin loun 6 té wolé. 
Won ba skluuli, 


195 Won ba so 6 kalé. 
Esti ni e sd 6 kalé. 
Béé 16 se bd6 ’gbo. 
Béé 16 se 106 ba iré, 
Ti ’on fi ké okun. 
200 K6o 106 ba iré ti ’6n fi ké okin, 
Saka ti 6 sa, 
Tlé ma un ’un 18. 
Alaro nii 1dju ona, 
Ondindun, onsékéré, ofrara, 
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The road belongs to Ifa priest.”’ 


185 And at that time people used to carry newly 
installed kings on their shoulders. 
When Eluihi looked into the open field, 


He saw a cricket struggling on the ropes. 

He asked them to drop him down. 

But they said it was forbidden for them to drop 
him. 


190 They told him that if he wanted to excrete he should 

excrete on their heads. 

He answered that it was improper for him to excrete 
on their heads, 

But he warned that if they did not drop him in 
time, 

He would kill them and step on their blood before 
he entered the palace. 

They therefore dropped Eluili. 


195 They dropped him down. 
Esii said, “Drop him down”. 
That was how he entered into the forest, 
And he went to meet the cricket, 
Which had been used as a decoy over the ropes. 


200 As soon as he got to the cricket, 
He struck at it, 
And he was caught immediately in the ropes. 
All the drummers waited anxiously on the road 
including the alaro2, 
The dimdtm™ and sékeré drummers and raraz 
artists. 
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He cried aloud saying, “The long, dangling rope, 
Please, I beg you. 

The long, dangling rope, I beg you. 

I have just been installed a king. 

The long, dangling rope, I beg for mercy”’. 


But the rope said that the cricket was given to him 
for safe keeping. | 

He would therefore have no mercy. 

There and then he stretched his red cloth over 
himself, 

And died there. 

When they went to insp2ct him, 


They said, ““Don’t you see now, 

We insisted on following him, 

But he told us to stay for him on the road. 
Now, Eluilu has killed himself with greed”. 
But others said, ‘““He has overreached himself, 


Let us go back home, 

And take Igtin’’. 

But others reminded them that Igda was not 
healthy. 

While others expressed the hope that as soon as 
he mounted the throne, 

He would be a dierent person. 


When they got hom:, 

They called on Igta. 

And told him that it was his turn to be mad> a 
king. 
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Eluili fokanjua paraa ré. 
Igtn ba dide nlé, 

230 Igun kori séko alawo. 
O lo odd awon Iwonna-Iwonpapa. 
E yéun 166 kan ibo wo. 
Won nigun, won ldso araa re lebo. 
O si fi ribo. 

235 O rériiko, 
O rokéeé méfa. 
Igun ribo tan nii, 
Ni won ba gbé ’Giin lo eréko, 
Won jawé oyé lé e léri, 

240 Lenikan ba gbe. 
Won béré soriin da fun bo. 
Won nsamu ’Gitn joloréé, 
Iwonna 
A mu Gunnugun joléréé, 

245 Iwonna, 
Iwonpapdo 
Iwonna. 
Ti Gunnugun e wolé, 
Ko pé kini kan 16un ri. 
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Because Fluid had killed himself with greed. 
When Igun stood up, 


230 He went to the home of the Ifa priests. 
Known as Iwonna- Iwonpapa. 
He asked them to perform divination for him. 
They told him that his covering cloth was needed 
for sacrifice, 
And he offered it for sacrifice. 


235 He also performed sacrif.ce with a he-goat, 
And six 0ké measures of cowries. 
After Igun had performed sacrifice, 
They took him to the farmland, 
And placed the leaves of chieftaincy on his head. 


240 One person carried him, 
And they started singing in his praise. 
They were saying, “We install Igun as Oloréé, 
Praise be to Iwonna. 
We install Jgun as Oloréé, 


245 Praise be to lwonna. 
Praise be to Iwonpapa, 
Praise be to Iwona. 
Until Gumnugin entered the town, 
He did not say that he saw anything. 
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250 Ngbaa won délé, 
Won yido méta si gba-ngbaa ‘ta. 
Ko saga ngbaa ’wa sé. 
Won yid6é méta saarin ita, 
Igun fikan jOk66. 
255 Eriw6 fikan joko6. 
Egbon é, oun 6 si riran. 
Ifa wi pé afoja kan mb3, 
Mbi won gbé da [fa un ni. 
Ki won 6 lo léé toju afoju un daadaa. 
260 Ifa wi pé yoo rina. 
O da se, 6 1a se, 
Onbata, alzro, 
Ni ’On ba béreé si. 
Ni ’On béré si. 
265 Ni ’On béré soriin kg. 
Ni ’On béré soriin da. 
Won rsEriwd....... 
Negba ti 6 yaa ti Gannugtin jok66 tan, 
Apa ewt ti 6 poun 6 sq baii, 
270 Fa to na Eriw6 égboon ré dja, 
Eriwo ti 6 rina bi atogoriitin odin, 
Eriwo rina. 
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250 When they got home, 
They placed three mortars inside the open 
compound. 
There were no chairs in ancient times. 
They placed three mortars inside the open 
compound. 
Ign sat on one mortar. 


255 Eriwd also sat on another mortar. 
Eriwo, the brother of Igtim, who was blind. 
Ifa says there is one blind man 
Tn the place where this Ifa is cast. 
They should go and take care of him. 


260 Ifa says that he would regain his sight. 
After some time, at the appropriate moment, 
All the drummers including the bata2’ and aro 
drummers. 
They started to perform. 


265 They started to sing. 
They started to bring forth new songs. 
They were singing in praise of Eriwo. 
After Guinnugiin had sat down, 
He flung the helm of his garment across his 
shoulder, 


270 And it struck Eriwd, his brother, on the face, 
And Eriwd who had been blind for about a 
hundred years, 
Regained his sight. 
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W6n tise, “Eriwo wa woran 0 0, 
Eriwo wa woran. 


f uF 


275 Gunnugin lami joyé Oldréé o o, 
Eriwo wa woran o”’. 
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They started to sing saying, “Eriwo, come and see, 
Eriwo, come and see. 


275 Gunnugin is the one we have installed as Ol6réé, 
Eriwd, come and see’’. 
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Nn & YW 


11. 


12. 


NOTES 


. Alaayé. The title of the king of Efén Aldayé, a town 


in ljésa division. 


. Agtmpopofosému. A nickname which means, “He 


who pounds medicine with a loud noise for the 
wizard to drink”. 


. A personal name which also means “human being”’. 
. Ariwé. A strange personal name. 

. Kai. Sound made when driving away an animal. 

. These lines refer to a period when it was believed 


that twin babies were fairies and as such should be 
killed immediately they were born. This practise 
was found in many parts of Africa by Christian 
missionaries in the 19th century but it appears that 
it had been eradicated among the Yoruba prior to 
that time. 


. Eri-zsin-nii-kin-bi-igb6-bi-gb6. Name of an Ifa 


priest meaning : “The hair of a horse is always over- 
grownlike bush’. 


. Oyé. The great metropolitan capital of the defunct 


Oy6 Empire. The ruins of this ancient city now lie 
about a hundred miles north of present Oyo which 
was founded in the 1830's. 


. Oké A standard measure for cowries which con- 


tained. 20,000 cowries, the rough equivalent of 
present-day Nigerian five shillings. 


. Aakodésin. A personal name the meaning of which 


is obscure. 

Ondodagbon. From Oni-id6-Agbon which means 
“Owner of Id6-Agbon’”’, the name of a small town. 
Oloréé-Agbon. From Oni-Oré-Agbon which means 
“Owner of Oré- Agbon which is another place name. 
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18. 


19. 


. “A place like Aawé”. This refers to the distance 


between a place in Oyé town called Akeétan where 
this poem was collected and Aawé which is a village 
about 2 miles to Akeétan. 


. Modorin. Shortened form of Akinmdorin, name of 


a village three miles from Oy6. 


. *Loora. Shortened form of Ilodra, name of another 


village about four miles from Oy6. 


. Pansiki-pansiki-ni-wo6n-sinw6-eri-wOjgwojg-la-a- 


sinkun-ola. Name of a party of Ifa priests meaning : 
“The cowries on Ori symbol are sown together 
very tightly but the okin beads of a rich person 
are tied together very loosely. The symbol of Ori 
is a conical object made of leather to which cowry 
shells are sown in rows. Each person’s Ori 
is regarded as his personal god. 
Odsa-té-miini-ejd-gb6pd-16-fitan-eja-gbajeree-de. 
Name of a party of Ifa priests meaning “The Orisa 
who makes the intestines of a snake to be 
plentiful also makes the fish to stay inside the 
brazen colander”. 
Gbongbd-dna-jé-ki-elésé-6-rin-gbogbo-ayé-ghogbo- 
kii-seé-lésin. Name of a party of Ifa priests meaning 
“The wooden stump on the highway, let a pedes- 
trian walk in peace; it is not everyone on earth 
who can own a horse”. 
Gunnugin. The vulture. “Igtn’’, the shortened form 
of the word Guwnnugin, is the word most fre- 
quently used as a name for this bird. The 
vulture occupies an important position in Ifa 
divination sacrifice since it feeds mostly on the 
sacrifices made by Ifa priests and placed at 
cross-roads or on the shrine of Esu. A sacrifice 
which is not eaten up by the vulture, the dog 
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20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


or any other animal is believed to have been refused 
by the power or divinity for which it is meant. 
Eriwd. Name of a large bird. 

Eluili. Centropus Senegalensis. The Senegal 
Coucal. Its feathers are red and it feeds mostly on 
insects. 

Tawo-lgna-tawo-ni-papa. Name of a party of Ifa 
priests meaning ““The road belongs to the If priest, 


the open field belongs to the. If4 priest”. 


Alaro. The singer who beats the aro, a round 
musical instrument made.of iron. The singer 
strikes the instruments against themselves in an 
artistic manner to produce a pecular, sonorous 
music. The aro is used as an accompaniment to 
dimdim, the talking drum. The aro artist is. also 
an accomplished singer and historian. 


. Dimdim. The talking drum which contains a set 


_ of drums the components of which are the gidd- 


giida (the small drum), the omele, and the iyé ili 
(literally meaning the mother drum) which is the 


. talking drum proper. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


Sekéré. A musical instrument made of a gourd 
around which many cowry shells, sewn together 
on a cotton net, have been tied. The sékéré artist 
shakes, tumbles and throws the gourd up in 
the sky to produce his own peculiar music. Sékéré 
is also used as an accompaniment to the talking 
drum. Like the alaro, the s¢kéré artist is an accom- 
plished singer. 
Rara. A type of Yoruba poetic chant produced as 
salute to important people. 
Baté. A drum set which produces a loud and hard 
music. Bata is the traditional drum of Sangé, the 
god of thunder and lightning. 
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iii. Thoughts About Women 


The following is a good example of the long Ifa 
poems known as “Ifa Nlanla”, the language and style 
of which is beautiful while the content and themes 
are disjointed. Indeed, one can rightly claim that 
some poems of this class were originally several 
poems which were later merged into one. In this 
particular poem, the content is on the-surface disjoin- 
ted and the several points of the story seem unrelated; 
but a closer examination reveals that these seemingly 
unrelated pieces could be woven together into an im- 
portant discussion about women. 

The theme of women in this poem opens with a 
discussion of the virtues of monogamy and the problems 
involved in polygamy. It then moves on to tell the 
story of a marriage ceremony at a city known as Aré. 
After telling a story about the installation of a chief in 
the same city, the theme of women advances by 
an exposition of the experience of the narrator with 
“an old, worn out” woman who was probably a witch. 
Then, the narrator tells of an encounter with his own 
mother. The story advances from there to tell of an 
incident in the market of Ejigbomektn where death’s 
mother was thoroughly beaten. This is followed by 
death’s revenge of his mother’s maltreatment. The 
final part of this long theme involving several thoughts 
about women, is the betrayal of death by his own wife 
leading to his defeat and injury. 

It is interesting to find a Yoruba poem dealing with 
the virtues of monogamy because Yoruba traditional 
society is polygamous. However, this part of the poem 
is not a condemnation of polygamy but rather an 
analysis of the problems involved in it such as rivalry, 
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fighting, wickedness and witchcraft. Polygamy creates 
a favourable atmosphere for these marital problems 
which are not absent but minimal in a monogamous 
family situation. The most important point made here 
is that “‘one and only one is the number of wives that 
brings pleasure to any man”’. 

From a discussion of monogamy, the discussion 
suddenly shifts to the narration of what happened at 
a marriage ceremony in the city of Aré. What is 
significant here is the prayer said on the occasion — 
asking that the bride be blessed with many children 
(both male and female) as well as with old age. To 
the Yoruba, a childless marriage is an unsuccessful 
one while living to a ripe old age makes the couple 
more fond of each other. The Yoruba value system 
is in fact, based on three things — ow6 (money), omo 
(children), aiku (long life). Long life is regarded as 
the most important of these good things because it 
provides the opportunity that could make possible the 
realisation of the other two things. 

The next point in the story is the encounter of the 
narrator with an “old, worn-out woman” who invited 
him to eat of her food which consisted of marshed yams 
and coco-yams dressed with palm-oil. He did not 
accept the invitation but the old woman marked his 
cheeks with her oily hands. It is most probable that 
this old woman was a witch. This impression is streng- 
thened by the woman’s use of oil in marking his cheeks. 
Palm-oil is a commodity commonly used by the Yoruba 
in cooking their everyday meals. But it is also an 
important ritual article believed to be sacred to the 
witches. Among the Yoruba, women are the witches 
and very old women are feared because of the suspicion 
that they might be witches. 
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When the traveller in the story arrived home, he was 

challenged by his mother who accused him of eating 
outside. He denied this but the mark of oil on his 
cheeks did not convince the mother who threatened 
to beat him. But he protested that as an important Ifa 
priest, it was forbidden for anyone to beat him other- 
wise there would be chaos and confusion. In traditional 
Yoruba society, a man who had a mother or a wife 
would hardly eat outside the house except in a friend’s 
or relation’s house because eating outside indiscrimi- 
nately would mean that he did not like his wife’s or 
his mother’s food or that he was quarrelling with them. 
In other words, rejection of one’s mother’s food or 
preference of food cooked outside to hers, could lead 
to the straining of relations within the family circle. A 
mother whose food is rejected by any member of the 
family would feel that her position is threatened and 
might react violently. We are therefore not surprised 
about the confrontation between mother and son caused 
by the suspicion that the son had eaten outside. 
_ From strained relations between mother and son, 
the story moves to the attempt of a son to avenge the 
ill-treatment of his mother. This time, the son was 
Death himself whose mother was beaten up in the 
market-place. But in his indiscriminate attack on all 
things lying on his way, Death attempted to attack the 
aytmré tree. The result was that Death was betrayed 
by his own wife who revealed to his enemies what he 
must not eat. Having tasted of the forbidden things, 
Death became powerless and when he attempted to 
wrestle with ayinré, he slipped off and struck his chest 
against the bare ground. 

The fight between ayimré and Death is significant. 
Ayimré is the tree sacred to Oyéku Méji, the chapter to 
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which this poem of Ifa belongs.The theme of Oyékt 
Méji is that of victory over one’s enémies, freedom 
from death and illness. The victory of aytmré over 
death is therefore symbolic of the victory of any man 
who believes in If4 (and for whom this particular 
chapter has been ‘cast’) over the forces of the ajogun 
(Death, illness, disease etc.) who are believed to be 
the eternal enemies of man. 

It isimportant alsq to note that Death was over- 
powered only after his enemies had succeeded in 
feeding him with what was forbidden for him to eat. 
The Yoruba believe that every person has what they 
call ééwd, something which is forbidden for one to eat. 
Some people must not eat some kind of vegetable, 
some kind of food or must not drink some kind of 
alcohol. When a man eats his ééw9, he becomes sick 
and hecould die if sufficient care is not taken of him 
immediately. It is believed furthermore that one can 
only know one’s ééw9 by divination through the Ifa 
system. | 

It is also significant that the defeat of Death: was 
caused by his own wife’s betrayal of him, a universal 
theme in literature. So preponderant is this theme in 
Yoruba oral literature, that it is generally believed that 
the downfall of kings and other important people is: 
almost invariably caused by their wives. The warning 
in lines 159-161 

‘Women are liars, 
Women are traitors; 
Let no man open his mind to women” 


couuu ve taken seriously by any Yoruba man. This 
unfortunate belief of Yoruba men about women is 
probably caused by the rivalries and suspicions endemic 
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in man-woman relationship in a basically polygamous 
culture. It is probably to avoid this social strain that 
this poem recommends only one wife for every man. 


10 


15 


20 


Titiiti lori ogbo. 

Biiripé biiripé lomi gkdo da. 
Dida lomi 9k06 da, 

Omi oko kii yi, 

A dia fan Oodua atéewonro. 
Won ni bo rubo, 

Loédun yii ni 6 gordyée baba é; 
Bi 6 rubo, 

Lédin yii ni & gordyée baba é. 
Sabéé ldrd, 

Togun 16fa, 

Won 6 jé sigun ildbinrin, 

Ki mba won lg. 

Mba mi pa, 

Ma mi ta, 

Mba mi relé 16 sobinrin. 
Oran bi dyi bi dyi. 

A dia fun itd, 

Oko ewuré. 

Oran bi dyi bi dyi. 

A dia fun agbo, 

Okg ilagutan. 
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The soul of elders is everlasting.‘ 

The water inside a moving canoe splashes about 
persistently. 

The water inside a canoe splashes about, 

It does not spill away. 


Ifa divination was performed for Oddua,? who 
descended from above upon iron chains. 

They said that if he performed sacrifice, 

It was in that year that he would ascend the throne 
of his fathers, 

And if he did not perform sacrifice, 

It was in that same year that he would ascend the 
throne of his fathers. 


The people of Sabéé have poison. 

The people of Togun‘ have arrows. 

None of them dare lay a siege to the city of women. 
I would have gone with them. 

I would have killed many, 


I would have sold many into slavery, 

And I would have taken some home as wives. 
Matters that seem always unstable. 

Ifa divination was performed for He-goat, 
The husband of goats. 


Matters that seem always unstable. 
Ifa divination was performed for Ram, 
The husband of all sheep. 
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35 


Oran bi dyi bi dyi, 


_A dia fun apardyéyé, 


Qmg oltioko. 

Oran bi dyi bi dyi, 

A dia fin akérépdénji. 

Qmo agemo ba won Idéhun gbogbo léhun gbogbo. 
Okan soso péré lobinrin din mo I6wé oko. 

Bi won ba di méji, 

Won a dojowi. 

Bi w6n ba di méta, 


Won a déta atilé. 
Bi won bé di mérin, 


Won a di iwg lo rin mi, ni mo rin 9. 
Bi won ba di marin, 


Won a di lagbaja 


Ni 6 run gkoq wa tan Iéhun susuusu. 
Bi won ba di méfa, 


Won a dika. 

Bi wén ba di méje, 

Won a dajé. 

Bi won ba di mégjq, 

Won a di iya alatari bamba 
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Matters that seem always unstable. 
If4 divination was performed for featherless bush- 


fowl, 


Offspring of the king of farmland. 

Matters that seem always unstable. 

If4 divination was performed for akérépgnjus, 

The son of chamelion who always shares out of 
everything. 6 

It is one and only wife that brings pleasure to 
any man. 


When there are two wives, 
They become rivals. 

When they increase to three, 
They destroy the home. 
When they increase to four, 


They laugh one another to scorn. 

When they increase to five, 

They will accuse someone among them 

Of monopolising their husband’s property. . 
When they increase to six, 


They become wicked people. 

When they increase to seven, 

They bécome witches. 

When they increase to eight, 

They will say that the fat-headed favourite. 
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Lo ti ko ird éyi se okog wa Idwo. 
Bi won ba di mésaan, 

Won a di iyaalée wa 6 nisé kan, 
Ko 1abo kan, 

Bo ba ti ji, 

Aso okoo wa nii maaa san kiri. 
Bi won ba di méwaa, 

Won a di ilé Iokgo wa joko6, 

Ni won nwa okoo waa wa. 

Igba té di léékini, 

Mo lo ba won jatipata Idde Aré. 
Won nké janpata janpataa mo mi. 
Won nké oloye oloyeé mo mi. 
Mo ni kin 1é tise Idde Ard ? 
Won ni iyawo lawon ngbé. 

Mo nie pélé o. 

lyaw6 agbélé, 

Omo abil, © 

Omg agboge lori oge. 

lyawo 6 bddsan, 

lyaw6 6 bddoro. 

Iyaw6 6 gbddgb6 Oltyéyéntuyé, 
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Has taught their husband his evil ways. 

When they increase to nine, 

They will say that the favourite wife has no other 
work, 

No other occupation, 

Except to wake up in the morning, 


And wrap herself with their husband’s cloth. 

When they increase to ten, 

They will say that even when their husband stays 
at home 

Women come in to visit him. 

On the first occasion, 


I went to engage in a contest in the city of Aré.’ 
The people of Aré were shouting at me. 

They were yelling at me. | 

I asked, “‘What are you doing in the city of Aré 2” 
They told me that they were marrying a wife. 


Then, I said, “Accept my greetings. 

You will marry more wives. 

You will bear many more children. 

You will marry more and more maidens. 
The wife will deliver female children. 


She will deliver male children. 
The wife will live to become old like Oltiyéyén - 
tuyé.2 
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lyaw6é 6 gbddgbé6 Oliyéyéatuye, 
lyawé 6 gbddgbd Olidgbs; 
Eyi té gbé gbd6 gbd, 


T6 fomodwii ran ondé sérin. 
Omoowt je je ku bi abéré, 
Abéré je je kv bi ird esin. 
Mo ni ¢ jé nkoja. 

W6n ni n maa lo. 


Mo dé igbé je, 

Elaji je. 

Mo bé iyd artgb6é kan jokaijoku. 
O péwé isuko séw6 dtin, 

O pa tewtra séw6 Osi, 


O péw6o koko sadarin. 

ni n waa je, 
Mo lémi 6 gbodo je é. 
Nigba éékeji, 
Mo lo ba won jatipata Idde Aro. 
W6n nké janpata janpatad md mi. 
Wo6n nké oloye oloyeé mé mi. 
Mo ni kin 18 tise Idde Ard? 
Won ni awon njoyé ni. 
Mo nie pélé o. 
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The wife will be as old as Oldyéyénhtuyé. 
She will be as old as Olddgbd, 9 
Who was so old 


That he used an anvil to make a belt of charm 
round the neck. 

The anvil became old and worn-out that it’s size 
was reduced to that of a needle. 

The needle-sized iron became old and worn-out that 
it was reduced to the size of a horse’s tail hair’. 

Then, I pleaded, ‘‘Let me pass”. | 

They said I could continue on my journey. 


On my way, I passed through seven forests, 
Seven wildernesses. 

I met one old worn-out woman. 

She put boiled and crushed yam on the right. 


She placed boiled and ‘crushed wateryam on her 


left. 


She placed boiled and crushed cocoyam in the~ 
middle. 

She invited me to eat, 

But I declined. 

On the second occasion, 

I went toengage in a contest with them in the city 
of Aré. 


The people of Aré were shouting at me. 

They were yelling at me. 

I asked, ‘What are you doing in the city of Aré?” 
They answered that they were installing a chief. 
I said, “Accept my greetings. 
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Oyé 6 gbddgb6 Oityéyéituyé, 
Oyé 6 gbddgbo Oluyéyéntuyé, 
Oyé 6 gbdd6gb6 Oludgbé; 

Eyi té gb6 gbd6 gbd, 

To fomodéwt ran odé sértin. 
Omoowt je j2 ki bi abéré, 
Abéré je je kt bi iri esin. 

Mo ni e jé nkoja. 

Won ni n maa lo. 

Mo dé igbé je, 

Eluju je. 

Mo ba iya artigbo kan jokujoku. 
O péwo isuko séwé tin, 

O pa tewlira sowo Osi, 

O péwoo k6ko sarin. 


105 O ni n waa je, 


110 


Mo lémi 6 gbodo je é. 

mui QOwO epo, 
O fi td mi 1éékéé mi Otun itdrord, itérérd. 
O mt owé epo, 
O fi to mi 1é&kéé mi dsi itdrdrd, itdrdro. 
Igba ti mo délé, 
Iya ni mo jeun Idde. 
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The chief will be as old as Oluyéyéntuyé. 

He will be as old as Oluyéyéntuyé. 

The chief will be as old as Oludgbo, 

Who was so old | 

That he used an anvil to make a belt of charms 
round the neck. 


The anvil became old and so worn-out that it’s 
size was reduced to that of a needle. 

The needle-sized iron became old and so worn-out 
that it was reduced to the size of a horse’s 
tail hair.” 

Then, I pleaded, ‘‘Let me pass”. 

They said I could continue on my journey. 

I passed through seven forests, 


Seven wildernesses. 

I met one old, worn-out woman. 

She put boiled and crushed yam in palmoil on her 
right. 

She placed boiled and crushed wateryam on her 
left. 

She placed boiled and crushed cocoyam in the 
middle. oO 


She invited me to eat. 

But I declined. 

She took her oily hand, 

And with it made a slender mark on my right 
cheek. 

She took her oily hand, 


And with it made a slender mark on my left cheek. 
When I arrived at home, 
Mother said that I ate outside. 
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Mo Jémi 6 jeun Idde. 
lya I6un 6 na mi. 
115 Mo ni ééwd Odsa. 
Enikan 6 gbodo na babalawo, 
To ba gbofa yanran yanran 1éti Ifé yi. 
W6n ni emi nii se? - 
Mo ni bééyan ba na babalawo, 


120 Té gbofa yanran yanran I6étii Ife yi, 
Ohun burtku a maa ja Johun burukt, 
Ohun burtkt a si j4 lohun btrvki; 
Egtin éwon 6 subi légiin ata, 

Ohun burtku a maa ja luraa won. 


125 Paminpao ni pansa ojibunaa ré luraa won. 
Liminlvé ni kéngbé méjii luraa won l6na odo. 
Lonii ni parikdko 6 tenuu dindtn wa, 

Lonii ni parigidi 6 tenu bata jade. 
A dé fin Ordnmila | 
130 Nijo ti won npaya iki nigbé 
— Loja Ejigbomekin. 
Iki gbd, 
Iku han bii gate. 
Iku mérin se késé, 
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But I said I did not. 
Mother said that she would beat me. 


115 To which I answered, “It is forbidden by the gods 


For anyone to beat an Ifa priest 

Who knows If very well in this city of Ife”. 

But she asked what would be the consequence if 
she did so. 

To which I replied, “If a person beats an Ifa priest 


120 Who knows Ifa very well in this city of Ifé, 


Bad things will fall from above upon bad things; 

Worse things will fall upon worse things. 

Sharp éwon thorns will fall upon sharp ata" 
thorns. 

Bad things will fall upon one another. 


125 The gourd hung over the fireplace falls upon those 


beneath sounding paminpag.'2 

Gourds hit one another on the way to the river 
sounding lumialud.3 

This is the day the dindin drum* will sound no 
more. 

This is the very day that bata drum' will not 
sound again’’. 

Ifa divination was performed for Ordnmila 


130 On the day Death’s mother was being flogged 


In the market of Ejigbomekin.' 

Death heard, 

And cried aloud in anger. 

Death made the elephant his horse’s spur. 
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135 O fefon sokin fa, 
O fakekéé pa késé ija mésé danindanindanin. 
Iku té ori ooro, 
-Ooro gbiramu nlé. 
Iku té ori apa, 
140 Apa gbiramt nleé. 
Iku té ori igba, 
Igba gbirami: nilé. 
Iku té ori igi gbogbo, 
Igi gbogbo gbirami: nilé. 


145 Ayunré nikan 16 ni ori oun 6 gbéd. 
O ni iki ti Hpoldja ti hpaladé, 
Iku ti npa 166kolé66ko, 
Iku ti nponilé ti hpabulédd; 
Bawo ni iku yii 6 se ni poun ? 
150 Ayuinré mu eéji adibo, 
O mi eéta iténi, 
O kori sdko alawo, 
Won ni 6 réku méji oliwéré, 
Won ni 6 réja méji abiwégbada. 
155 Obidie méji abédod likéluké, 
Ewuré méji abamt rederede, 
Einla méji té fiwo sdstka. 
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135 He made the buffalo his rope. | 
He made the scorpion his tightly fixed spur, ready 
for war. 
Death was next seen on top of the ooro tree."’ 
He pulled down the ooro tree with a great force. 
Death was next seen on top of the mahogany tree. 


140 He pulled down the mahogany tree with a great 
force. 
Death was next seen on top of the locust-bean tree. 
He pulled down the locust bean tree with a great 
force. ; 
Death was on top of other trees. 
He fell down other trees with great force. 


145 The only exception was the ayimré” tree who said 
that he was not ripe for the fight. 
He asked, ‘Death who kills popular men and kings. 
Death who kills great names, 
Death who kills free-born citizens and strangers, 
How will this death not kill him ?” 


150 Ayimré got hold of two cowries for casting Ifa lots,’ 
He took the three cowries to be paid before the 
Ifa priest spreads his mat”, 
He went to the house of an Ifa priest. 
He was asked to perform sacrifice with two fast- 
moving rats, 
Two fish that swim gracefully, 


155 Two hens with big livers, 
Two goats heavy with foetus. 
Two cows with fat horns. 
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Gbogbo ré naa loru. 
Obinrin 1éké, 
160 Obinrin lodalé, 
Kééyan mo find han fdbinrin. 
A dia fin O1d6jongbddu, 
Obinrin Iku 
Won pé é 1606r0 kutukuti, 
165 Won ni kin ni Iku gkgo ré 0 gbodo je. 
T6 finpgmo oldmgo kiri ? 
ni kin ni won o fin oun ? 
O ni oun 6 gba igba Oké I6w6o won. 
Igba to gba igba oké tan, 


170 O ni Iku, oko oun, 6 gbodo jeku. 
Won ni b6 ba jeku nko ? 
O ni ow Iku a maa wa iréroro irérérd. 
O ni Iku, oko oun, 6 gbodo jeja. 
Won ni bo ba jeja nk6 ? 
O ni Iku, oko oun, 6 gbedd jeyin pépéye. 
Won ni bo ba jeyin pépeye nko ? 
O ni Iki a maa bi igdrord igdrdrd. 
O ni Iku, oko oun, 6 gbodd jelébuté. 
180 Won ni bé ba jelébuté nko ? 


a ° 


O ni gbogbo ara Iki a maa ht ibuté ibite. 
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He performed everything. 
Women are liars, 


160 Women are traitors. 


Let no man open his mind to women. 

Ifa divination was performed for Oléjongbodu, 2! 
The wife of Death. 

She was called early in the morning, 


165 And asked what her husband must not eat 


That made him able to kill other people’s children 
about. 

She asked for what they would give her. 

She said that she would take two hundred ¢ké 
measures of cowries 

After she had taken the money, 


170 She said Death, her husband, must not eat rats. 


They asked, ‘“‘What would happen if he ate rats” ? 

She said, ‘““The hands of Death would shake with- 
out stop”’. 

She said, Death, her husband must not eat fish. 

They asked, ‘“‘What would happen if he ate fish ?”’ 


175 She said, “The feet of Death would shake with- 


out stop”. 

She said that Death, her husband, must not eat 
duck’s egg. 

They asked, ““What would happen if he ate duck’s 
egg ?” 

She said, ““Death would vomit without stop.” 

She said that Death, her husband, must not eat 
elébuté 


180 They asked, ““What would happen if he ate 


elébuté ?” 
She said, ““Death would become very weak.” 
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Won finkt léku, 
O jeku tan, 
Gbogbo owo [ku nwa irdroro irororo. 

185 Won finku lea, 

O jeja tan, | 
Won fanku os pépéye, 
O jeyiin pépéye tan, 
190 Iku mbi igorord igdroro. 
Won funku lélébuté, 
O jelébuté tan, 
Gbogbo ara Iku nhu ibuté ibite. 
Iku té ori aylinré, 
195 Aytinré yeri bésé. 
Iku waa yo tééré, 
O waa figé sale. 
Iku waa yo téeré, 
O waa di gbiramt nile, 

200 O waa fariwo ta saddle saale. 
Ordnmild 16 doyéyé mi dyéyé. 
O6to niki yé léri awo, 

Oyeye. 
Mo jawé oluyéeré o. 

205 Oyéyé. 
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They gave rats to Death. 
Death ate rats, 
And his hands started to shake without stop. 


185 They gave fish to Death. 
Death ate fish, 
And his feet started to shake without stop. 
They gave duck’s egg to Death. 
Death ate duck’s egg, 


190 And he started to vomit without stop. 
They gave elébuté to Death. 
Death ate elébuté, 
And he became very weak. 
Death climbed up the aytmré tree. 


195 The Ayimré tree moved to one side. 
Death slipped suddenly, 
And fell, chest downward. 
Death slipped suddenly, 
And fell down with a loud noise, 


200 And started to shout for pain. 
Orunmila said, ““Oyéyé,» I hail you. 
It is certainly true that Death has alppee from 
Ifa priest’s head. 
Oyéyé, I salute you. 
I pluck the leaves of Oluyééré tree. 


205 Oyéyé, I salute you.” 
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NOTES 


. The soul of elders is everlasting. The Yoruba 


believe in life after death for people who have 
attained old age before their deaths. When an old 
man dies, he is believed only to have made a 
change of position from one plane of existence 
here on earth to another plane in heaven. 


. Oodua. The great mythical ancestor of the Yoruba. 


He is believed to have descended from the sky into 
Ifé, the cradle of Yoruba civilization. 


. Sabéé. Name of a dialect group of the Yoruba- 


speaking people of Dahomey. 


. Togin. Name of another place. 
. Akéréponju. Name of an animal. 
. Chamelion who always shares out of everything. 


This refers to the power of the chamelion in 
taking on any colour within its immediate en- 
vironment. 


. The city of Aré. This is a place-name refering to 


a place the chief of which bears the title Ard, an 
important Ogboni title. 


. Oluyéyéntuyé. Name of a mythical being who is 


believed to have lived for hundreds of years. 


. Oludgbd. Name of another person believed to 


have lived very long on earth. 

Ewon thorns. The thorns of a shrub which grows 
in curves resembling a chain. 

Ata thorns. The thorns of a shrub also known 
by that name. 

Paminpad. This literally means “kill me and I 
also kill you.” It is an imitation of the sound 
made by two small gourds falling on each other. 
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13, 


14. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Liminlid. This can be translated literally as 
“beat me and I also beat you’. It is an imitation 
of the sound made by two big gourds falling on 
each other. 

Dimdim drum. The Yoruba talking drum. It consists 
of a set of four drums beaten by a group of artists. 
The drum is called ‘“‘talking drum” because it is 
capable of making use of codes to produce a 
type of language which nearly all Yoruba people 
can decode. 


. Bata drum. This is another set of talking drums 


used in the worship of Sang6, the Yoruba thunder 
and lightning Divinity. 


. Kjigbomekin. A famous market in Yoruba oral 


literature believed to be the most important 
market of old Oy6, which is now in ruins. 


. Ooro tree. A very tall hard-wood which resembles 


the African teak. 


. Ayimré. Albizzia of any species (Mimosaceae). A 


tall hard-wood often mentioned in Ifa literary 
corpus. It is believed to be sacred to Oyéku Méji, 
the second Odi of Ifa 
Casting of Ifa lots. These lots known as ibo 
consist of a pair of cowries tied together symbo- 
lising ‘‘yes” and a piece of bone which stands for 
“no”. 
These are the three cowries which a client must 
put on the Ifa instrument before the Ifa priest 
spreads his mat and starts divination. It is how- 
ever not a “consultation fee’ because the Ifa 
priest could carry on the divination without the 
three cowries. 
Oléjohgbodu. This literally means the owner of 
Ojongbodu, a quarter in Oy6. 
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22. 


23: 
24, 


23; 


Oké. A straw container of cowries which holds 
twenty thousand cowries, the equivalent of the 
modern Nigerian five shillings. 

Elébuté. A type of vegetable food crop. 

Oyéyé. Another name for Oyéku Méji, the second 
of the major sixteen Odi: of Ifa. 

Oluyééré tree. Another name for ayimré. (see 
footnote 18 above). 
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iv. Ifa, Threatened By Death, Was Saved 
By The Giant Rat and Iyewa 


This poem portrays conflict between Ordnmila, a 
representative of the divine forces, and Death, one 
of the main antagonists of man collectively known as 
ajogun (literally “warriors against man’’). The ajogun 
and the ajé (witches) are believed to be the avowed ene- 
mies of man who have no other business in life apart 
from the ruination of man’s handiwork. Some of the 
other ajogun are artm (Disease), of6 (Loss), égba 
(Paralysis) and Oran (Trouble). 

Orunmila saw in his sleep that danger was threatening. 
He therefore consulted his divination instruments and 
he was asked to perform sacrifice with a giant rat. 
That giant rat which he used for sacrifice made a hole 
from the back of his house into his sitting room. So 
that when Death eventually came one morning, 
looking for Ordnmila, the latter slipped into the giant 
‘rat’s hole and emerged outside the house. 

When Orinmila escaped from his house, he started 
to run away from Death while the latter was also 
tracing his footsteps along the road. At last, Ordmmila 
arrived at a river where he met Iyewa, an important 
but single lady, washing clothes. When he disclosed 
to her that he was being pursued by Death, Iyewa 
covered him up with the wooden receptacle inside 
which she was washing her clothes. When Death at 
last came to the river, Iyewa deceived him when she 
said that Orinmila had gone very far away from the 
river whereas the latter was beneath the wooden bowl 
upon which she was sitting. 

» When Iyewa noticed that Death had gone very far, 

she opened the wooden bowl and asked, Orunmila 

to follow her home. In the home of Iyewa, Orimmila 
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was well entertained with all the things he liked to eat. 
At night, Ordmmilé made love to Tyewa. The result 
was that she became pregnant and both of them 
later married each other despite the fact that socially 
Iyewa was a more important person than Orimmila. 
In this seemingly simple story, we see a number of 
important points. First, the state of. war existing 
between Death and Ortmmilé. We are not told why 
Death wanted to kill Ordmmila simply because we do 
not need to be told. Death and the other ajogun are 
believed to be in a constant and permanent state of 
war with man and the good or friendly supernatural 
powers i.e. the Orisa and the ancestors. Therefore 
there does not have to be any offence at all before one 
of the ajogun attacks any man or any of the orisa. 
Secondly, we notice that the giant rat was the first 

saviour of Ortmmila. The relationship between the 
giant rat and Ordnmila as portrayed by the Ifa literary 
corpus is a very interesting one. He is usually presented’ 
as the avowed friend of Orinmila who later betrayed 
him. Hence the Ifa song : ) 

“Okété, bayii niwa ré. 

O bafa mulé, 

O dafa’”. 

Giant-rat, so this is your character. 

You drank earth with Ifa (i.e. vowed never to 

betray Ifa), 

But (at last) you betrayed him’’. 
One of the reasons why the giant-rat is regarded as a 
friend of Ifa is that this animal loves to store many 
palmnuts inside its hole. The question of betrayal 
comes in because the giant-rat does not store palmnuts 
for fun. It stores them for food during wet days or 
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at any other time when it finds it difficult to go out. 

Thirdly, we see in this story, Iyewa, a woman as 
saviour of Ortinmila, The story indeed ends with both 
of them in a happy, married life singing in praise of 
each other. This is in great contrast to the poem 
contained in the last chapter where we see Death’s 
wife as the cause of her husband’s downfall. We 
therefore see in the total picture of women in Yoruba 
literature, a love-hate situation. On the one hand 
women are the witches; they are branded as liars and 
men are warned not to open all their hearts to them. 
But on the other hand, they perform the mysterious 
function of carrying the foetus in their wombs and 
bringing them forth as children. They can also bestow 
love and satisfaction to man’s life. In other words, 
women are presented on the one hand as evil and on 
the other hand as good. Even the ajé (witches) are 
sometimes said to be good ! One sometimes hears of 
benevolent ajé. 

Lastly, in this story, Iyewa married Orunmila be- 
cause she discovered that as a result of the sexual 
contact they had, she became pregnant. At this stage, 
there was no sign of love between them. But Iyewe 
decided to marry Ortnmila for this reason alone, and 
she remained ever grateful to him saying, ““He prevented 
me from childlessness.” This poem therefore under- 
lines the well-known question of the importance of 
children in African marital life. As already mentioned, 
children, for the Yoruba, constitute an important 
aspect of their value system. A childless life is regarded 
as a loss, a waste and a disappointment. Thus we see the 
importance placed on fertility and continuity repre- 
sented by children as an important aspect of the whole 
purpose of life itself. 
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O ni ‘Janrigi lawo Ijanrigi. 
Ijanrigi lawo Ijanrigi. 
Tjanrigi jagada. 

Difa fOriuinmila, 


Ifa da ’Dingbé, won ni iku dé. 
Ordnmila 16 gbdké Ipori é kalé. 
“Thi 6 le kaun mo” ? 
Salapeeré loun naa. 

sun, oorun ré 0 dogba. 


Ifa wi pé abéléyiun suunrun kan moju ? 
Ko kié sii o. 

Iku nwa a a kii wara wara bayii niisiiin , 
TO féé pa a. 

Apata dkété ni k6 fi ribo sddo Est. 
Ow6 pipod naa béé. 

O da se, 6 1a se, 

Won ni Orinmila, 

Won lébo ni 6 ru o. 

KOrtuinmila 6 ji nkitikith ard , 
K6 poun 6 bodta boju, 

L6 wo enu ona dde, 

Ni iku fi aso ostiun ré bora, 
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He said that Janrigi!, the Ifa priest of Ijanrigi; 
Ijanrigi, the [f4 priest of Ijaunrigi'; 

Ijanrigi whose other name was Jagada, 

Performed divination for Ordnmi!a 


When he cast Idingbé2 and he was warned about 
imminent death. 

It was Orinmila who laid down _ his Oké-ipdri, 

And asked whether he was free from all evils. 

Ortamila was a suspecting person. 

When he slept, he discovered that his sleep was 
not sound. 


Ifa says that probably this person had a bad HEED 
the previous night. 

He should watch out, 

Because death is right now anxiously looking for 
him, 

In order to kill him. 

He should offer a big giant rat as sacrifice to Es 


Together with plenty of money. 

After some time in the process of divination, 
Orurmila was warned 

That he must perform sacrifice. 

When Orunmila woke up very early in the morning, 


And as he stepped out of his house in order to 
wash his face, 

He looked up towards the main entrance to the 
compound, 

And saw death clad in his red clothes, 
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L6 fi gbéngbo kérin, 

Ni nkut bd fia. 

Juu to lu oddé, 

Apata okété tOritinmild si e ribo, 
O kolu yara. 

O ttin jade nyara, 

O tin bédéniu palo. 

Hin, 16 ba teri bo...... 

Apata okété si ti gbésa, 

Lati idi Esu t6 ti se artibg si. 

O si waa luja é s60dé Orunmila. 
Ju tOrduinmila luniu hd okété, 
Fyinkulé é 16 yo si. 

Nebaa ku 6 wodde, 

O wolé, 6 woké. 

O wo yard, 6 wodde, 

O gaja, | 

Ko ri Oruinmila m6. 

Ni eni toun ri lénu onaa ré niisilin, 
Bé ha ti 4 jeé? 

Orunmila ti tatapd, 

O ti ho. 


O ti gbé apo agbiraa ré atirike. 
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With his heavy club on his neck, 
Coming along in great haste. 


Orunmila ran into the house. 

And the giant rat which Ordnmila offered for 
sacrifice had... 

Ortamila ran into the bedroom, 

And ran out again from the bedroom, 

And went inside the parlour. 


He then ran inside the...... 

The giant rat had made a big hole 

From the shrine of Esii where the sacrifice was 
placed into Orinmila’s sitting room. 

When Ortiamila went inside the hole of the giant 
rat, 


He came out of it at the back of his house. 

When death entered the house, 

He looked down and up. 

He searched the bed-room and the sitting room. 
He climbed the ceiling. 


But he could not find Ortinmila 

He wondered what could have happened to the 
man he saw by the door just a few moments 
before. 

He questioned himself as to what had happened. 

But Ordamila had crossed to safety. 

He had escaped. 


He carried with him his agbira bag’ and his fly 
wisk. 
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Iku, ane tu oodee ré tan, ti 0 ri, 
O bé séyinkilé § 
L6 rojti esée ré Ale. 


Ata ba yiun naa. 
Iku fon 6n. 


Rie, rie, rie, rie, 
Orinmila naa 6 duo. 
KOriunmila 6 dédo, 

Sala, sala, sala, 

Njé k6 goké odd, 

O si ba "Yewa Idju odo. 
Lo dojuu gba délé ni nfoso. 
Orunmila 6 le ki i. 

Ha ha ! 6 ni Baba kére-fogbon-senu, 
Eé ti jé? | 
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He ran away in great haste. 

Before death finished searching Ordinmila’s house 

Wondering whether he was somewhere in the 
house, 

Ortinmila had travelled a distance as far as 
Ibadan. 

When death searched the house without seeing 

Ortnmila, 

He went to the back of the house, 

And saw Ortinmila’s foot-prints on the ground. 

He said that was a very good trail. 

Death moved away, 


Running in great haste. 

Oriamila himself did not stop running. 
When Oriinmila got to a river, 

He waded through it in great haste. 

But as he was about to cross the river bank, 


He found ’Yewa’ near the river. 
She turned her wooden tray upside down and was 
washing her clothes on it. 


Ortinmila could not greet her. 


But she said in amazement, “‘Father, the small one 
with a mind full of wisdom,’ 
What is the matter ? 


What is chasing you like this ? 

I know that you do not usually run like this.” 

Ordnmila replied that he was really in a desperate 
situation, 

Because death was the one chasing him. 
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Ha ha ha! O ni dud, dud, dud, 


O ni mé lo mé. 

O ni méo bod. 

Igba opdon ré hénhé ti fi nfoso, 
O si da aso kid nnt é. 

O ni go mole. 


Lo ba go mole. 

O fopén de. 

Lo ba j6k066 léri opdn. 

NlIyewa ba nfoso. 

Ko da se, 6 1a se, 

NIku dé fia, fia, fia. 

Leesin nktn Un rain. 

Gbogbo ara nrin siin. 

O kiyewa. 

Iyewa ki 1. 

O ni dnaa bo lo béun rOriuinmila si ? 
ni haa! biwo naa 6 baa paniyan, 

O 6 m606 fi pé 9 baa lagbdra 166 m606 fii sawéwa. 

O ni HjOrdinmila k6 6 nlé? 
ni hain. 

Haaa! 6 ni gbd, 

Ka pé hwddowe, 
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She asked Orimmila to wait, 


And stop running. 

She asked him to come along. | 

She took her big wooden tray on which she was 
washing, 

And poured out her clothes from it. 

She asked Orimmila to lie down. 


Orimmila lied down, 

She covered him up with the wooden tray, 
And sat upon it. 

Iyewa then continued her washing. 

After a while, and at last, 


Death came in great haste 

With flies flocking around him, 

And with his body dripping all over (with blood). 
He greeted Iyewa, 

And Iyewa also greeted him. 


Death asked from her the direction in which 
Orimmila went. 

But she replied saying, ““When you want to kill 
people, 

You always rely on your power and take things 
rather carelessly’’. 

She asked whether it was not Ordnmila whom 
death was pursuing. 

Death replied, ““Yes’’. 


She laughed and said, “Listen carefully 
Even if he is crawling along, 
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115 Asedani ni tise é. 
Oko da? 
O fi Ordnmila si yard kan. 
Iyewa k66 yara kan, 
sun. 


120 Ngbdokan Ortnmila balé tan, 
T6 jiyan, nnu é é na toto. 
T6 jeku, td jeru, 
Tara é é ya, 
O ti gbagbé ajogun té le e déddg ré. 


125 Oké le dain. 
Haa! Oun 6 ha ti haa se? 
Iyewa 16 si mé6 mo fd, 
T6 se rogddo yi. 
Ko si sékinrin kan Idddo ré. 
130 Nebdd ya, Orinmild ni otiti imd un dié. 
0 léun i yé ha fin 9 ldso kan si i. 
O ni béun 6 baa tie stin 16kée *lé nihiin baii. 
Iyewa ni bdo waa ni? 
Sé yd6 ha le wo béé? 
135 Haa! O loun té ha se pé nkan 16 Idun ba a yin. 
Hain, 6 se béé, 
O sin ldkée *1é. 
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She asked Ordnmila to wait, 


And stop running. 

She asked him to come along. | 

She took her big wooden tray on which she was 
washing, 

And poured out her clothes from it. 

She asked Ortmmila to lie down. 


Ortimmila lied down, 

She covered him up with the wooden tray, 
And sat upon it. 

Iyewa then continued her washing. 

After a while, and at last, 


Death came in great haste 

With flies flocking around him, 

And with his body dripping all over (with blood). 
He greeted Iyewa, 

And Iyewa also greeted him. 


Death asked from her the direction in which 
Orimmila went. 

But she replied saying, ““When you want to kill 
people, 

You always rely on your power and take things 
rather carelessly”’. 

She asked whether it was not Orinmila whom 
death was pursuing. 

Death replied, ‘““Yes”’. 


She laughed and said, “Listen carefully 
Even if he is crawling along, 
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O 16ké odo té gin niisiiin, 
O 16 jogdji dké odd lo. 
O ni sa fona ibi t6 lo han ’un. 
95 Olona té lo nv un. 
Iku fon On. 
Kira, kira, kira, kira, kira. 
Orinmild s4 domi mabé opén 
Ti Iyewa fi nfoso, 
100 T6 j6k66 1é léri. - 
Ngb06 lo tan, 
Iyewa ni Orinmila, 
O ni hiin. 
O léun 6 pasod ’yoki ti. 
105 O ni még kalog ’lé. 
O nika nii. 
O ni yoo pa 6 nu un. 
LOrinmila ba bayewa loo ’lé. 
O fii yard kan. 
110 O téni fin un. 
Lo 166 fisuti ’na. 
O gtinyan. 
O din eku atiri. 
Iyewa si nii, gbogbo dde ti nse, 
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He must have crossed, by now, 
‘More than forty rivers”’. 


But death insisted that she should show him the 
direction in which Ortinmila went. 


She then said, ‘““That is the way along which he 
went”. 

Death started out again, 

Running in great haste 

While Ordmmila was in great fear underneath the 
wooden tray 

On which Iyewa was formerly washing, 


And upon which she now sat. 

When death disappeared, 

Iyewa called upon Orinmila, 

And he answered her. 

She then told him that she would leave the re- 
maining clothes unwashed 


So that Ordnmila could follow her home. 

She said, ““He (death) is a wicked being, 

He would have killed you”’. 

Ortnmila therefore followed Iyewa to her home, 
And she gave him a room to stay in. 


She spread a mat for him on the floor. 

She put yams on fire, 

And made pounded yam. 

She cooked a soup of rats and locust-beans.° 

Whereas all the mestruation which Iyewa had 
been having, 
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115 Asedani ni tise é. 
Oko da? 
O fi Oranmila si yard kan. 
Iyewa k66 yara kan, 
sun. 


120 Ngbdokan Ortnmila balé tan, 
T6 jiyan, nnu é é na toto. 
T6 jeku, t6 jer, 
Tara é é ya, 
O ti gbagbé ajogun té le e déddo ré. 
125 Oké le dain. 
Haa! Oun 6 ha ti haa se? 
Iyewa 16 si mdé6 mé fd9,. 
T6 se rogodo yi. 
KO si sokunrin kan Idd6o ré. 
130 Ngbdd ya, Ordnmild ni otiti imu un dié. 
O Id6un i yo ha fin 9 ldso kan si i. 
O ni boun 6 baa tie stn Idkée '1é nihiin baii. 
Iyewa ni béo waa ni? 
Sé yoo ha le wo béé? 


135 Haa! O loun té ha se pé dkan 16 Ioun baa yin. 
Hain, 6 se béé, 
O sin Iokée ’lé. 
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115 Were all wasted 
Since she had no husband. 
She lodged Ordnmila in one room, 
She entered her own room, 
And went to sleep. 


120 When Orinmila’s mind came to perfect peace 
After eating pounded yam to his satisfaction, 
And after eating a soup of rats and locust-beans 
Which restored his energy, 

He forgot all the perils which brought him to 
Tyewa. 


125 His pennis became turgid. 
He wondered what he could do. 
And Iyewa was a light-complexioned person | 
With a fleshy and neat body. 
But she had no man living with her. 


130 After some time, Ortinmila complained of cold, 
And Yewa asked whether he would need another 
wrapper. 
But instead Ortnmila suggested that he should 
move near the door (in the room where she was 
sleeping). 
To which Iyewa said, ““How ? 
I hope that will not cause any disturbance ?” 


135 But Orunmila replied that he did not forget that he 
was driven to her by force of circumstances. 
He therefore did as he suggested, 
And slept near the door (inside her bed-room). 
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ila aa a 


Orunmila éé sin tan, 


Té e fod sdorunpa. 


140 Béé 16 se wo wde wo, 
Béé 16 se kan Iyewa. 
Obiin $a piroro mole. 

O di pOriuinmila fifa aso. 
Tyewa 6 fohtn mo. 


145 Ngboun naaa si ti gbé pé..... 


Ti 6 si lomo kan ti nibikan. 
Ode ti tise Asedanii ni. 
Ortinmila 16 mé Tyewa. 


Tyewa naa fi oj6 ayéé ’lé fun. 


150 O béré si iséé se, 
O si se é béé, 
Tléé si e mo. 
O toju onje aard fun tan, 
O ni még loolé, 

155 Iku lo nv un. 


ae 


O niki éé podri ilé ééyan [éémeji. 


Oruinmila délé, 
T6d! 6 gbddd...... 
Febéé nlyewa télé. 
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Orahmila had hardly lied down, 
When he started to behave like a somnambulist. 


140 That was how he crawled and crawled 
Until he got to Iyewa. 
But the lady pretended to be asleep. 
Orunmiia started to remove her clothes, 
But she said nothing again. 


145 And since she too had heard that..... 
And since she had no children. 
All her menstruations were not followed up by 
sexual intercourse. 
Orimnmila clung to Iyewa, 
And she too cooperated with him. 


150 He started to work upon her, 
And he did like that 
Until the following morning. 
After preparing breakfast for him, 
She told him to go home, 


155 Because death had gone away. 
And assured him that death does not go tothe 
same house twice (without sufficient time lag):9. 
When Ortainila got heme, 
He dared not........ 
Since Iyewa was not his equal. 


160 Olda réé ju tié lo, 
Ipoo réé ju tié lo. 
Orinmila, kin 16 ni télé. 
O ti mékan kiio nibé 
Pé, t6d, oun réore jokan se nu un. 
165 Osi 1é, Iyewa 0 ba rédde mood. 
Iyewa ni kin 16 ko 10 un. 
Léun tdéun 6 ti se, 
Boyokutnrin ii karin ran ’un ni. 
tun wo 6 loju, 
170 Ost kejii tun yi lé e. 
O di pé bi wén ba padé Iyewa Idde, 
Won a ni ha! 
Iyewa, kin ni nla 
A md b6 9 yd o. 
175 Oloun 6 so 6 kalé o. 
Asejalé 10l6un 6 se é o. 
Iyewa ni kin ni? 
Njoun 6 nii run layé. 
Neba to dé ini ’lé, 
180 Ow6 16 ka, 
O ragbébo adie, 
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160 She belonged to a higher social status. 
Her position in society: was higher than his. 
Since Ortnmila realized his inferior position, 
He did not keep in mind their friendship. 
He dismissed it as a passing experience of only one 
day. 


165 The next month, Iyewa did not see her menstrua- 
tion again. 
She wondered what was wrong with her 
Since she had never lost her menstruation before. 
She thought that probably she had got a veneral 
disease (from their intercourse). 
She started to watch for further developments 


170 Until the second month. 
After some time, when people met Iyewa outside, 
They expressed their surprise saying : 
“‘Tyewa, could it be true ? 
We rejoice with you. 


175 God will grant you a peaceful delivery. 
God will make you carry it to full maturity’’. 
Iyewa herself started to wonder 
And to feel happy at the prospect of leaving behind 
her own survivor in life. 
When she got home, 


180 She took some money, 
And bought some hens, 
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O rewtré, 
Ertusu 6 winrin, élub6. 
Lo ba fon on, 


185 O dilé Ordnmila, 

Ni nlo6 ra ndii oké ipori é. 

Oun, béé ya k6? 

A J¢ ri bee jalé, 

Toun 6 ni nkan kan ti ’ibikan. 
190 Nnkan nnkan, 

O sa ko mo kini ii. 

Ni ba nsésiin, 

Esin yi kGo niwon. 

Nigba ti 6 donka sikewaa, 
195 Wééé omo. 

Iyewa bimo, 

A nwa nnawo nti un mo, 

Oti Oo mééri, 

Obi, eran, 
200 Gbogbo nkan gbaa, 

Ni ’6n dijo foéttiin ilu, 

Osii ’1U, 

Awon agogo nipddro, 

Aran nikija, 
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Some goats, 
Many loads of yams and yam-flour. 
She started out, 


185 And went to Orunmila’s house. 
When she got there, she prayed to his Ifa instru- 
ments 


Asking herself whether it could be true, 
And praying that it should finally become true 
Since she had never had a child before. 


190 She started to say all sorts of things in bewilder- 
ment. . 
She started out seriously, 
Praying and worshipping 
Beyond all expectations. 
In the tenth month by inclusive counting, 


195 The cry of a new baby was heard. 
Tyewa had a baby. 
The ceremony and festivities were beyond descrip- 
tion. 
Drinks were inexhaustible. 
So were kolanuts and meat. 


200 They sent packages of all good things 
To the otua ' of the town, 
And the Osi '2 of the town. 
They offered same to those who beat the Ifa gong, 
Those who beat the aran drums, 33 
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205 Opa kugukugi Idde Iserimogbe. 
Won béré sii jo. 
Won hyo. 
Won ni béé gégé ni Awon awo awon hsenuu ’re, 
Ti ’on fi fpe ’Fa. 


210 Kjanrigi lawo Ijanrigi. 
Ijanrigi lawo Ijanrigi. 
ljanrigi jagada. 

Dif fOrvinmila, 
Ifa da ’Dingbé 
215 Won ni iku dé. 
Ordnmila, n 16 sd, $44, sa, 
O si ba ’Yewa 16d0, 
Béé nlyewa si se mu Orinmila wolé lo. 
Ortnmila 16 sddee "Yewa. 

220 O si fi bi, 

O ni kd mo mo jé nki nd. 
Iyewa, ko mo mo jé okt nt, 
Iyewa. 

Negba Iyewa 6 baa si dahin, 

225 A ni, ko mo mo jé njagan o, 
Baraapetu, 
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205 And those who use sticks tomake melodious music. 
They started to dance, 
And to rejoice. 
They said that was exactly how their Ifa priests 
employed their good voices 
In praise of Ifa. 


210 Ijanrigi, If4 priest of Ijanrigi; 
ijanrigi, Ifa priest of Ijanrigi; 
Ijanrigi, whose other name was Jagada, 
Performed divination for Ordimmila 
When he cast Idinghé, 


215 And he was warned about imminent death. 
Orimmila was the one who ran and ran 
Until he met "Iyewa in the river. 

And she took Ordnmila home. 
Orimmila had sexual intercourse with Iyewa, 


220 And it resulted in the birth of a child. 
He said, ‘She saved me from perishing. 
Iyewa saved me from perishing. 
lyewa’”’ 

And Iyewa also answered him thus: 


225 ‘‘He saved me from childlessness. 
Baraapetu. 
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Ko mo mo jé njagan, 

Baraapetu. 

Ko mo mo jé njagan o, 
230 Baraapetu, 

Ko mo mo jé njagan. 

Baraapetu. 

Ko mo mo jé nku sont o, 

Iyewa, 


235 Ko mo mo jé nk sont. 
Tyewa. 
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He saved me from childlessness. 
Baraapetu. 
He saved me from childlessness. 


230 Baraapetu. 
He saved me from childlessness. 
Baraapetu’’. 
“She saved me from perishing. 
Iyewa. 


235 She saved me from perishing. 
Tyewa.”’ 
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10. 


NOTES 


Ijanrigi. This word, which has been played upon 
here in the second and third lines, is the name of 
an Ifa priest. 

Idingbé. One of the 256 minor Odu of Ifa. 

Oke ipori. This refers here to Ordnmila’s Ifa 
divination instruments. 

In traditional Yoruba society, many people lived 
in large compounds with one or two entran- 
ces. The appartments in each compound are 
either built together to form one block con- 
taining many rooms or they may be built in form 
of separate houses joined together to form one 
compound. Each compound encloses a large 
Open space in which children could play and 
where adults could hold meetings or stay in the 
evening to rest after the normal day’s work. 
Agbira is a bag carried by Ifa priests inside which 
they keep their divination instruments. 

“As far as Ibadan” here refers to about thirty- 
three miles the distance between Oyo, where this 
poem was recorded, and Ibadan. 

“Yewa is a shortened form of the word “‘Iyewa’’, 
a personal name. Iyewa is also the name of a river. 
This is one of the appelations of Ortmmila and it 
refers to his divine and divinatory power which 
makes him able to know the future and interpret it. 
Rats and locust-beans are some of the things 
usually offered to Oritmmila, and they are believed 
to be his favourite food. 

It is believed that once death has failed to kill a 
person after visiting his abode once, it takes him 
a long time to return to that person again. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


Otin. The deputy of the ruler of any place. 
Ottn literally means “right” and the bearer of 
that title sits to the right of the actual ruler or king 
of the town. Te 

Osi literally means “left” and refers to the third 
person in rank to the king or ruler of the town. 
The person who bears this title sits to the left of the 
king. 

Aran drum is one of the most important drums 
of Ifa. (see introduction pages 19 and 20 for more 
details). 
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v. Ori As Each Individual’s Personal Orisa 


The following poem contains a myth about how 
Orinmila proved to the other drisa that concerning 
care and devotion to human beings, Ori is the most 
important of them all. In the story, Orummila assembled 
all the gods in one place and asked which of them 
could follow his own devotee to the farthest place 
imaginable without turning back. Sango, the bravest 
of all the orisa, was the first to reply saying that as far 
as he was concerned, he could follow any of his own 
devotees to any place without ever turning back. But 
when Ortnmila asked him what he would do if in the 
course of the journey, they reached Koso, his home, Sango 
answered immediately that he would first of all call at 
his home, eat his favourite food and see all his relations 
before he continued the journey. One by one, Ortamila 
asked the other Orisa the same question and they all 
gave replies similar to Sango’s. 

When Ortnmila himself confessed that there was 
a limit to which he himself could follow his devotee 
without ever turning back, the other érisa were distur- 
bed and they begged him to tell them the meaning 
of his story. It was then that Orunmila said : 

“Tt is Ori, 

It is Ori alone, 

Who could follow his own devotee 
to a distant journey over the seas 
(without ever turning back)’. 

The point of this story is to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of Ori in the life of every individual. The Yoruba 
conceive of Ori as each individual’s own guardian and 
divinity. The other Orisa are for the public at large. Al- 
though they cater for the interest of individuals, they 
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cannot do this as effectively as Ori whose duty it is to 
protect the individual and lead him to his chosen des- 
tiny. The Orisa cannot do this effectively because there 
are many people clamouring every day for their su- 
pport and protection while Ori has only one individual 
to cater for. 
As far as the protection of each individual’s interest 
is concerned, Ori could be regarded as the most im- 
portant divinity of all. In fact, it is the belief of the Yo- 
ruba that whatever is not sanctioned by one’s Ori can- 
not be done for one by the other Orisa. Therefore, while 
the other gods are intermediaries between man and 
Olédimaré (the Almighty God), Ori is another inter- 
mediary between man and the other Orisa. For this 
reason, it is Ori alone who could bring blessings to hu- 
man beings faster and more reliably than the other 
Orisa. That is why the story closes with words: 
*“Ori, I hail you. 
You, who always remembers your own 
devotee. 
You who brings blessings to your de- 
votee more quickly than the other 
gods. . 
No god blesses a man without the 
consent of his Ori. 
Ori, I hail you. 
You, who allows children to be born 
alive. 
A person whose sacrifice is accepted 
by his own Ori 
Should rejoice exceedingly”. 
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Ordnmilad 16 dodédé nibéré, 

Ifa, mo ni, ta 16 t6 Aldsaan ba rokun ? 
Sango ni on to Aldsaadn ba rokun. 
W6n ni njé bd o ba rin titi, 

Bo o ba burin birin, 

Bo 9 ba dé KOso, 

Ilée babaa re nk6é ? 

Bi won ba se gbégiri, , 

Bi won bé roka, 

Bi won ba fin og lérdgbé, 

Atakiko adieé kan nk6 ? 

Sango ni bi mo ba ti yo tan, 

N 6 pada siléé mi ni. 

Won ni Sango 6 to Aldsaan ba rokun. 
Orinmild 16 dodédé nibéré, 

Ifa, mo ni, ta 16 t6 Aldsadn ba rdkun ? 
Oya ni oun to Aldsaan ba rokun. 
Won ni njé bd o ba rin titi, 

Bo g ba burin birin, 

Bo 9 ba délée ’Ra, 

Ilée babaa re nko ? 

Bi won ba poda to tobi, 


Bi won ba fun 9 ni ikOkd égbod kan nko ? 
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Oranmila said that one always bends down when 
entering the doorway.! 

Ifa asked the question, “Who among you gods 
could follow your devotee to a distant journey 
over the seas ?’’2 

Sango; answered that he could follow his devotee 
to a distant journey over the seas. 

The question was asked from him, “What will 
you do if after travelling for a long distance, 

Walking and walking, 

You arrive at Koso,‘ 

The home of your fathers ? 

If they prepare gbégiri 5 soup, 

And they prepare yam-flour pudding.® 

If they offer you bitter kola, 

And a cock ?”7 

Sang6é answered, “After eating to my satisfaction, 

I will return to my home.” 

Sango was told that he could not follow his devotee 
to a distance journey over the seas. 

Ortnmila said that one always bends down when 
entering the doorway. 

Ifa asked the question, ‘“‘“Who among you gods 
could follow your devotee to a distant journey 
over the seas ?” 

Oya * answered that she could follow her devotee 
to a distant journey over the seas. 

The question was asked from her, “What will you 
do if after travelling for a long distance, 

Walking and walking, 

You arrive at the city of Ira,9 

The home of your fathers ? 

If they kill a big animal, 

And they offer you a big pot of égbo ?”’1 
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Oya ni bi mo ba ti yo tan o, 

N 6 pada silée mi ni. 

W6n ni Oya 6 té Alasaan ba rokun. 
Orinmild 16 dodédé nibéré, 

Ifa, mo ni, ta 16 t6 Alasadén ba rokun? 
Odsaald ni dvin t6 Aldsdan ba rdkun. 
Won ni njé bd 9 ba rin titi, 

Bo 9 ba burin burin, 

Bo 9 ba délée ’Fon, 

Ilée babda re nko ? 

Bi won ba pa agbébo adie to royin sinu, 
Bi won ba mu igba igbin, 

Ti won ti sé ni osiki nko ? 

Odsaald ni bi mo ba ti yo tan, 

N 6 pada siléé mi ni. 

W6n ni Odsadld 0 t6 Aldsadn ba rdkun. 
Orinmila 16 dédédé nibére, 

Ifa, mo ni, ta 16 to Aldsaan ba rokun ? 
Elégbaraa ni oUn té Alasaan ba rokun. 
Won ni njé bo o ba rin titi, 

Bo 9 ba birin birin, 


Bo o ba délée Keétu, 
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Oya answered saying, “After eating to my satis- 
faction, 

I will return to my home.” 

Oya was told that she could not follow her devotee 
to a distant journey over the seas. 

Orunmila said that one always bends down when 
entering the doorway. 

Ifa asked the question, ““Who among you gods 
could follow your devotee to a distant journey 
over the seas ?” 

Odsadla " answered that he could follow his 
devotee to a distant journey over the seas. 

The question was asked from him, “‘What will you 
do if after travelling for a long distance, 

Walking and walking, 

You arrive at the city of Ifon,2 

The home of your fathers ? 

If they kill for you one big hen pregnant with eggs. 

If they offer you two hundred snails 

Seasoned with vegetable and melon soup ””?!3 

Odsaala answered saying, “After eating to my 
satisfaction, 

IT will return to my home.” 

Odsadla was told that he could not .follow his 
devotee to a distant journey over the seas. 

Orinmila said that one always bends down when 
entering the doorway. 

Ifa asked the question, ““Who among you gods 
could follow your devotee to a distant journey 
over the seas ?” 

Elégbara’* answered that he could follow his 
devotee to a distant journey over the seas. 

The question was asked from him, “‘What will you 
do if after travelling for a long distance, 

Walking and walking, 

You arrive at the city of Kétu,1s 
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[lée babaéa re nko ? 

Bi won ba fun 9 lakikg adie, 

Pélu Opglopd epo nk6 ? 

Elégbaraa ni bi mo ba ti yo tan, 

N 6 pada siléé mi ni. | 
Won ni Elégbara 6 to Alésaan ba rokun. 
Orinmild 16 dodédé nibéré, 


Ifa, mo ni, ta 16 t6 Alasaan ba rOkun ? 
Ogun ni dun to Aldsddn ba rdkun. 
Won ni njé bd ¢ ba rin titi, 

Bo o ba birin birin, 

Bo go ba déléé ’Ré, 

Tlée babaa re nko ? 

Bi won ba fun 9 léwa éyan, 


Bi won ba béja fun o tan, 

Ti won fakuko adie sébdsée ré, 

Bi won ba fun g 16ti ati emu nk6é? 
Ogiin ni bi mo ba ti yo tan o, 

]jald tan taan tan, 

Ni n 6 maa sun bo waléé mi. 

Won ni Ogun até Aldsadn ba rdkun. 
Ordnmild 16 dodédé nibéré, 

Ifa, mo ni, ta 16 t6 Aldsaan ba rokun ? 
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The home of your fathers ? 

If they offer you a cock, 

And plenty of palm-oil ?°’" 

Elégbara answered saying, “After eating to my 
satisfaction, 

I will return to my home.” 

Elégbara was told that he could not follow his 
devotee to a distant journey over the seas. 

Orunmila said that one always bends down when 
entering the doorway. 

Ifa asked the question, ‘““Who among you gods 
can follow your devotee to a distant journey 
over the seas ?”’ 

Ogi: answered that he could follow his devotee 
to a distant journey over the seas. 

The question was asked from him, “‘What will 
you do if after travelling for a long distance, 

Walking and walking, 

You arrive at lré,"” 

The home of your fathers ? 

If they offer you fried beans, 

And they kill a dog for you 

Together with a hen. 

If they offer you guinea-corn beer and palm- 
wine ?””” 

Ogiin answered saying, “After eating to my 
satisfaction, 

I will chant jala” loudly and joyously 

Back to my home.” 

Ogiin was told that he could not follow his devotee 
to a distant journey over the seas. 

Orunmila said that one always bends down when 
entering the doorway. 

Ifa asked the question, ““Who amone you gods 
could follow your devotee to a distant j journey 
over the seas ?” 
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5 o ba dé Jimi, 
Ilée babaa re nko ? 
Bi won ba fun o lopdlopd éko, 
Pélu éfoo yanrin ati sekété nko 7 
Ostin ni bi mo bd ti yo tan o, 
Ide wéréwéré nin 0 fi sesin gin waléé mi. 
Won 1Osun 6 té Aldsadn ba rokun. 
Oruinmilé 16 dodédé nibéré, 
Ifa, mo ni, ta 16 to Alasaan ba rokun ? 
Ordnmild ni oun to Aldsaan ba rokun. 
Won ni njé bd o ba rin titi, 
Bo o ba burin birin, 


Bo o bd déké Igéti, 

Ilée babaéa re nko ? 

Bi won ba fiin g léku méji ollwéré, 
Eja méji abiwégbada, 
Obidie méji abédo likéluké, 


Ewuré méji abamt rederede, 


Einla méji to fiwo sostka. 
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Osun! answered that she could follow her de- 
votee to a distant journey over the seas. 


The question was asked from her, “What will you 
do if after travelling a long distance, 

Walking and walking, 

You arrive at Ijimu,” 

The home of your fathers ? 

If they give you plenty of corn-starch pudding 


Together with yaurin vegetable” and maize beer:™ 

Osun answered saying, “After eating to my 
satisfaction, | 

T will ride upon small pieces of brass back to 
my home”’. 

Osun was told that she could not follow her 
devotee to a distant journey over the seas. 

Ordnmila said that one always bends down when 
entering the doorway. 


Ifa asked the question, “Who among you gods 
could follow your devotee to a distant journey 
over the sea ?” | | 

Oranmila said that he could follow his devotee to 
a distant journey over the seas. 


The question was asked from him, “What will 
you do if after travelling for a long distance, 

Walking and walking, 

You arrive at Igéti hill,” 

The home of your fathers ? 

If they offer you two fast-moving rats, 

Two fish that swim gracefully, 

Two hens with big livers, 

Two goats heavy with foetus, 


Two cows with fat horns ?”’ 
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Bi won ba gunyan, 

Ti won roka, 

Bo o ba gboti abdda, 

Bo o ba gbata ti O siju, 


95 Bo o ba gbobi ti 6 lado. 

Orunmild ni bi mo ba ti yé tan o, 
N 6 pada waléé mi ni. 
Won ni Orinmila d to Aldsddn ba rokun. 
Akapo, é é jusi, 

100 EF é soro, 
E éjawe. 
Orinmila, mo jéw6 obin. 
Waa daso ro mi, 
Mapo Eléré, 

105 Mokun Otan, 
Mésin iléé ‘Lawe. 
Mapo Elejelu, 
Gbolaj6k 06, omo okinkin, 
Tii mériin fon. 

110 Ordnmila, iwo larda ‘wij, 
Emi lérd éyin, 
Se bi iwo 106 komo Idran bi-iyekan omo. 
Ifa, mo ni, ta 16 t6 Aldsaadn ba rdkun ? 
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If they prepare pounded yam, 

And they prepare yam-flour pudding. 

If you take well-brewed guinea-corn beer, 
And you take alligator pepper, - 


And good kolanuts ?” 
Ortnmila answered saying, “After eating to my 
satisfaction, 
I will return to my home.” 
Ordnmila was told that he could not follow his 
devotee to a distant journey over the seas. 
Ifa priest was dumbfounded. 


He could not say a word 

Because he didn’t understand the parable. 
Orimmila, I confess my helplessness. 
Please, clothe me with wisdom, | 
Map in the city of Eléré,” 


Modkun of the town of Otan,” 
Mésin of the city of llawé.”. 
Mapé in the city of Eléjelu.” 
Gb6laj6ko06,* offspring of tusks | 
That make the elephant trumpet. 


Ordnmila, you are the leader, 

I am the follower. . 

You are the sage who teaches one wise things 
like one’s relation. 

Ifa, the question is, “Who among the gods can 
follow his devotee to a distant journey over 
the seas ?” 
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Ifa ni ori, 

Ori nikan 

L6 té Aldsaan ba rokun. 
Orunmild ni bi babald4wo6 ba ku, 
Won a nie lo ru Ifaa re da si koto. 
Bi adéstiu Sangé ba ku, 


Wona nie ko Sango é danu. 
Biakapd Odsadld ba kui, 

Won a nie k6 gbogbo nnkan é to 6. 
Orinmila ni nijé ti ééyan ti nk, 
Ta ni woon gé orii réé 1é ? 

Ifa ni ori 0, 

Ori nikan 

Lo t6 Alasaan ba rokun. 

Bi mo ba léwé léwé, 

Ori nin 6ro fun. 

Orii mi, iwo ni. 

Bi mo ba bimo layé, 

Ori nin 6ro fun. 

Orii mi, iwo ni. 

Ire gbogbo ti mo ba ri layé, 


Ori ninoro fun. 
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Ifa said, “It is Ori, 


115 It is Ori alone, 
Who can follow his own devotee to a distant 
journey over the seas.” 
Orimmila said, “When an Ifa priest dies, 
People may ask that his divination instruments 
should be thrown into the ditch.3! 
When a devotee of Sango dies, 


120 People may say that his Sangé instruments should 

be thrown away. 

When a devotee of Odsaala dies, 

People may ask that his paraphernalia should be 
buried with him.” 

Orimmila asked, “Ever since human beings have 
been dying, 

Whose head is ever severed from his body before 
burial ?” 


125 Ifa said, “It is Ori, 
It is Ori alone, 
Who can follow his own devotee to a distant 
journey over the seas without turning back.” 
If I have money, 
It is Ori whom I will praise. 
130 My Ori, it is you. 
If I have children on earth, 
It is Ori whom I will praise. 
My Ori, it is you. 
All the good things that I have on earth, 


135 It is my Ori to whom I will give my praise. 
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Orii mi, iwo ni. 

Ori pelé, 

Atété niran, 

Atété gbe ni k0dsa. 
140 Ko sdosa tii danii gbé, 

Léyin ori eni. 

Ori pélé, 

Ori abiyé. 

Eni ori ba gbegboo ré, 
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My Ort, it is you. 

Ori, I hail you. 

You who always remembers your devotee. 

You who gives blessing to your devotee more 
quickly than other gods. 


140 No god blesses a man 
Without the consent of his Ori. 
Ori, I hail you. 
You who allows children to be born alive. . 
A person whose sacrifice is accepted by his own 
Ori 


145 Should rejoice exceedingly. 
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10. 


NOTES 


. The doorways to many traditional Yoruba homes 
are not high so that when one enters the 


room one has to bend down to avoid hitting one’s 
head on the wall above. 

“Over the seas” here refers to any distant journey 
especially one in which there are many odds on 
the way. 

Sangé. The Yoruba thunder and lightning god. 
He is regarded as the boldest of all the Orisa. One 
is therefore not surprised that the first answer to 
Ordnmila’s question came from him. 

Koso. Refers to a place in old Oy@ where Sangé 
devotees lived. 

Gbégiri soup. A highly nutritious soup made 
from beans and condiments. 

Yam-flour pudding. This food known as gka is the 
favourite food of the Oy Yoruba and it is also 
the favourite food of Sangé. When offered to 
Sango, 9ka must be made into many small lumps 
because Sang6 is believed to be a very great eater. 
Bitter kola and a cock. These are also part of the 
favourite food of Sangé. Cocks and rams are 
also offered to Sango. 

Oya. The wife of Sang6 is a Yoruba Orisa believed 
to be a fierce and terrible woman like Sango, her 
husband. 

Ira. Name of a place believed to be in Nupeland 
in the north of the Yoruba country which is said 
to be the home of Oya. 

Egbo. A food made out of cooked and marshed 
maize. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Odsaala. The Yoruba creation god. He is believed 
to be the moulder of human beings in heaven. He 
is also known as Obatalaé and Odsa-funfun (the 
white god) because all the instruments and symbols 
associated with him are white. His priests and 
priestesses wear only white uniform. 

Ifon. A town in Owd division of Yorubaland 
believed to be the home of Odsaala. 

Two hundred snails seasoned with vegetable and 
melon soup. Odsaala loves snail because its meat 
is white and has no blood. He also takes melon 
soup because it is white. 

Elégbaéra. Another name for Esi, the Yoruba | 
trickster god. Esti is believed to be the ubiquitous 


_ policeman who punishes offenders and rewards 
' the faithful on behalf of the gods. It is he who 


receives all sacrifices on behalf of the Orisa. Fur- 
thermore, Esi is the keeper of ase, the divine and 
highly potent power with which the gods perform 
their supernatural deeds. 
Kétu. An important Yoruba town in Dahomey 
which is believed to be the home of Elégbara. The 
cult of that god is still very strong at Kétu. 
A cock and plenty of palm-oil. These are some of 
the favourite foods of Esi. It is believed that palm- 
oil quietens the violent anger of Esit. 
Ogin. The Yoruba god of war and heroism whose 
symbol is iron. He is worshipped by all those who 
make use of iron — blacksmiths, hunters, butchers 
etc. Hunters are however the most notable among 
the many devotees of this important Orisa. 
Iré. A town in Ekiti area believed by some 
people to be the home of Ogtn. Some other people 
however believe that Saki in the north of Oyé 
was the original home of the iron god. 
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19. 


20. 


21. O 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


Guinea-corn beer and palm-wine. Ogi is reputed 
to be a very great drinkard. Unlike some of the 
other gods, it is not forbidden for Ogim and his 
worshippers to drink alcohol. 

]jala. The traditional poetry of the hunters. This 
very rich genre of Yoruba oral poetry is chanted 
by hunters mainly for purposes of entertainment 
as well as during the performance of hunter’s 
festivals and rituals. 

sun. An important Yoruba god whose most 
important symbol is the river which bears the same 
name. She is believed to be a great lover of children. 
Hence most of her devotees are women who 
are either looking for children or are nursing 
mothers. The annual festival of Osun at Osogbo, 
an important town seventy miles north-west of 
Ibadan, is till today one of the most important 
Yoruba traditional festivals. 

Ijimi. A place in the north of Yorubaland believed 
to be the home of Osun. 

Yanrin vegetable. This vegetable grows wild 
especially in newly cultivated lands. It is one 
of the best known Yoruba vegetable foods. 

Maize beer. This is known as sékété. It is taken by 
devotees of Osun who are forbidden to drink 
guinea-corn beer. 

Igéti hill. A place at Ifé believed to be the place 
where Orunmila stayed for a very long time while 
on earth. 

Mapo in the city of Eléré. The title ““Mapo’’ is 
given to Ordnmila in the town of Eléré. 

Mékun of the town of Otan. Orimmila is given 
the title of Mékun, an important traditional title 
of the town of Otan in Ekiti territory. 
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28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 


Mésin of the city of Ilawé. Mésin is the title given 
to Ortnmila in llawé, an Ekiti town which is usual- 
ly mentioned in Ifa literary corpus. 

Eléjél. Name of the rulera place in Ekiti area 
known as Ijélu. 

Gbolaj6k66, Personal name meaning “‘He who sits 
honour up’”’. 

This refers to the fact that nowadays many young 
people do not wish to become devotees of Yoruba 
gods because of the sanctions and strict, highly 
disciplined pattern of living associated with the 
orisa cults. 
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vi.  Ajala and the Choice of Ori 


The following poem tells the story of how Ori is 
chosen in orun (heaven) and the consequences of this 
irrevocable choice on every individual. The story con- 
cerns three friends — Orisééku (the son of Ogun) 
Orilééméré (the son of Ija) and Afiiwapé (the son of 
Orinmila) — who were going to the abode of Ol6- 
dimaré to choose Ori’’. The three friends were warned, 
probably by people who knew the problems of peo- 
ple going on the long journey, not to stop anywhere 
on the way but to go directly to the home of Ajala, “the 
potter who makes heads in Orun’’. The two friends, 
Orisééku and Ori-lééméré took the advice seriously 
and failed to call on their fathers despite the fact that 
they passed by their fathers’ homes on the way. But 
Afiwapé, the son of Ordnmila, insisted on seeing his 
father and thus left his two friends to continue on their 
journey while he stayed for a while with his father. 

Oriséékii and Orilééméré finally reached Ajala’s 
house after a lot of problems on the way. But they 
did not find him at home. They therefore asked for the 
store-house of heads and each one made his own 
choice. Unfortunately, the heads they chose were 
useless ones with the result that when they arrived on 
earth, they worked hard but they did not achieve any 
good results. 

When Afiwapeé left his two friends, he went into his 
father’s house. His father performed divination for him 
and the Ifa priests who performed the divination asked 
his father to perform sacrifice with three small bags of 
salt and three times nine thousand cowries. The Ifa pri- 
ests gave him part of the money and the salt to take 
with him on the journey. After travelling for a long 
time, Afiiwapé got to the house of a gate-keeper and he 
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asked for the way to Ajala’s house but the gate-keeper 
insisted that he would first of all finish cooking his 
soup before he would show the way to Aftwapé. While 
they were cooking the soup, he noticed that the gate- 
keeper was using ashes instead of salt to sweeten his 
soup. He therefore introduced salt to the gate-keeper 
who liked it so much that he told Afiwapé the secret 
about Ajalé which led to his choice of a good Ori. 

The gate-keeper told Afiwapé that Ajal4 was an 
incorrigible debtor and that he was always hiding 
in the ceiling of the house to avoid his creditors. He 
therefore advised Afiwapé to pay off the debts owed by 
Aja’a so that the latter could emerge from his hiding 
place and attend to him personally while choosing 
his Ori. When Afawapé got to Ajala’s house, he paid 
off the creditors he met there and Ajala emerged from 
hiding. The result was that Afiiwapé chose a good 
Ori and when he got to the earth, he became a very 
prosperous person. 

There are a number of important points in this 
story. First, we see the importance of sacrifice as a 
means of leading one aright all the time. It was the sa- 
crifice of money and salt which Aftwapé made in his 
father’s house which led him to make the right choice 
of Ori in the house of Ajala. He introduced the salt to 
the gate-keeper who liked it so much that he told him 
what to do at Ajala’s house. He used the money to pay 
off Ajala’s creditors thus making it possible for that in- 
corrigible fellow to choose the right type of Ori for him. 

Secondly, we see the importance of salt as a ritual 
and civilizing commodity. The gate-keeper who did not 
know salt can be regarded as a symbol of ancient and 
primitive culture while Ajala’s introduction of salt to 
him can be regarded as a powerful civilizing influence 
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for which the gate-keeper was so grateful. In the folk- 
lore of many cultures of the world, salt is usually re- 
garded as a commodity with important ritual and com- 
mercial significance. In this particular story, it could 
be regarded as the commodity which one must have in 
order to have the secret and important knowledge 
which can affect the choice of one’s destiny in life. In 
other words, salt is synonymous with good, orderly 
and civilized life while lack of it represents primitive 
and useless life. This is probably why salt is used during 
the christening ceremony of Yoruba children. Salt is 
synonymous with good, happy and sweet life. 

Thirdly, this story clearly shows that once the choice 
of Ori has been made, one has made for oneself a final 
and irrevokable decision. The only thing that can affect 
this choice is hard work over a long period of time, the 
proceeds of which are fed into sacrifice. In other words, 
the person who has chosen a bad Ori in heaven cannot 
expect to make any progress in life until he has worked 
very hard and performed a Jot of sacrifice with the pro- 
ceeds of his hard work. But for the person who chose 
a good Ori there is no problem at all in achieving a 
good life. However, he too must work hard since Ori 
metely represents the potential to achieve success in life. 

This extremely fatalistic outlook to life so characte- 
ristic of Yoruba belief is redeemed partially by the 
concept of sacrifice mentioned above. Nevertheless 
the Yoruba still cling tenaciously to the concept of 
Ori in explaining success or failure in life. It means 
therefore that, to a large extent, the individual is not 
entirely responsible for what he achieves or fails to 
achieve in life. Belief in Ori may be regarded as 
a sort of escapism but it certainly has far-reaching 
social and psychological consequences. 
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Ebiti, égbaké nii yédi péé. 

A dia fin Orisééki, omo Ogun; 

A bu fin Orilééméré, omo Ija; 

A dia fan Afiiwapé tii somo Ortnmila, 

Nijé ti won frelé Ol6dtmaré lo réé yanri. 

Awon métééta ti a ddriko wonyi, oré ni won. 

Nigba t6 dojé kan ni w6n ba gbimo po pé 

Ki awon 6 lo silé ayé, 

Ki awon 6 jo maa gbébé; 

Boya ibéé lé san awon ju orun lo. 

Ni won ba fi ord naa lo awon agbalagba to ju 
won lo. : 

Won ni bi won ba nlo silé ayé, 

Won ni lati k6k6 lo si odo Ajala 

Lati yan ipin nibé. 

Won ni “ééwo kan naa nie ni lati sa o. 

Bi e ba nlo; 

E ko gbodo ya si otun, 

Béé ni e ko gbodo ya si Osi, 

lié Ajala ni ki e mda lo taarata.” 

Won so fun won pé : 

“Bi enikan ba gburoo babaa ré ]6na, 

Ko gbodo yabé o.” 

Won ni ilé Ajala ni ki won 6 maa lo taara. 
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It is the snare which strikes suddenly. 
Ifa divination was performed for Ori:ééku,' the 
son of Ogin; 


Ifa divination was performed for Orilééméré,* the 
son of Ilja;’ 

Ifa divination was performed for Afiwapé,* the 
son of Ortnmila; 


On the day they were going to the abode of 
Olédumaré to choose Ori. 

These three people were all friends. 

One day, they deliberated together, 

And decided that they would go to the earth, 

They decided that when they arrived on the earth, 


They would settle down there, 

Hoping that the earth would be better for them 
than heaven. | 

They asked for advice from older people, 

And they were told that before going to the earth, 

They must first of all go to Ajala® 


To choose Ori. 

They were warned thus, ““You must observe one 
prohibition. 

When you are going, 

You must not turn to the right, 

Neither must you turn to the left. 


You must go straight to the house of Ajala.” 

They were warned thus, 

“Even if one of you hears his father’s voice on the 
way, 

He must not go there.” 

They were told to go straight to the house of Ajala. 
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Won ni nigba ti won ba yanpin tan I6do Ajala 

Ni ki won 6 t606 kori sdde isalayé. 

Wen ni awon gbo o. 

Ni won ba mura, 

O dilé Ajala, alamo tii mori. 

Nigba ti won rin saa, 

Won kan Afabéré- gtinyan nibi to gbé ngunydn 
pélu okini. | 

Won nie nlé o, baba. 

O ni, “hdo.” 

Wo6n ni, “e jO0, 

Odd Ajald law6én filod.” 

Afabéré-ginyan ni afi bi oun ba gunyan oun tan 

Ni Oun td6 leé juwe Ona fun won. 

Ni Aftwapé ba gba abéré l6w6og ré, 

Lo ba nfii gunyan. 

O giinyan nda fun odidi oj6 méta 

Ki 6 to6 gun un tan. 

Nigba ti 6 gunyan yii tan, 

Ni Afabéré-gunydn waa so fin won wi pé 

Ki won 6 maa lo. 

O ni bi won ba rin dié. 

Ki won 6 ya si apa Otun. 

O ni won 6 kan onibodé kan mbé 
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They were told that it was after choosing Ori from 
Ajala 

That they would go to the earth. 

They promised to heed the warning. 

They got themselves ready, 

And started off on their journey to the house of 
Ajala, the potter who makes heads. 


After walking for some distance, 

They got to He-who-pounds-yams-with-a-needle 
pounding yams with a small needle. 

They said, “Father, we greet you.” 

The old man replied, ““Thank you.” 

They pleaded, “Please, Sir, 


We are going to the house of Ajala.”’ 

He-who-pounds-yams-with-a-needle said that he 
must first finish pounding his yams 

Before he showed them the way. 

Afiwapé took the needle from him, 

And started to pound the yams with it. 


He pounded the yams for three days 

Before he finished the job. 

When he finished pounding the yams, 
He-who-pounds-yams-with-a-needle told them that 
They were free to continue on their journey. 


He told them that after travelling some distance, 
They should turn to the right. 
Where they would find a gate-keeper. 
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Ki won 6 bééré low6o ré, 

Y66 si jUwe Ona fin won. 

Nigba ti won rin saa, 

Ni won ba dé ibikan. 

Ni Orisééku, omo Ogun, ba duro sii. 
O béré sii gburdéo babaa ré, 

Bo ti imu apo, 

T6 nmu ofa, 

To nm orun. 

Orisééku, omo Ogun ni oun 6 lo 
Ba baba oun palé ogun m6 o. 
Ni won ba ran an léti pé 


Se bi won ti ka ¢éwo flin awon 

Pé awon 0 gbodo ya si ibikan. 

Ni Orisééku, emo Ogiin, ba sisé, 

O ni kd burd. 

Ni won ba nlo. 

Nigba ti won rin saa, 

Ni won ba kan ilé Ordnmila. 

W6n fgb6 ti Orunmila hsepdn Ifa poro poro poro. 
Ni Afuwapé ba duro sii. 

Awon méji yokii ni ki 6 jé ki Awon 6 maa lo. 
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They should ask from that man, 
And he would show them the way. 


After travelling some distance, 

They got to a certain place. 

Orisééki, the son of Ogi, stood still, 
When he heard his father’s movement. 
He heard his father taking his quiver, 


And taking his arrows, 
And taking his bow. 
Orisééku, the son of Ogtn, then said that he would 


go 
To help his father prepare for war. 
But his comrades reminded him that 


They had been warned 

Not to call anywhere on the way. 

Then, Oriseéku, the son of Ogiin, moved forward. 
He said that was alright, 

And they continued on their journey. 


After travelling some distance, 

They came to the house of Ordnmila. 

They heard Ordnmila striking his divining board 
loudly with his Irgké.s 

Afitwapé then stood still. 

The other two urged him to let them go on, 
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Aftwapé ni oun 0 nii lo mo, 
Afi bi Ouin ba foji kan baba oun. 


Ni won ba ran an léti €éwo ti won ka fin won. 


Afuwapé sa ko jal, 
O ni din féé foji kan baba oun. 


L6 ba ra giiri wole. 

Ni won ba nlo. 

Nigba ti Ordinmila foji kan Aftwapé, 
O bi i nibi té nlo. 

Afuwapé ni oun nlo sdde isdlayé ni, 
Oun si ni lati ké 1p yanri 16do Ajala. 
Ni Ordnmilé ba ko Ifaa ré, 

O fi kan Afiwapé lori. 

Igba ti yoo da Ifa naa silé, 

Ogbéydénu (Ogbégtinda) ni won ri. 


Nigba ti Awon babaldwo ilé Orinmila wo 
Ifa naa suun, 

Won ni, “Iwo Ordnmila, 

Ibikan ni omo0 re nig yii, 

Komo naa 6 le ri ipin rere mu nibé, 

Ebo ni ki 6 se.” 

Kin ni Aawon 6 ha ru bayii? 

Won ni ki won 6 ni egbinrin iyo méta, 
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But Afiiwapé said that he wouldn’t go 

Until he had seen his father. 

They reminded him of the warning given them. 
But Afiwapé refused completely, 

And insisted that he must see his father. 


He then hurried into the house. 
The two others left him, 

And continued their journey. 
When Orinmila saw Afiwapé, 

He asked him where he was going. 


Afiiwapé said that he was going to the earth, 
And he must first go to Ajald to choose Ori. 
Ortimmila then took his divinatio ninstruments, 
And with them he touched Aftwapé’s head. 
When he cast the instruments on the ground, 


Ogbéyénu: (otherwise known as Ogbégunda) 
appeared. 

When the priests of Orinmila’s household studied 
it carefully, 

They said, “You, Ordinmila, 

Your son is going on a journey to a certain place. 

So that he may choose a good lot there, 


Let him perform sacrifice’. 
When Ordnmila asked what they would use for 
sacrifice, 
He was told to perform sacrifice with three bags of 
salt. 
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Ko si ni egbeegbaafa Ona méta. 
Ni Ordinmila ba k6 gbogboo ré kalé, 


95 Niw6on ba sefa fin Aflwapé 
Won bu dié fun un ninu iyd naa, 
Won si finun ni egbaafa ninu egbaaasan ti 6 ru. 
Ni won ba ni ki Afliwapé 6 maa lo. 
Nigba ti Afuwapé jade nilé Ordinmila, 
100 Kod ri Orisééku, omo Ogin, 
Ati Orilééméré, omo Ija mo. 
Won ti lo ni ti won. 
Nigba ti awon méji yinlg. 
Won kan onibodé akoko, 
105 Won bééré ilé Ajala low6o ré. 
Onibodéé ni ilé Ajala jina sihiin. 
O ni bi kd ba jina ni, 
Oun iba fi han won. 
Ni won ba bind kuro 16d609 ré, 
110 Won béére I6d6 elOmiran. 
Ni won ba délé Ajala. 
Nigba ti won délé Ajala, 
Won 0 ba a nile. 
Ni won ba jokoo6 dé é. 
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And three times twelve thousand cowries. 
Orunmila got all the materials ready, 


95 And the sacrifice was performed for Aftwapé. 
Part of the salt 
Together with twelve thousand cowries was given 
to him. 
They then asked Afiiwapé to proceed on his journey. 
When Afiwapé came out of Ortinmila’s house, 


100 He saw neither Oristéku, the son of Ogin, 
Nor Orilééméré, the son of Jja. 
They had gone. 
When these two were going, 
They got to the keeper of the first gate, 


105 And asked for the house of Ajala. 
But the gate-keeper said that Ajala’s house was 
too far, 
He said if it was not too far, 
He would have taken them there. 
They left him in anger, 


110 And asked another person. 
At last, they reached Ajala’s house. 
When they got to the house of Ajala, 
They did not find him at home. 
They decided to sit down and wait for him. 
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115 Nigba td di ojo keji ti Ajala 0 dé, 
Ni won ba wi fiin awon ara ilée ré pé 
Nnkan kan lawon waa se. 
Won ni awon waa yanri ni. 
Ni awon ard ilé Ajala ba dahin pé 


120 ‘“‘Bo ba se pé tori ni, 
Ori mbe nlé”’ 
Ni won ba mt won lo sibi ti Ajala mori si, 
Negba ti Orisééku 6 bd6 sibé, 
Ori to jé tuntun, 


125 Ti Ajala 6 tii sun rara 16 miu. 
| Nigba ti Orileééméreé naa 6 bdo sibé, 
Ori nla kan bayii 16 gbé 
Laimo pé 6 ti fo sara. 
Ni awon méjééji ba gbé orii won bori. - 
130 Ni won ba fon 6n, 
O di dde ayé. 
O ki dié ki won 6 déde isdlayé, 
Ni 0j6 ba dé. 
Ojo yi ro titi, 
135 O kd, ko da mo, 
Béé ni 6 npa Oriséékui ati Oriléémére. 
Nigba ti 0j6 pa Ori yii té béeé, 
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115 When, on the second day, Ajala did not return, 
They told the people of Ajala’s household 
That they had come for a certain thing. 
They said that they had come to choose Ori. 
The people of Ajala’s household answered thus, 


120 “If that is your mission, 
Numerous heads are available.” 
They then took them to Ajala’s store-house of 
heads. 
When Orisééku entered, 
He picked a newly-made head 


125 Which Ajala had not fired at all. 
When Orilééméré also entered, 
He picked one very big head 
Not knowing that it had cracked. 
The two of them put on their clay heads, 


130 And hurried off 
On their way to theearth. 
A little distance before they reached the earth, 
It started to rain. 
It rained for a long time, 


135 And it refused to stop. 
Yet it was beating Orisééku and Orilééméré. 
After the rain had beaten their heads for long, 
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Lo ba béré sii mumi yo. 


Bi orii won naa ba ké yiin, 
140 Ni 6 baa ri bo silé pod, 


Ori saa nké yiin 
Titi ti 6 fi bu légbéé, 
To fi ri danu, 


Ti gbogboo réé waa ku pelebe. 


145 Ni won ba fi béé wolé ayé. 
Nigba ti won délé ayé tan, 
Won sisé sise, 
Won 0 réré je. 
Bi won ba fi eépini sowo, 
150 Eépini naa lé tun da gbésée kd0-kan-abo 
Si won loruin. 
Nigba ti won se kini yii titi, 
Fin bi cdin méwaa, 
Ti won 0 ri ojuttuu re, 
155 Ni won ba mééji kééta, 
Won looko akonilogbon. 
Awon awoyeroye waa fi yé won pé 
Ori ti won mu ni 0 daa. 
Won ni, “Nigba ti e mbd, 
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The heads became water-logged. 
As a result, the heads expanded, 


140 And they started to drop off in bits. 
The heads expanded more and more, 
Until the sides were completely worn away, 
And started to drop off in lobes. 
So that what remained was flat and small. 


145 It was in that state that they entered the earth. 
When they got to the earth, 
They worked and worked, 
But they had no gain. 
If they traded with one half-penny, 


150 It might lead them 
To a loss of one-and-a-half-pennies. 
When they did this 
For about ten years 
Without any hope of improvement, 


155 They added two cowry-shells to three, 
And went to consult Ifa priests. 
These wise men told them that 
The fault was in the bad heads they had chosen. 
They asked them, ‘“‘When you were coming to the 
earth, 
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160 Njé oj6 pa yin 16na?” 
Won ni, “Béeé ni.” 
Won ni, “Nigba ti e mbd wa silé ayé, 
Ori buriku le gbé. 
Bi ori naa ko ba se tutt, 
165 A se éyi té ti fo sara.” 
Won ni, “Bé e ti mbo 16na un, 
T6OjO npa yin, 
Ni Ori burtku té e gbé nyinrin, 
T6 hri danv.” 
170 Won ni, ““Nigba tie 6 fi délé ayé, 
Ori té e gbé ko jt: pelebe lo mo. 
Lati igba naa, gbogbo isé ti e ise, 
Ori burtku pelebe un le fi ndi, 
O si di igba ti e ba kun un titi, 
175 Ti 6 ba dé déédéé eéyi ti e gbé kurod Idde Orun, 
Ki e t66 maa ri se.” 
Nigba ti Afwapé mbd, 
T6 rin saa, 
O kan onibodé akéko. 
180 O bi i lééré ilé Ajala. 
Eléyiun ni afi bi oOuin ba se gbé ti oun nsé tan. 
Ni Aftiwapé ba jok66 ti i, 
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160 Were you beaten by rain ?”’ 
They answered ‘‘We were’’. 
The Ifa priests said, “When you were coming to 
the earth, 
You chose bad heads. 
If they were not unbaked heads, 


165 They must have been broken ones. 
As you were coming to the earth, 
And you were being beaten by rain, 
The bad heads you chose were wearing away, 
And dropping off in pieces. 


170 Before you arrived on the earth, 
Your heads had become very flat. 
Since then all the gains from your work, 
Were being used to replenish the worn-off parts 
of your bad heads. 
And it is when you have replenished them suffi- 
ciently 


175 So that they are restored to their original sizes, 
That you will begin to prosper very well.”’ 
When Afiiwapé was coming, 

He walked some distance, 
And got to the keeper of the first gate. 


180 He asked from him the way to Ajala’s house. 
The gate keeper said that he would first finish 
cooking his soup. 
So, Aftiwapé sat patiently by him, 
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O mbé4 a 4 kona. 
Tbi ti Aflwapé ti nkona 
185 Lo ti ri i pé eéru ni onibodé mbt sinu obe. 
O ni, “Baba, eéri 1é mbui sébé yii !” 
Baba ni ohun tawoon je ni tawon nt un. 
Ni Afiwapé ba mt Okan nind egbinrin iydo ré, 
O bu iyd nibé, 


190 O fi sinu obé. 
L6 ba ni ki onibode 6 td 9 wo. 
Nigba ti onibodé 6 fi kan enu, 
O ni nibo 16 ti ri ohun té din té bayii ? 
O ni njé o 1é bun dun nibi iyéku ? 


195 Aftwapé ni ko burt, 
Lé ba k6 egbinrin iyo méjéeji fun un. 
Nigba ti won se obé yi jina, 
Ni onibodé ba dide, 
O saaju, 
200 Aftwapé té lé e. 
Won rin titi, 
Won btrin burin, 
Ni won bd sin mo ilé Ajala. 
Ni won ba béré sii gbdariwo. 
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Helping him to kindle the fire. 
As Afiiwapé was helping to kindle the fire, 


185 He noticed that the gate-keeper was putting ashes 

into the soup. 

He said, “Father, what you are putting into the 
soup is ordinary ashes’’. 

But the old man said that that was what he always 
ate. 

Afiwapé then took one of his bags of salt, 

And took a little salt from it, 


190 And put it into the soup. 
He asked the gate-keeper to taste it. 
When he tasted it, 
He asked Afiwapé whence he got such a thing. 
He implored Aftwapé to give him more of it. 


195 The latter agreed, 
And gave him the two bags of salt. 
When they finished cooking the soup, 
The gate-keeper stood up. 
He led the way, 


200 And Afiwapé followed him. 
They walked for long. 
They walked and walked. 
When they came close to Ajala’s house, 
They started to hear a loud noise. 
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205 Onibodé ni, “Ilé Ajalad ni won ti fipariwo un.” 
O ni, “Ajala 0 si ilé nd un, 
O ti sd pamé fin oléw6o ré nv un. 
Olow6 naa ni hpariwo baun.” 
O bi Afiiwapé bé ba ni ow6 low6. 
210 Aftwapé ni béé ni. | 
O ni bi Aftwapé ba fojt kan oléwé Ajald naa, 
Ki 6 ba Ajala san ow6 ti 6 je é. 
Nigba ti Afiwape délé Ajala, 
O ba eni ti Ajala je low naa 


215 Ti nké, ti nyan bi esin. 
Ni Aftwapé ba bi i ni iye gbésé naa. 
O ni egbaafa ni. 
Ni Aftwapé ba towo bapo, 
Lo ba san an. 
220 Nigba ti 6 san owo naa tan, 
Ti oldw6 naa lo tan, 
Ni Ajala ba bé silé lati Oké aja, 
T6 sa pamo Si. 
O ki Afiiwapé, 


225 Afiwapé naa kii. 
O ni njé 6 ba enikan nihiin ? 
Afiwapé ni oun ba a, 
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205 The gate-keeper said, “That noise is from Ajala’s 
house.” 
He said, “That shows that Ajala is not at home. 
He is in hiding to avoid his creditor. 
The creditor is the one making that noise’. 
He asked Afiiwapé if he had money on him, 


210 And Aftwapé said he had. 
The gate-keeper said that if Afiwapé saw the 
creditor, 
He should help Ajala to pay up the debt. 
When Afiwapé arrived at Ajala’s house, 
He found the creditor, 


215 Shouting, neighing like a horse. 
Afiiwapé then asked him the amount of money 
involved. . 
The creditor said the amount was twelve thousand 
cowries. 
Afiwapé then opened his bag, 
Brought out the money, and paid the debt. 


220 After he had paid the money, 
And the creditor had left, 
Ajala jumped down fromthe ceiling» 
Where he had hidden himself. 
He greeted Afiiwapé, 


225 And Afiwapé also greeted him. 
He asked whether Afiwapé found someone in the 
house, 
And Afiwapé said he found someone 
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T6 so wi pé o je’ oun ni egbaafa. 
Afuwapé ni sigbon dun tisan ow6 naa o. 


230 Ni Aj ald ba dupé lowd Afiwapé. 
O bi i pé kin 16 waa se. 
Aftwapé ni oun waa yanri ni. 
| Ni Ajalé ba mu un, 
O ni ké kAlo. 


235 Nigba ti 6 ya, 
Won dé ibi ti Ajala mo ori si. 
Won ba okanlérigba ori nibé. 
Ni “Ajala ba ju Opa irin si okan, 
Nse 16 bi péé. 


240 Ajala nj, “O Y ri i, 
Eyiun 0 déa 
O tin ri ekejl, 
O ju opé irin si i, 
Eyiun n4aa tin bi péé. 


245 Ajald ni éyiun n4a 6 dada. 
Ni won ba tun nkaakiri 
Titi ti Ajala fi ri Okan, 
O tin ju opé4 irin si dun naa, 
O din kang6é kangé6, koro koro. 
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Who said that you (Ajala) owed him twelve 
thousand cowries. 
Afiiwapé said he had paid off the money. 


230 Ajalaé then thanked Afiwaépé, 
And asked him what he wanted. 
Afiiwapé said that he had come to select an Ori. 
Ajala then took him, 
And asked him to come along. 


235 After some time, 
They got to Ajala’s store-house of Ori. 
They found two hundred-and-one* Ori there. 
Ajala threw his iron rod at one, 
And that one breke into pieces. 


240 Ajala said, “Don’t you see ? 
That one is not good”’. 
He saw another one, 
And threw his iron rod at it. 
That one also broke into pieces. 


245 Ajala said, “That also is not good”. 
So, they went on searching, 
Until Ajalé saw one, 
And he threw his iron rod at that one as well. 
It gave a loud and sonorous sound. 
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O tun gbé e, 

O ju U mole, 

O yi gbiiri. 

L6é ba gbé e fin Aftwapé. 
Afiwapé ni sé éyi 16 daa ? 

Ajala ni béé ni. 

Ni Aftiwapé ba gbé e kari. 

Lo ba kori sona ode isalayé. 

O ku dié k6 déde isdlayé ni dj6 ba dé. 
Ojd yi pd td bée géé, 

O si pa Afuwapé etii reé féreé di. 
Béé ni ntad dant. 

Koro koro ni ori naaa yé nigba ti 6 délé ayé. 
Nigba ti Aflwapé délé ayé tan, 
Lo ba béré sii se Ow, 

O si je Opdlopd éré. 

O nire nj anitd. 

O kélé, 6 kaasé. 

O ni dpdlopd aya, 

O si bimo lépdlopd peli. 

K6 buse gada, 

K6 bise gédé, 

Ni won ba fi joyé Orisanmi. 
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He then took it, 

And threw it on the bare gavaiias 

He gave it to Afiwapé. 

Afiwapé asked whether that was a, good one.. 


Ajala said it was good. 

Afiwapé then fixed it-on the head, 

And started to go towards the earth. 

Just as he was about to get to the earth, 
it started to rain. | 

The rain was very heavy, 


And it beat Aftiwapé so much that he was almost 
deaf. 

As the rain was beating Afuwapé’s Ori, 

The rain particles were dropping off. 

The Orf was quite intact when he arrived on 
the earth. 

When Afiwapé eventually got to the earth, 


He started a trading business, 

And he made a lot of profit. 

He had enough of good things. 

He built a house, and furnished it with decorated 
doors. 

He had many wives, 


And he had many children as well. 

After some time, | 

And in due course, . 

He was honoured with the title of Orisanmi, 1 
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Nigba ti Oris¢éku, omg Ogin, 

Ati Orilééméré, omo ja, fojii kan Aftwapé, 
Purt ni won bu sékun: 

W6n ni, ““N 6 mobi oldri gbé yanri 0, 
Mba 1d yan témi. 

N 6 mobi Aftwapé yanri o, 

Mba 16 yan témi.” | 
Afiwapé naaa si da won l6htn wi pé: 
“Q 6 mobi oldri gbé yanri o, 

O ba 10 yan tie. 

O 6 mobi Afwapé yanri 0, - 


O ba 1d yan tie. 


Tbikan naa la ti gbé yanri 0, 


Kadara 6 papo ni”. 
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When Orisééku, the son of Ogun, 
And Orflééméré, the son of Ija, saw Afiwapé, 


_ They burst into tears. 


They said, “I don’t know where the lucky ones 
chose their Ori, 

I would have gone there to choose mine. 

I don’t know where Aftwapé chose his Ori, 


I would have gone there to choose mine.” 

Aftiwapé answered and said, 

“You don’t know where the lucky ones chose 
Ori, 

You would have gone there to choose your own, 

You don’t know where Afiiwapé chose his Ori, 


You would have gone there to choose your own. 
We chose our Ori from the same place, 
But our destinies are different.” 
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NOTES 


Oriséékt. A personal name the meaning of 
which is obscure. 

Orilééméré. Another personal name with obscure 
meaning. 

Ija. Name of a minor Yoruba god. 

Aftiwapé. Another personal name. 

Ajala. A common Yoruba personal name. 
The loud noise mentioned here must have been 
produced by the hitting of ir@ké (carved ivory or 
wooden object of Ifa) on the divining board. 
The Ifa dvination instruments were used to 
touch Afitwapé’s head so as to communicate 
the wishes of his Ori to the Ifa instruments 
through which Orinmila acting as a spokesman 
of Orf would reveal the latter’s wishes to the 
client. 

Ogbéyond. One of the minor two hundred and 
forty Odi, Its actual name is Ogbégunda, that isa 
combination of Ogbé on the right and Ogunda 
on the left. 

The ceiling of a traditional Yoruba building is 
made of mud spread over a wooden base. It is 
usually solid enough to hold most household 
implements which are kept there. It is also solid 
enough to hold a man repairing the roof or men- 
ding any part of the ceiling itself. 

The number two hundred and one is commonly 
mentioned in Yoruba mythology. The number of 
gods in the Yoruba pantheon is variously put 
at two hundred and one or four hundred and one. 
Orisanmi. A personal name or name of a title 
which means *‘Orihas rewarded me abundantly’. 
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vii. The Consequences of Marital Neglect 
Or How Agbigbd Bird Acquired the Pad 
on Its Head 


The following poem has at least two or three main 
themes. First, we see the consequences of neglect of 
sacrifice. When Ortimmila was going to marry Ord, the 
daughter of Oléwu, he was told to perform sacrifice, 
but he procured only half of the materials prescribed 
for him as sacrifice. Since it is believed that neglect 
of sacrifice leads to evil consequences, one can there- 
fore say that what happened to Orunmila later on was 
the result of his failure to fulfil the pronouncements of 
his Ifa priests about sacrifice. 

Secondly, we see in the poem the consequences of 
marital neglect. Although, Orinmila’s neglect of his 
wife for sixteen years was not deliberate, it was certainly 
responsible for his wife’s unfaithfulness. Orémmila 
himself seemed to understand this very well and hence 
he did not punish or reject his wife because of her 
unfaithfulness. Ordnmila’s wife had had three children 
before he left for ‘“‘the abode of Olékun’’ where, in- 
stead of the seventeen days he promised his wife, he 
spent sixteen years. In his absence, his wife, Ord, became 
destitute and in desperation, she started going to the 
farmland with other women to fetch firewood for sale. 
It was on the way to the farm that she met one after 
the other, the three men responsible for her three 
pregnancies but who refused to claim their children 
or perform any fatherly duties whatsoever. Instead, 
they all warned her very sternly never to greet 
them again because they claimed that she had failed to 
reveal her identity as Ordnmila’s wife before they 
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cohabited with her. Ord was therefore left to care for 
six children without any man to help her with this 
heavy responsibility. | 

At last, Orimmila arrived after sixteen years absence 
from home. He saw his three children and the three 
‘bastards’. But he did not say anything. He taught five 
of them (with the exception of Obglébédgim who was 
a farmer) the secrets of Ifa divination. Later he sent 
them to distant places to go and perform divination. 
Ortimmila seemed to realise that his wife’s unfaithful- 
ness was the result of his long absence from home. 
Therefore, he did not take any steps to punish her. But 
he wanted to test which one of the three boys would 
behave like a true ‘bastard’ so that he too might 
disown him. This was probably why he sent the children 
to distant places to perform divination. 

In Yoruba traditional law, no child could be declared 
a bastard.’ A child born as a result of the mother’s un- 
faithfulness is either claimed by the mother’s husband 
or returned to the man who was responsible for the 
mother’s pregnancy. There is, however, the term ‘ontg 
alé’ which literally means “‘child of a concubine’. This 
term could be used to describe any child, whether born 
‘to his mother’s concubine or not, who failed in his fi- 
lial obligation to his parents. It seemed that Ordnmila 
merely wanted to test which one of these children 
would behave like a true ‘omg alé’ by sending them to 
distant places to perform divination. 

’ The filial responsibility of these children demanded 
that on their return from their divination tour, they 
should present to Ordmmila all the money they made on 
their journey. Ortmmila would then take a portion of 
the money and leave the greater portion for each of 
them. This was an important matter especially since 


1. Oloyede, E.O., “Legitimacy in Nigerian Law”, Lagos Notes and 
Records, 3/2, (1972). : , 
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that would be the very first divination practice of these 
children after they had been initiated as Ifa priests. 

On their return from their divination tour, all the 
children with the exception of Agbigbd, presented their 
gains to their father who took only one-tenth of the 
money. But Agbigbd buried his own money behind the 
city walls instead of presenting it to Orimmila. This is 
where our third theme begins. 

During their absence from home, Ortinmila used his 
If4 divination incantations to kill the fathers of the 
three bastards. When the children arrived, he allowed 
them to go to their fathers’ towns to perform funeral 
rites. When Agbigbd got to where he buried his twenty- 
thousand cowries, he dug it up and placed the money 
on his head. But Esi used his divine and vital power 
known as ase to turn the money into stone and it got 
stuck on Agbigbd’s head. Furthermore, Esti went to 
the city of Ik616, the home of Agbigbd’s father, and 
warned the citizens of that city about the unpleasant 
consequences of letting Aghigbd enter into their town. 

The result of the activities of Esii was that Agbighd 
was turned away from his father’s city and in shame and 
disgrace, he entered into the forest and became a bird 
carrying about the “load of evil” on his head. That 
“load of evil’ is represented by the pad in the middle 
of that bird’s head. 

In [fa divination poetry, the Agbigbd bird is usually 
regarded as a fake If4 priest who deceives and cheats his 
own clients. Furthermore, he is believed to be in league 
with the evil supernatural powers known collectively 
as ajogun for the sole purpose of destroying man’s 
handiwork. The Agbigbd bird is therefore the symbol 
of unfaithfulness in Ifa priests, a negation of the strict 
sanctions of the Ifa divination system. 
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Apa nila nigi ajé, 

Osé a bigi réréére. 

A dia fin Orinmila, 

Ifd lo 1éé gbé Ord, 

Tii se omo Oléwu niyawo. 

Won ni 6 sakaa ki Mole. 

O jare, 

Ebo ni 6 se. 

O ni apabord &é ku, 

Lo ba rt idaji odidi eran 

Ti won ni 6 fi ribo. 

Ni Ordnmila bd mira, 

O gbé Ord, omo Oldwu, niyawé. 
Nijé ti awon egbé iyaw6 6 tutu ka, 
Ti 6 ye ki Orinmila 6 sin ti obinrin ré, 
Ni won ba rantisé w4 lati ode Oydn. 
Won ni ode OyAan ti dard tan patapata bayii, 
Ki Orinmila 6 maa saré bd o. 

Ni Ortinmila ba mira, 

O kori si ode Oyan. 

O si mt Ord, obinrin ré, 16w6 lo. 
Lalé ojo ti won déde Oyan, 
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The mighty apa is the tree of witches.’ 
Osé always has a mighty shade.” 

Ifé divination was performed for Ordmmila 
When he was going to marry Ord’, 


The daughter of Oldwu,* as a wife. 

He was told to take care of Molé. 

He was told that it would be a good thing 

If he performed sacrifice. 

But he said that those who offer a fraction of the 
prescribed sacrifice do not necessarily die for 
doing so.” 


He therefore offered half of the animal 

Prescribed for him as sacrifice. 

Orimmila then got himself prepared, 

And married Ord, the daughter of Oléwu. 

On the day that the bride’s maids would disperse,° 


When Qrénmila should have slept with his wife, 
He got a message from the city of Oyan’ 

That that city was in confusion, 

And that he should hasten there. 

Orunmila got himself ready, 


And went to the city of Oyan. 
And he took Qrd, his wife, along with him. 
On the night of the day they arrived at Oyan, 
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Ordnmila sin ti obinrin ré, 


Obinrin naaa si lé6yin. 


Ki 6 t66 di wi pé won kird léde Oyan, 

Obinrin Ordnmilé ti bimo. 

Orinmild ni ki won 6 so 6 ni AmUkanlédeOyén, 
Laipé, won kurd Iéde Oy4n. 


Igba ti Oré wo omo nda won, 

Nijé ki Ordnmild 6 tun stn td 6, 

Ni won ba tun rannsé pe Orinmila Idde Onkd. 
Ibé ni Ord si tin bi epmog ré keji si. 

Won ni oriko wo ni awon 6 so omg naa ? 


Orinmild ni ki won 6 so 6 ni Améstnlonkdégi. 
Igba ti Ord wo omo naa wén tan, 

Ni won bAé tin rAnisé pe Orinmila léthu ‘Fé. 
Igba ti won dé ohin tan, 

Oré tin Idyin, 


O si tun bimo. 

W6n ni orikg wo ni awon 6 sg omg naa ? 
Orinmilé ni ki won 6 so 6 ni Obdlébddgin, 
Oun 16 se iran Agbé sil. 

Okunrin ni gbogbo awon omg métééta wonyi. 
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Ortnmila slept with his wife, 
And she became pregnant. 


Before they left the city of Oyan, 

Orinmila’s wife delivered. 

They asked from Orinmila what the name of the 
child should be. 

And he told them to name him AmtkanlédeOyan:. 

Before long, they left the city of Oyan. 


When Ord finished nursing the baby, 
And as Orimmila wanted to cohabit with her again, 
They sent for him in the city of Oko.» 


It was in that place that she had her second child. 
They asked from Orimmila what name to give to 
the child, 


And he told them to call him Amédsinlénkoégit. 

When Ord finished nursing the child, 

They sent for Orummila in the city of Ife. 

When they arrived there, 

Ord became pregnant again, 

And she delivered another child. 

They asked again what name to give to the child. 

And Ortnmila said that he should be called 
Obslabsdgin.1 

He became the fore-father of all farmers. 

All the three children were boys. | 
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Nigba ti won wo Obdlébddgin wén tan, 
Ni won ba tun rannsé si Ordnmila nilé Olékun. 
gba ti Orunmild no, 
Ko mt Ord, obinriin ré, lo. 
O ni oj6 ketadinlégin ni dun 6 pada dé, 
O fin Ord ni Oké mérindinldgin, 
fun un ni aso, 
O si fain un ni Spdlopd oije. 
Nigba ti 6 di ost keta, 
Ti Ordnmild k6, 
Ti ko dé mé, 
Ow6 ati onje tan low6 Ord, 
Béé ni Ord kd si fow6 kan isé kan ri. 
Ord ti 6 ti ri roddrodo télé ri, 
Ti fun sooro. 


Igba ti ebi 4 jé ki 6 gbadiin mé, 

Ni awon obinrin egbée réé ba ni k6é kalo si oko igi. 
Ojd ti won kd lo si oko igi, 

Ni Ord bd padé Ondaaro. 

Ni won ba jo da ale. 


Ondadro fin un ni oké mariuin. 
O béa ld pd, 
O si léyuin. 
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After they had finished nursing Obglébgdgim, 
They sent for Orinmila in the abode of Olékun.2 
When Orinmila was going, 

He did not take Ord, his wife, along. 

He promised to return on the seventeenth day. 


He gave sixteen $ké measures of cowries3 to Ord. 
He also gave her clothes, 

And plenty of food. 

In the third month 

That Orémmila had stayed away, 


And did not return home, 

Ord’s store of money and food became exhausted, 

And she had, never done any wage-earning work 
before. 

Ord who was very plump and fleshy, 

Became thin and emanciated. 


. When she suffered a lot of hunger, 
Her friends advised her to go with them to fetch 


firewood in the farm. 
On the first day that she went to fetch firewood, 
She met a man named Ondaaré. «4 
They agreed to be concubines. 


Ondaaré gave her five 0ké measures of cowries. 
He cohabited with her, 
And she became pregnant. 
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Igba ti 6 so fin Ondadré pé dun Idyin, 
Ondaaré ni ki 6 mo kif oun mé o. 


O ni asé obinrin Ordnmila ni, 

Ni ko ti wi fin oun. 

Tisétiya ni Ord tun fi bi omo naa. 
Igba ti y66 tinin bi, 

O bi omokinrin. 


O si so orikog ré ni Agbe. 

Igba t6 tan wo omo nda won tan, 
T6 na ow6 gwd ré tan, 

L6 ba tin mba won lo si oko igi. 
Loko igi nda 16 tun ti padé Onigddstn. 
Igba ti won jo sord tan, 

Onigddsin fin un ni oké méwaa, 

O si ba a ld pod. 

Oyun 16 tin fi ni. 

Nigba ti 6 lé6yiin tan, 

Onigddsin ni, “Ta ha ni okgo reé 2?” 
Or6 ni, “Ordinmila ni.” 


Onigdésiin ndaa ni dun d md pé obinrin Orinmila 


ni. 
O ni ki 6 mo kif dun mo 14élaé. 
6 kild fin Ord pé 


Ki 6 md ge jé ki Orinmila 6 md o. 
Tipdnjutipdnja ni Ord tin fi bi omg néa. 
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But when she told Ondaaro that she was pregnant, 
Ondaaro warned her not to greet him again. 


He said that she knew she was Ortinmila’s wife 

But did not tell him al! along. 

She went through great misery and suffering until 
she delivered the baby. 

When she delivered the child, 

It was again a baby boy, 


And she named him Abge.15 

After she finished nursing the child, 

And she finished spending her money, 

She started to go with her friends again to fetch 
fire-wood. 

It was there again that she met Onigodsin.16 


After they had talked together, 

Ongodsim gave her ten 9ké measures of cowries, 
And cohabited with her, 

And, again, she became pregnant. 

When she became pregnant, 


Ongodsim asked, “Who, by the way, is your 
husband ?” 

Ord replied, “His name is Orimmila’”’. 

Ofngodsin also said that he did not know that she 
was the wife of Ordnmila. 

He also told her not to greet him any more. 

He warned Ord sternly 


Not to greet him again. 
It was with great hardship that Ord delivered the 
child, 
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O si so ortkoo ré ni Aluko. 
Laipé, 6 wo omo naa won, 

Lo ba tin béré sii ba won looko igi. 
Péki 16 tin padé OlUUKOOI<. 
OlGUKO4I6 ni, “Ta 16 lobinrin t6 dara té bayii ?” 
KO sésé tun fenu potobo md, 
Ogun oké 16 da le e lowé. 
Igba ti won jo seré tan, 


100 Ord tun loytin. 


O wi fin OliWWkddl6 pé 

Eré ti aw6n jo sé doyiin o. 
Olikd416 ni, “Ta ni okod re ?” 
O ni, “Ordinmila ni.” 


105 Purd ni OlUUKO6I6 bu sékun. 


O ni dun 0 to 0 6 féo. 

O ni ki Ord 6 mo kii Oun mo 1déldé. 
Tiniratinira ni Ord tin fi bi omg naa. 
O si so omo naa ni Agbigbd. 


110 Awon omo Oré waa di méfa. 


Okunrin ni gbogbo awon omo naa. 
Ninu awon omo naa, 

Métaa jé omo-ale, 

Meétaa si j¢ omg-oko. 
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And she named him Alikd.” 

Before long, she finished nursing the child. 

She started again to go with her friends to fetch 
firewood. 


95 She again met a man named O100k0916.18 
OlGdk9616 asked, ‘““Who is the owner of such a 
beautiful lady ?” 
He did not waste his time making a long speech, 
He gave her twenty 0ké measures of cowries. 
After they had fun with each other, 


100 Ord became pregnant again. 
She told Oludko616 that 
The fun which they had with each other had 
resulted in pregnancy. 
O140k0616 asked her, ‘“Who is your husband ?” 
She said, “He is called Orinmila”. 


105 Olddkd616 burst into tears immediately. 
He said that he was too small to marry her, 
And warned her not to greet him any more. 
It was through great hardship that Ord again had 
the baby, 
And she named the child Agbigbd.» 


110 The children of Ord thus became six, 
And they were all boys. 
Out of the six children, 
Three were children of concubines, 
And the remaining three were her husband’s. 
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115 Odin kerindinlégun ni Oranmild t66 dé 
Lati ilé Olékun. 
Nigba ti 6 dé, 
O bd awon omoo tie météeta, 
O si bé Awon omo-alé métééta nda. 


120 Ko fohin. 
Ko mi. 
KO gbin. 
O sé fow6 léran, 
O si hworan.' 


125 O mt marvin nint awon omo méfeefa nda, 
O k6 won ni did4-ow6, 
Won mo 6n da; 
O ké won létité-alé, 
Won mo On té; 
130 O ké won ni dkarara-ebo, 
Won mo 6n ha. 
6 ni ki Awon omo-alé métééta 6 sawo lo. 
Ki awon omo-alé méta ti 6 sawo lo nda 6 tdd dé, 
Orinmild da iyérdsin, a 
135 O safa si Awon babaa won, 
si pa won. © 
O sa Ifa si Oidadrd, 
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115 Orénmila arrived in the sixteenth year 
From his journey to the abode of Olékun. 
When he arrived, 
He found his three children, 
And the other three children of his wife’s con- 
cubines. 


120 He did not say anything. 
He neither breathed in anger 
Nor moaned in pain. 
He placed his hands on his cheeks, 
And looked on in silence. 


125 He took five of the six children, 

And taught them the art of divination with the 
divining chain, 

Until they knew how to perform divination with it. 

He taught them how to perform divination with 
the sacred palm-nuts 

Until they mastered how to divine with that in- 
strument. 


130 He taught them how to perform sacrifice, 
And they mastered how to perform sacrifice. 
He asked the three bastards to go on a divination 
trip.20 
Before they came back, 
Orimmila made use of iyérdgin,2! 


135 And recited Ifa incantations against their fathers, 
And killed them. 
He recited Ifa incantations against Ondaaro ; 
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O pa 4. 
O safa si Ongddsun, 
140 O pa a. 
O safa si OlMNKd616, 
O pa dun naa. 
Igba ti 6 pa Awon métééta tan, 
O waa rantisé si Awon omo-alé métééta nda, 


145 O ni baba won ti ki o, 
Ki won 6 waa sin Oki o. 
Igba ti Awon omo métééta nda mbd, 
Ert. egbeegbaaawa ni enikodkan w6n je bo walé. 
Igba ti Agbé dé, 

150 O fi egbaaawaa tiré jisé. 
Ortinmild mii egbaa mbé, 
O ni ki 6 mda ko egbaaasan ydoki lo. 
Alaké naaa fi egbaaawé jisé. 
Orinmild mui egbaa rhb, 

155 O ni ki dun nda 6 mad mi egbaa log. 
Igba ti Agbigbé dé bodé, 

ri egbaaawaa tié mole. 

Igba to délé, 
O so fin Ordnmila pé dun 6 rérii je. 
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He killed him. 
He recited If4 incantations against Otigddsim, 


140 He killed him. 
He recited Ifa incantations against OlWdk9616, 
And he killed him also. | 
After he had killed the three of them, 
He sent for the three bastards, 


145 And told them that their fathers had died, 
And that they should come home and bury their 
fathers. 
When the three children were coming home, 
Each one brought twenty thousand cowries home. 
When Agbe arrived, 


150 He put down his twenty thousand cowries. 

Orimmila took two thousand cowries out of the 
money, 

And told him to take away the eematning eighteen 
thousand cowries. 

Alikd also put down his gain of twenty thousand 
cowries. 

Orimmila took two thousand cowries out of the 
money, 


155 And told him to take away the remaining eighteen 
thousand. 
But when Agbighd got to the town gate, 
He buried his own gain of twenty thousand 
cowries. 
When he arrived at home, 
He told Orémmila that he made no gain at all. 
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160 Orinmila  fohin. 
Orinmila w4d4 fin awon omo métééta nda ldye 
Pé ki won 6 Io sinku babaa won. 
Ni w6n ba kori si iliu babaa won. 
Nigba ti Agbigbé dé bodé, 


165 O hi egbaaawé ti 6 ri mélé, 
O gbé e kari, 
O kori si Ikd616, 
Ihiu babaa ré. 
Esti 16 di agbo. 


170 Mo 16 di afakan, 
Okuuru opén onaa sun. 
O nf ta 16 ru, 
Ta ni ora? 
W6n ni Agbigbd nikan ni 0 ribo. 


175 Bi Agbigbé ti gbé egbaaawa nda kari tan, 
Ni Est bA na Ad6 asubi sf i. 
Ni ert ow6 naaa ba tiran mé on léri, 
O si di ota sib. 
Ni Esti bd di atégin, 


180 O gbéra, 6 kori si ili Tkodlo. 
Nigba ti 6 dé Ikd616, 
O nf éyin ard dde Ikd6l6, 
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Ordnmila did not say anything. « 

He permitted the three children — 

To go and bury their dead fathers: 

They therefore went each to his father’s city. 
When Agbigbd arrived at the city gate, 


He dug out the twenty thousand cowries which 
he buried there, 

Placed it on the head, 

And went towards Ikd6l6, 

His father’s city. 

Est + said, “‘aghd.?% 


To which I replied, ‘‘afakan.’*26 

I added that the carved wooden receptacle of 
sacrifice was already on the move.?2? 

Esit asked, “Who performed sacrifice ? 

And who did not ?” 

To which people replied, “Only Agbigba did not 
perform sacrifice.” 


As soon as Agbigbd placed the twenty thousand 
cowries on the head, 

Esit pointed his small medicine gourds at him, 

And the load of money got stuck to his head, 

And became a piece of iron. 

Esai then turned himself into wind,» 


And dashed across to the city of Ikd6lé. 
When he arrived at Ikd6l6, 
He said, “You, people of Tkd6l6, 
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Etii yin mélo6 ? 
ni omgo yin kan mbe 
Ti 6 ti lo éyin-odi, 
O si npadaa bo walé bayii, 
Béé ni ert: to rut lori, 
Ert: ibi ni. 
E ma se jé ki 6 $0 6 kalé o. 
Bi 6 ba so 6 kalé, 
Ilée yin woo, 
Onaa yin woo. 
Ni awon ara ode ikO616 ba sa araa won jo, 
Won mura, 


Won déna de Agbigbd. 

Bi Agbigbé ti yo ni Okankan, 
Awon ara ode 1k616 fariwo ta. 
Won hwi pé: 

“Tku lo gbé delé yi o, 

Awa 6 ra. 

Agbigbo-niwonran gbéri e o, 
Gbéri ¢, 

Awa 6 ra. 

Arun lo gbé delé yi o, 
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‘How many ears has each one of you 23 


There is a son of yours 


Who has been abroad, 

And who is now coming back home. 

But the load he is carrying on the head, 

Is a load of evil. 

You should not allow him to place it down. 


If you allow him to do so, 

Your homes would be smashed, 

Your ways would be smashed.” 

The people of Ikd6l6 therefore gathered 
themselves together, 

They got themselves well prepared, 


And blocked the road of Agbigbd. 

As soon as Agbighd appeared from afar off, 
The people of Ikd6l§ started to shout. 

They were saying : 

“Tt is death that you are carrying into this land. 
We will not share in it. 

Agbigbd-niwdnran*! take away your load. 

Take away your evil load. - 

We will not sharein it. | 

It is disease which you are bringing into this city. 
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Awa 6 ra. 
Agbigbé-niwonran gbéri e o, 
Gbéri ¢, 

Awa 6 ra. 

Ofd lo gbé dele yi o, 

Awa 6 ra. 


Agbigbo-niwonran gbéri e o, 
Gbéri e, 

Awa 0 ra. 

Ijamhbé lo gbé delé yi o, 

Awa ora. 
Agbigbd-niwonran gbéri e o, 
Gbéri e, 

Awa 6 ra. 
Agbigbé-niwonran gbéri e o, 
Gbéri e, 

Awa 9 ra. 
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We will not share in it. 

Agbigbd-niwonran take away your load, 

Take away your evil load, 

We will not share in it. 

It is loss which you are bringing into this city. 


We will not share in it. 
Agbigbd-niwonran take away your load. 
Take away your load, 

We will not share in it. 


It is danger which you are bringing into this city. 
We will not share in it. 

Agbigbd-niwonran take away your load. 

Take away your evil load. 

We will not share in it. 


Agbigbo-niwonran take away your evil load, 
We will not share in it. 
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NOTES 


. “The mighty apa.is the tree of witches’. Apa is a 
tall and huge hard-wood of the tropical rain forest 
and savanna region. It is believed by the Yoruba 
to be a tree sacred to witches and wizards, 

. *Qgé always has a mighty shade’’. Ogé is the baobab 
tree. It is one of the biggest savannaland trees 
and, as a big tree, it can be expected that it will 
have a mighty shade. 

Ord. Name of a person. This name in another 
context also means “fairy”. 

. Oléwu. The king of Owu, one of the most ancient 
and most famous Yoruba kingdoms. The capital 
of this ancient kingdom collapsed in the nineteenth 
century during the Yoruba civil wars and most 
of its inhabitants moved to Abédkiita and 
other parts of Yorubaland. 

. This line refers to the fact that it is not compulsory 
for one to offer all the materials prescribed for one 
as sacrifice if one does not have the means to offer 
all of them. One can always offer a portion of 
every prescribed sacrifice and this does not ne- 
cessarily offend the gods. 

In traditional Yoruba society, a newly wedded 
wife is usually accompanied to her matrimonial 
home by a number of maidens who stay with her 
for several days (in some cases seven or nine days) 
before they disperse. These bride’s maids are 
usually drawn from among the friends of the 
bride so that their presence does not make the 
bride feel the strain of separation from her friends 
and family during those first few days of her 
marital experience. In some cases, the bride sleeps - 
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10. 


I1. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


among these maids and she is not allowed to sleep 
with her husband until after their departure. 
Oyaén, Name of a town near Osogbo. 
AmiukanlédcOy4n. Personal name meaning, ““We 
have taken this one from the city of Qy4n.” 


. Onkd. Name of a place. This name also refers to 


a subdialect of the Oyé dialect spoken by the 
people in the northern bank of the Odgim river. 
Amostnlonkdégi. This is a personal name which 
literally means “He who handles Osim staff in the 
forest of Onkd. Osim here refers to a minor 
Yoruba god worshipped by Ifa priests and whose 
most important symbol is a staff called by the 
same name which must not, according to the 
belief of Ifa priests, be allowed to fall down fiat 
on the ground. 
Ob6lébédgin. A personal name which literally 
means ‘“‘He who feeds the earth as well as 
medicine’. 
Olékun. The Yoruba goddess of the sea. The 
expression “abode of Olékun”’ refers in a literal 
sense to the sea but in a figurative sense in which 
it is used here to heaven. 
One oké measure of cowries contains twenty 
thousand cowries, the rough equivalent of modern 
Nigerian five shillings. 
Ondadrd. This name is actually a title meaning 
“The king of Idard. 
Agbe. A personal name which is here synonymous 
with the Yoruba name for the blue touraco, a bird 
frequently mentioned in Ifa divination poetry. 
Onigodsim. This name is also the title of the king 
of Igésim, a small town in northern Yorubaland. 
Alikd. This is a personal name here but the name 
also refers to a bird frequently mentioned in Ifa 
divination poetry. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


. OldukGOdld6. This is the title of the king of the 


town named Ikd6l6. 

Agbigbd. Here a personal name but it is also the 
name of a bird with a big head and a heavy pad in 
the middle of the head. This bird in Ifa divination 
poetry is regarded as an unfaithful Ifa priest. He 
is also the symbol of death and evil. 

Some Ifa priests go on divination tours staying in 
whatever places they can find clients. 

lyérdsim. The yellow powder of divination on 
which Ifa divination marks are printed during the 
process of divination. For more details see intro- 
duction pages 16 — 17. 

“Ifa incantations’. These are special chants 
believed to have mysterious and magical effects. 
These special chants could be used for good or evil. 
In traditional culture, most big Yoruba cities had 
city walls surrounded by deep moats. The wall is 
opened up in several places by city gates manned 
by the gate-keepers who performed the duties of a 
soldier, a revenue collector and a policeman. The 
number of gates which a city has depends largely 
on its size and the volume of economic, political 
and social activities carried on both within and 
without it. 

Est. The Yoruba trickster god who acts sometimes 
as spokeman for Ordnmila and who keeps the divi- 
ne and highly potent power known as as¢ belonging 
to Olédimaré (the Almighty God) and with which 
the gods perform their superhuman deeds. Every 
god who wants to make use of this power has to 
borrow it from Es. Esit is also the receiver of all 
sacrifices offered to the gods. He therefore punishes 
a man who refuses to perform sacrifice and rewards 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


- 31, 


he who performs sacrifice with his blessing of 
protection. | 

‘sAgbé”. This word is part of a.coded message 
which Esit sends to his disciples whenever he is 
ready to go and receive sacrifice from anyone who 
is ready to offer it or to punish he who does not 
want to perform sacrifice. The word means “‘it is 
time for us to move”’. 

‘“Afakan’’. This is another word forming part of 
Esi’s coded message to his disciples, and it means 
“to whom are we moving ?”’ 

‘“‘The carved bowl of sacrifice is already on the 
move’. This is also part of the coded message of 
Esii and it refers to the carved bowl with which 
Esit receives sacrifice. 

The small medicine gourd of Esii referred to here 
is believed to be an instrument with which he can 
accomplish any evil deed especially whenever he 


~ wants to punish a person who refuses to perform 


sacrifice. 

Esit is believed to have the power to turn himself 
into wind whenever he wanted totravel quickly 
and at a high speed to reach a distant place in time. 
‘How many ears has each one of you?” This 
expression is often used when one wants to. warn 
people against an impending danger, and it means 
‘listen attentively, I have the following warning 
to give you.” 

Agbigbd-niwonran. This is the full form of the 
name Agbigbo. 
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viii. If4 Punished His Unfaithful Diviners 


In this poem, Orummila instructed two parties of Ifa 
priests to merge together and go to the household of 
Kiité-nlé to perform divination. The two parties of Ifa 
priests involved are Lapetim Ibisin and Okinkimbiri- 
kimbirikim. Ordnmila also instructed them about what 
to do with their divination gains. He said that if, in the 
course of divination they received a dog, they should 
give it to Bakeé (i.e. Est the trickster divinity); if they 
received a “‘tall historic cock”, they should give it to 
Osim (a divinity worshipped by If4 priests); if they re- 
ceived a big pigeon, they should give it to Odu (another 
divinity worshipped by Ifa priests); if they received a 
mighty fish, they should give it to Babaé-dde (i.e. San- 
pond, the Small-pox divinity); if they received plenty of 
palm-oil together with a giant-rat, they should give it to 
Tyami Osdrdiga (i.e. the witches). In addition, Orémmila 
specified that if they received alligator pepper, good 
kolanuts, well-brewed guinea-corn. beer and pregnant 
goats they should deliver everything to him. 

When the two parties of Ifa priests arrived in the 
household of Kata-nlé, they received all the things listed 
for them but they did not give anyone of the materials 
to the people they were meant for. As a punishment for 
disobedience and contravention of their instructions, 
the unfaithful Ifa priests were struck with blindness for 
seven years, seven months, seven days, three days and 
one last and final day. After some friends of Ortmmila 
had begged him, he agreed to pardon the unfaithful 
priests but he asked them to go back to the household 
of Kataé-nlé to perform sacrifice with the same instruc- 
tions that he first gave them. be; 

When the blind diviners reached their destination, 
and they got all the items listed for them, they went - 
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quickly and delivered the materials to the persons 
for whom they were meant. Ordmmila then asked them 
to go and fetch the leaves of édya tree and to bring 
two hair combs. With these, Ortimmila prepared some 
medicine for them and they regained their sights. 

There are a number of notable points in this poem. 
First, we see that Ifa diviners usually practise together 
in groups or parties. Each group has a name of its 
own although each individual member also has his 
own name. Both the names of the individual members 
and the name of the whole group are usually nick- 
names. Such nick-names may be meaningful only to 
members of the group and those people (either their 
clients, friends or family members) who are closely 
associated with them. Furthermore, we see from this 
poem that two different groups of Ifa diviners could 
merge together for the purpose of performing a 
particular function. 

The tradition of having Ifa priests in groups practi- 
sing together survives till today. When one goes to the 
house of an important Ifa priest for divination, one 
usually finds that there are a number of other priests 
practising together with him under the same roof. The 
most important and most senior of them all sees only 
to important matters or difficult problems of divination 
or healing which his subordinates cannot solve. One 
may, indeed, not see the face of their superior at all 
unless one specifically requests for him. This tradition 
of divination practice among Ifa priests therefore sur- 
prisingly parallels the tradition of Western medical 
practice in big hospitals. 

Secondly, in this poem, we see the consequences of 
flouting the sanctions of Ifa divination. Every Ifa pri- 
est is under a divine sanction to do certain things in 
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accordance with traditional] laid-down processes. For 
example, the sacrifice which an Ifa priest receives from 
his divination practice must never be kept to himself. 
He has been taught and disciplined during his training 
that he must always give a dog offered for sacrifice to 
either Est: or Ogun, and that he must offer palm-oil to 
the ajé (the witches). Whenever he is in doubt, he can 
always consult his divination instruments as to what to 
do with the sacrifices he accepted. Any Ifa priest who 
contravenes this divine order runs the risk of suffering 
the consequences which could be illness or death. This 
is why in traditional Yoruba society, Ifa priests were 
faithful, dependable and dutiful. Despite the impor- 
tant and onerous duties which they performed in 
society, Ifa priests were usually poor since they re- 
ceived no direct wages for their services and they were 
under strict sanctions which forbade them from making 
use of all the sacrifices they collected for their own be- 
nefit. 

The diviners in this poem were struck with blind- 
ness because they did not keep to the instructions given 
to them by Ortinmila. These were not mere instructions 
because in the Yoruba original text, the word ase (divi- 
ne authority, sanction or commandment) is used. It 
was not until the diviners went back and executed their 
duties according to their instructions that they regained 
their sights after more than seven years. 
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15 


20 


Tété whoa 1é, 
Atari pdona mo dé, 
Mo gbéhuun ditrv. 
Igbé réré mo dé, 


Mo gbdéhin aldgogo. 

Béé lohtn agogo 6 johtun diiri. 
Béé lohin agogo 6 johiun taaja. 
Emi ya titi, 

Mo bé pérun aikd. 


Emf rinna titi, 

Mo bémina orun -airé. 
Béé lemina orun airé 

Kif serdu babda mi Aldjere. 
Emi ya titi, 


Mo béni wésewése 
Nibi ti won gbé fidffa. 


Emf rinna titi, 


Mo bééyan wésewése 

Nibi ti wén gbé fidibd. 

Ordré 16 faigtn, 

Ordré 16 faite, 

Ordré bd won ké wésewese légbé awo. 


Ijf ti mo ji, : 
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I would have sat down comfortably. 

But when I got to the grassless cross-road,! 
I heard the sound of dairu2 

When I arrived at the distant forest,. 


I heard the voice of the gong beater. 

Whereas the sound of gongs is different from that 
of daira. 

Whereas the sound of gongs is different from that 
of aaja. 3 

I went this way and that way for a long time on 
my journey, | 


Until I reached the foot of the immortal palm tree 


of heaven. 


I travelled on my road for long, 

Until I met emina who refused to go to heaven. 
Whereas emina who refused to go to heaven 

Was not the slave of Alajere,s my father. 

I travelled for long, 


Until I met small, smart beings 

Where they were performing Ifa divination. 

I travelled on my road for long, 

Until I met small, smart beings 

Where they were making use of ibd* to perform 
divination, 


It is drdré 7 who is not tall, 

It is drdéré who is not bent, 

But who moves about smartly with them in the 
cult of Ifa priests. 

As I woke up from my sleep, 
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Oléko nroko. 

lji ti mo ji, 

Olé6do nfrodo; 

lji ti mo ji, 

Mo gbaraan babaa mi léri. 
Araan babda mi, 

Abow6 gborogboro; 

Araan babda mi, 

Abesé gborogboro. 

E waraan babdaa mi b6 ti lé gd goo gd 
Bi eyin arawo. 


Won ni a lo pe Lapetin Ibitan wa, 

Ka ké si awon Okinkin-birikin-biriktn. 
Ortinmila ni ki won 6 para pd, 

Ki won 6 maa sawo lo silée Kuta-nlé, 
Omo Olddiuyéré. 


Orunmild ni bé e ba sawo titi, 
Bé e ba gbaja, 

E lo leé fin Bakeé. 

Bé e ba gbakiko itan galaja, 
E lo léé foéstn. 

Bé ¢ ba gbdjiikujuke eyelé, 
E lo léé féda, 

Eleyinju egé. 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


I saw farmers going to their farms. 


As I woke up from my sleep, 

I saw fishermen going to the river. 

As I woke up from my sleep, 

I put my father’s aran drum 8 on my head. 
My father’s aran drum 


Which has long long arms. 

My father’s aran drum 

Which has long long legs. 

See how my father’s aran drum is set down 
gracefully like the eggs of arawo bird. 9 


We were asked to go and call Lapetim Ibitan. 1 

We were also asked to call on Okinkimbirikimbiri- 
kim 1, 

Orinmila asked that they should combine together, 

And go to perform divination in the household of 
Kuta-nlé, 12 

Offspring of Olédiuyéré. 3 


Orinmila said,“If you perform divination for long, 
And you receive an offering of a dog, 

Go and give it to Bakeé. 4 

If you receive a tall cock, 

Go and give it to Osim. 1 


If you receive a big pigeon, 
Go and give it to Odu, 
The one with very beautiful eyes. 
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Bé ¢ ba gbakajamdlé wodkd wooko, 
E Ig leé ké o fin Babd-dde. 


Bé e bd gbdlagbdlagba epo dun ewiisa, 
E lo 18é k6 o fan lyami, dsdrddga, 
Apanimowaagiin, oldkiki-dru, 
Ajédo-tuti-m6-bi, 

Obinrin kukurd régirégi, 


Eyi tif lo nigba oja ba tu, 
O ni bé € ba sawo titi 0, 
Bé e ba délée Kutd-nlé, 
Omg Olédiuyéré ; 

Bé e ba gbata ti 0 siju, 


Bé e ba gbobi ti o lado, 

Bé e ba gboti abdda, 

Bé ¢ ba gbewtré méji abamt rederede, 
E ké o féun Orinmila wA. 

W6n waa sawo titi 0, 


W6n délée Kuta-nlé, 
Omo Olédiuyéré. 
W6n sawo titi, 

Wo6On gbaja, 

Won 6 fin Bakeé. 


Won gbakikog itan galaja, 
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If you receive a big fish, 
Go and give it to Baba-dde'”, 


If you receive plenty of palm-oil and a giant rat, 

Go and give it to lyami,* nicknamed Osdrdnga, 

She who kills one and eats one’s meat all alone, 
famous one at night. 

She who eats raw liver without vomiting’. 

The very short woman 


Who goes about when the market has dispersed”’.2 
He added, “If you perform divination for long, 
And you arrive in the household of Kuta-nlé, 
Offspring of Olédtuyéré. 

If you receive alligator pepper, 


If you receive good kolanuts, 

If you receive well-brewed beer, 

If you receive two goats pregnant with heavy 
foetus, 

Bring them all to Ordnmila’’, 

They performed divination for long. 


And arrived at the home of Kuta-nlé, 
Offspring of Olédiuyéré. 

They performed divination for long, 
And received a dog as offering, 

But they did not give it to Bakeé. 


- They received a tall cock, 
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Won 0 féstin. 

Won gbdjukujuke eyelé, 

Won 6 fédu, 

Eléyinju ege. | 
Won gbakajamolé wo0k6 wooko, 
Won 6 ko o fin Baba Ode mo. 
Won gbolagbalagba epo oun ewisa., 
Won 6 k6é o fan lyami dsordnga, 
Apanimowaagun, oldkiki-oru, 
Ajédo-tutt-m6-bi, 

Obinrin kukuru régirégi, 

Eyi tii lo nigba oja ba tu. 

Won sawo titi 0, 

Won délée Kuta-nle, 

Omo Olddtuyéré, 

Won gbata ti 6 siju, 

Won gbobi ti 6 lado, 

Won gboti abdda, 

W6n gbewuré méji abamu rederede. 
Won 6 ké o fin Orinmila wa. 
Orinmila wad mt ist, 

O fi sa won 16ju, 

O mt dkinkin, 

O fi kun won 16ju biribiri. 

L6ju odin méje. 
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But they did not give it to Osta. 
They received a big pigeon, 

But they did not give it to Oda, 
The one with very beautiful eyes. 


They received a very big fish, 

They did not give it to Baba-dde. 

They received plenty of palm-oil and a giant rat, 

But they did not give it to ilyami nicknamed 
Osdronga, 

She who kills one and eats one‘s meet all alone, 
famous one at night, 


She who eats raw liver without vomiting. 

The very short woman 

Who goes about when the market has dispersed. 
They performed divination for long, 

And arrived at the home of Kuta-nlé, 


Offspring of Oldédiuyéré. 

They received alligator pepper; 

They received good kolanuts; 

They received well-brewed beer; 

They received two goats pregnant with heavy 
foetus; 


But they did not bring them to Ordmmila. 
Orunmila therefore took igt!, 

And used it to blinden their eyes. 

He took darkness, | 

And used it to darken their eyes completely. 


For seven years, 
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Odin méje n4a 1é ost méje. 
Ost méje naa lé 9j6 méje. 
Ojo méje naa 1é oj6 méta. 
Ojé méta naa lé aréfbréfd-alé. 


100 Won ni, “ééeeéae”. 
Bémo o ba mobi ti nré, 
mo a si mda mobi t6 ti wa. 
won Esinsin-nii-forfi-so-sérin-nsésé-nsésé, 
Awon nif tif sefé fin won 


105 Nilée Kutad-nlé, 
Omg Olédtuyéré. 
Won ni ki won 6 ye awon l6w6 kan ibd wo. 
A a rifa miil l6thu ’Fé, 
Obara Méji naa la ri. 


110 Wén ni ase méfa ni Ordnmilé kan fun yin, 
Méféefa naa le sé. 
Won ni ki won 6 réku méji oliwéré, 
Ki won 6 réja méji abiwégbada, 
Ki won 6 ru obidie méji abédo ltkéluké, 
115 Ewtré méji abami rederede. 
Gbogbo ré naa ni won ru. 
Won waa ni ta ni 6 wad ba won bé é€ 0? 
W6n ni, “Owdé-omo-ara’’,. 


And seven months, 

And seven days, 

Plus three days, 

And one memorable last day. 


100 They shouted with a loud voice saying, 


“eéeééae. 
If a child does not know where he is going, 
He should know from where he is coming’’. 
The party of Ifa priests known as 
Esinsin-nii-forii-so-sérin-nsésé nsésé2 
Were the Ifa priests who used to perform 
Ifa divination for them 


105 In the household of Kuta-nlé, 


Offspring of Olédtuyéré. 

They asked this party of Ifa priests to make use of 
ibd to perform divination for them. 

We saw no other Ifa at Otu Ife 

Other than Obara Méji.23 


110 The Ifa priests told them that Ortimmila 


gave them six don’ts 

But they broke all of them. 

They were told to perform sacrifice with two fast- 
moving rats, 

Two fish that swim gracefully; 

Two hens with big livers; 


115 Two goats pregnant with heavy foetus. 


They offered everything for sacrifice. 

Then they asked who would help them to beg 
Orimmila? 

The Ifa priests answered and said, 
“A person named QOw6-omo-ara* 
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Oré Ortinmila ni é. 


120 ‘“‘Esé-omo-ara,” 
Oré Ordnmila ni é. 
“Béyan-kii-rawd- fépa-képa-6-tiin-j6-ni-low9-m6, 
Oré Ordnmila ni é. 
Awon ni w6n ba won be Orinmila. 


125 Orunmild ni dun gba. 
O ni ki won 6 réku méji oltiwéré, 
Ki won 6 réja méji abiwégada, 
Ki won 6 ru obidie méji abédo lhkéliiké, 
Ewiré méji abamt rederede. 


130 tgbA té gba gbogbo ré I6w6o won tan, 
O ni ki won 6 para pd, 
Ki won 6 maa sawo lg silée Kuta-nlé, 
Omg Oldédiuyéré. 
O ni bé e ba sawo titi, 
135 Bée ba délée Kutd-nlé, 
QOmo Olddiuyer¢ 
Bé e ba sawo titi, 
Bé e ba gbaja, 
_E lg 1éé fain Bakeé, 


140 Bé e ba gbakiiko itan galaja, 
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Is a friend of Ordnmila. 


120 And another person named Esé-omo-ara 25 
Is a friend of Ortinmila. 
And another person named Féyan-kif-raw6- 
fépa-kepa-6-tun-j6-ni-lowg-m62 
Is also a friend of Ortinmila.”’ 
Those were the people who helped them to beg 
Orinmila, 


125 And he accepted their pleadings. 
He asked them to offer two fast-moving rats, 
Two fish that swim gracefully, 

Two hens with big livers, 
Two goats pregnant with heavy foetus. 


130 After taking a!l these offerings from them, 
He asked them to combine together again, 
And go to perform divination in the household of 

Kuta -nlé, 
Offspring of Olodtuyéré, 
He said, “If you perform divination for one 

135 And you arrive in the household of Kuta-nlé, 
Offspring of Oléduuyéré, 

If you perform divination for long, 
And you receive a dog, 
Go and give it to Bakeé. 


140 If you receive a tall, historic cock, 
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E lo 1éé fOsin, | 
Bé e ba gbojukujike eyelé, 
E lo 1éé fOdi, 
Eléyinju egé. 
145 Bée ba gbakajamolé wO0k6 wooko, 
E lo leé k6 o fin Baba-dde. 
Bé e ba gbdlagbalagba epo oun ewtsa, 
E lo léé k6 o fin Tyami, dsdrdnga, 
Apanimowaagun, oldokiki-oru, 


150 Ajédd-tuti-m6-bi, 
Obinrin kikuru régirégi, 
Eyi tii lo nigba oja ba td. 
O ni bé e ba sawo titi 0, 
Bé e ba délée Kuta-nlé; 

155 Omo Olddiuyéré, 

Bé ec ba sawo titi, 

Bé ¢ ba gbata ti 6 siju, 
Bé ec ba gbobi ti 6 lado, 
Bé e ba gboti abdda, 

160 Bé e ba gbewtré méji abamut rederede, 
E ko o féun Ortinmila wa. 
Won waa sawo titi o, 
Won délée Kiuta-nleé, 
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Go and give it to Osin. 

If you receive a very big pigeon, 
Go and give it to Oda, 

The one with beautiful eyes. 


145 If you receive a very big fish, 
Go and give it to Baba-dde. 
If you receive plenty of palm-oil and a giant rat, 
Go and give it to lyami, nicknamed dséréiga, 
She who kills one and eats one’s meat all 
alone, famous one at night. 


150 She who eats raw liver without vomiting. 
The very short woman, 
Who goes about when the market has dispersed” 
He added, “If you perform divination for long, 
If you arrive in the household of Kutaé-nlé, 


155 Offspring of Olédiuyéré. 
If you perform divination for long, 
And you receive alligator pepper, 
If you receive good kolanuts, 
If you receive well-brewed beer, 


160 If you receive two goats pregnant with heavy 
foetus, 
Bring them all to Orimmila’’. 
They performed divination for long, 
And arrived in the household of Kata-nlé, 
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Omo Oldduuyéré. 


165 Won sawo titi, 
Won gbaja, 
Won yara lo léé fin Bakeé. 
Won gbakiko itan galaja, 
Won yara lo 1éé fOsin. 
170 Won gbdjikijike eyelé, 
Won yara lo léé fOdiu, 
Fléyinju egé. | 
Won gbakajamolé wo0k6 wooko, 
Won yara lo léé ké o fin Babad-dde. 


175 Won gbdlagbalagba epo oun ewusa, 
Won yara lo leé ké o fin iyami Osdronga, 
Apanimowaagiun, oldkiki-oru, 
Ajédo-tuti-m6-bi, 

Obinrin kukuri régirégi, 

180 Eyi tii lo nigba oja ba tu. 
Won waa sawo titi 0, 
Won délée Kuta-nlé, 
Omo Oldédiuyéré. 

Won gbata ti 0 siju, 

185 Won gbobi ti 6 lado, 
Won gboti abdda, 
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Offspring of Olddiuyéré. 


165 They performed divination for. long, 
They received a dog, 
And hastened to give it to Bakeé. 
They received a tall, historic cock, 
And hastened to give it to Osim 


170 They received a big pigeon, 
And hastened to give it to Odu, 
The one with beautiful eyes. 
They received a very big fish, 
And hastened to give it to Baba-ode. 


175 They received plenty of palm-oil and a giant rat, 
And hastened to give it to iyami, nicknamed 
Osoronga 
He who Kills one and eats one’s meat all alone, 
famous one at night. 
He who eats raw liver without vomiting. 
The very short woman, : fia 


180 Who goes about when the market has dispersed. 
They performed divination for long, 
And arrived in the household of Kuta-nle, . 
Offspring of Olédiuyére. 
They received alligator pepper; 


185 They received good kolanuts; 
They received well-brewed beer; 
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Won gbewtré méji abamu rederede. 
Won yara lo 18é ké o fin Orinmild wa. 
Orinmila w44 nf ki won 6 lo 1éé jawé ddya wa, 


190 Ki won 6 ra d0ya méji si. 
Orunmild 16 dojugboro afin. 
Oriya, 

Ya mi 16ju nrina, 
Oriya. 

195 Ki nrina rajé, 

Nrina raya. 

Oriya, 

Ya mi 16ju nrina, 
riya. 

200 Ki nrina rilé, 
Nrina rémg. 

Oriya, 
Ya mi 16ju nrina, 
riya. 

205 Ki nrina nilé awo. 

riya, 
Ya mi 16ju nrina, 
Oriya. 
Ki nrina rire gbogbo. 
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They received two goats pregnant with heavy 
foetus; 
They hastened to give everything to Ortimmila. 
Ortnmila then asked them to go and pluck ddya 
leaf, 27 
190 And buy two hair combs. 
Orimmila said, “The albino never sees well. 
Oriya leaf, 
Open my eyes so that I may see. 
Oriya leaf. 
195 So that I may see money, 
So that I may see my wife; 
Oriya leaf, 
Open my eyes so that I may see; 
Oriya leaf. 
200 So that I may see my home, 
So that I may see my children; 
Oriya leaf, 
Open my eyes so that I may see, 
Oriya leaf. 
205 So that I may see in the Ifa cult house. 
Oriya leaf, 
Open my eyes so that I may see. 
Oriya leaf. 
So that I may see all good things, 
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210 Oriya, | 
Ya mi 16ju nrina, 
Oriya. 

Oriya, 
Ya mi 16ju nrina, 

215 Oriya. 
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210 Oriya leaf, 
Open my eyes so that I may see. 
Oriya leaf. 
Oriya leaf, 
Open my eyes so that I may see. 


215 Oriya leaf”. 
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11. 


NOTES 


“The grassless cross-road”. The Yoruba original 
likens the grasslessness of the cross-road to a very 
bald head. 

Duiuru. A traditional Yoruba musical instrument 
which makes a deep bass voice. This is also the 
modern Yoruba name for the organ. 


. Aaja. A traditional musical instrument used in the 


worship of Odsaala, the creation god. 


. Emina who refused to go to heaven. The ghost of a 


dead person which could not go to heaven. The 
Yoruba believe that the ghosts of some people do 
not go back to heaven after their deaths if at the 
time of their deaths, they had not finished spending 
the number of years alloted to them by their chosen 
destinies. The ghosts of such people continue to 
wander about on earth until their time on earth 
is over. 

Alajere. Name of an obscure Yoruba god. 

Ibd. Divination instrument for casting lots. See 
introduction pages 20-22 for full details. 

Ororé. One of the tiniest birds of West Africa. 
This bird is so tiny that its young and old ones 
are hardly different in size. 

Aran drum. An Ifa traditional drum. See introduc- 
tion, page 20, for full details. 

Arawo bird. A mighty bird which lays very big 
eggs. 

Lapetun Ibitan. These are the personal names of 
someone who in this story is an Ifa priest. 
Okimkinbirikimbirikim. Name of a party of Ifa 
priests which literally means “Total and complete 
darkness’’. 
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12. 
13. 


14. 
iS: 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


Kuta-nlé. A personal name. 

Olddiuyeéré. Probably a title which means “Owner 
of Odi and iyéré.’’ Odu here could refer to the 
categories of Ifa literary corpus or to a minor god 
worshipped by Ifa priests which bears the same 
name. lyéré refers to a type of Ifa divination 
poetry in chanted and choral form. 

Bakeé. Another name for Esi, the trickster god. 
Osim. A minor god worshipped by Ifa priests. 
Its symbol is a staff which must not lie flat on the 
ground. 

Od. Refers to the god known by that name 
worshipped by Ifa priests. 

Baba-dde. Refers to Sanpona, the terrible Yoruba 
god of small-pox. The name Baba-dde literally 
means “father who lives outside’. This god is so 
called because his shrine is always outside the 
house since he is believed to be too terrible and 
restless to live inside. He is believed to be responsi- 
ble for small-pox epidemics and his priests are the 
traditional doctors of that disease. 

lyami. This is a popular name for the Yoruba 
witches also known as ajé. This name literally 
means “‘my mother’. People use the name iyami 
for the witches in order to avoid the use of the 
word ajé which is believed to be too plain a 
reference to them. 

Yoruba witches are believed to be fond of 
eating human liver. 

The Yoruba believe that the witches go about at 
night when all activities in the public places (for 
example, in the markets) have ceased. 

Isu. A medicinal preparation which is believed to 
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22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


have the power of causing temporary blindness 
when used against an enemy. 
Esinsin-nii-forii-so-sérin-nsésé-nsésé. Name of a 
party of Ifa priests which means “It is the house-fly 
which knocks its head against the iron rod 
persistently”. 

Obara Méji. The seventh of the sixteen major 
categories of Ifa divination poetry. 
Ow6-omo-ara. Nickname of an Ifa priest which 
literally means “‘Hands are the children of the 
body”’. 

Esé-gmo-ara. Name of another Ifa priest which 
means “Legs are the children of the body”. 
Réyan-kii-raw6-fépa-kepa-6-tiin-j6-ni-l6w6-m6. 
Name of an Ifa priest meaning “‘No one rubs hot 
groundnut against the palms and fails to get 
relief from its burns’. 

Odya leaf. Name of a leaf believed to have the 
power of curing blindness. 
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ix. The Great Conflict Between Ayé (Earth) 
And Orun (Heaven) Or Why the Vulture 
Has A Bald Head And the Child Sucks 
Its Mother’s Breasts. 


The Yoruba conceive of the universe as consisting of 
two physical planes of existence, ayé (earth) and orun 
(heaven). Originally, these two planes were not comple- 
tely separated from each other according to some 
Yoruba myths. In other words, they both probably 
belonged to the same planet. All that a visitor from 
one plane of existence to the other had to do at that 
time was to pass through a border gate manned by a 
gate-keeper. 

In the following poem, which has obvious similari- 
ties with some Yoruba prose narratives, the story is 
told of the conflict between ayé and orun. In some prose 
narratives, this conflict is cited as the reason for the 
withdrawal of orun skywards. The poem also purports 
to explain why the vulture has a bald head and why 
the child sucks its mother’s breasts. There are, therefore, 
three distinct motifs merged into one in this poem. 

The first motif concerns the conflict between ayé and 
drun over a bush rat killed after burning a thick forest. 
This event probably took place on earth. A quarrel 
ensued between ilé, (lord of the earth) known in this 
story as king Ajala4yé, and drun (who is also called 
variously in the story as king Ajalgrun or Olédimaré) 
over who would take possession of the only bush rat. 
The one claimed to be superior to the other and 
therefore laid claim to the bush rat. At last, drun left 
the rat in anger and retired to his abode up in the sky. 
The result was lack of rain and the disturbance of the 
fertility and reproductive cycle on earth. 
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The earth was therefore threatened with catastrophe 
and ilé (lord of the earth) and all the ‘inhabitants’ of 
the earth were forced to recognize the supremacy 
of orun over ayé. They therefore decided to send 
back the bush rat which caused the quarrel to king 
Ajalérun. But since he had moved sky-wards, the only 
‘inhabitants’ of the earth who could perform this task 
were the birds who could fly very high up in the sky. 
After all the ‘inhabitants’ of the earth—human beings, 
animals and birds—had gathered in the palace of king 
Ajalayé, the birds started to take turns trying to fly the 
bush-rat to gran. After several fruitless attempts by 
other birds, the vulture, a bird deemed unhealthy becau- 
se of his clumsy appearance, surprisingly succeeded in 
taking the rat to orun. 

The result of the return of the bush-rat to king Ajald- 
run was that before the vulture arrived back on the 
earth, rain started to fall. The vulture returned to the 
earth in the rain and met his fellow creatures elated 
by the fall of rain after a long spell of drought. So joy- 
ful were they that they did not recognise the vulture 
again when he arrived back on the earth so that every- 
one denied him shelter from the rain. The vulture’s head 
became bald due to the many knocks he received on his 
head while trying to force his way into some of his 
neighbour’s houses to take shelter from the heavy rain. 

The third motif centres on the vulture’s mother who 
was ill when he was going to run. Despite the assurance 
given to the vulture by everyone that they would take 
care of his mother, the confusion that followed 
the sight of rain by the ‘inhabitants’ of the earth, led to 
total neglect of the vulture’s mother. Even her corpse 
was not treated decently after her death. She was not, in 
fact,buried at all. Instead, she was thrown into the rub- 
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bish heap near her home where the vulture saw 
her and ate her up by mistake. When the vulture 
eventually discovered that he had eaten his mother’s 
corpse, he cursed all the ‘inhabitants’ of the earth and 
their future issues with the words : 
‘Any child who has not tasted of his mother 
Will never become useful in life’. 
The curse of the vulture is therefore said to be the rea- 
son why children suck their mothers’ breasts. 
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Oké-s2-ribiti-sori-sonso, 
A dia fin Qba Ajalayé; 
Oké-se-ribiii-sori-sonso, 
A dia fin Oba Ajalérun, 


Awon méjééji njija agbaa relé Olddiimare. 


Oré ni Oba Ajaldyé ati Oba Ajalorun. 
Ni won ba gbimoran, 

Won dijo da ihé kan si. 

Igba té to Akokd té ye, 

Ni won ba kun ihé naa. 

Thd jd joo jo, 

Sigbon t6 fi jé tan, 

Eranko kan 6 jade mbé. 

Igba ti iho jo tan, 

Ni won ba bo sindu papa, 

Won béré sii de isa. 

Won desa desa, 

Won 6 ri eranko pa, 

Afi emo légboré kan bayii. 

Igba té di wi pé won 6 piinya, 

Ni won ba fow6 si ija lori em6é naa. 
Oba Ajalayé ni oun lagba. 

Oun 16 si ye ki dun 6 mt emo naa lo. 
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It is the hill which is round and mighty with a 
pointed apex. 

Ifa divination was performed for the king with the 
title of Ajalayé.' 

It is the hill which is round and mighty with a 
pointed apex. 

Ifa divination was performed for the king with the 
title of Ajaldrun.’ 


Both of them quarrelled until they reached the 
abode of Olddtmaré over seniority. 

King Ajalayé and king Ajalorun were friends. 

They both deliberated together, 

And preserved a large forest.’ 

At the appropriate time,’ 


They burnt the forest. 

The forest burnt for a long time, 

But even till it finished burning, 

No animal came out of it. 

When the forest had been completely burnt, 


They entered into the field, . 

And started to destroy the holes of animals. 
They destroyed many holes, 

But they found no animal 

Except one small emé@ rat.s 


When it was time for the hunting party to disperse, 
they started to quarrel over the emé rat. 

King Ajalayé said that he was the senior,s 

And as such he should be the one to take away 
the emg rat. 
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Oba Ajalérun ni dun légbén, 


O ni oun ni Oun 6 mit emé lo. 

Nigba ti ija naa 6 wo md, 

Ni oba Ajalérun ba bint, 

O so emé silé, 

O pada si orun. 

O ni laipé jojo, 

Gbogbo ayé 6 mo agba laarin awon méjéeji. 
L6 ba di wi pé Ojo 6 rd mo. 

Iri 0 sé, 

Béé ni éwo O Si. 


Isu peyin 9 ta, 

Agbad6 tapé 6 gbd, 

Eréé yoju polo. 

Aboytn 0 bi md, 

Agan 6 tow6 ala bosin. 
Okiunrin 6 dide, 
Akérémod66 wéwt irawé. 
Ato gbe mé omokinrin nidii, 
Obinrin 6 ri asée ré mo. 
lyan mu mud mi, 

O polémitt, 

Ojo padpaapaa kan silé, 
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King Ajaldrun said that he was older, 


And therefore he would take away the emé rat. 
When the quarrel became very bitter, 

King Ajalgrun became angry, 

He dropped the emé rat, 

And went back to heaven. 


He said that before long 

All the world would know who was the senior be- 
tween the two of them. 

The result was that rain ceased to fall. 

Dew did not drip down, 

Neither did small particles of rain appear: 


Yams grew small tubers which could not develop. 

Corn grew small ears which could not ripen. 

Bean flowered but could not develop further. 

Pregnant women could not deliver their babies, 

Barren women could not dip their hands in cam- 
wood ointment.’ 


The sick remained infirm. 

Small rivers wore garments of falling leaves. 

Semen became dried up inside men’s reproductive 
organs. 


Women stopped seeing their menstrual flow. 

The famine was so intense 

That it killed even he who normally had plenty of 
food. 

Small drops of rain dropped down, 
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Adié sa a mi, 
A pon abe silé, 
Ewutré mu un je. 


Nigba ti gbogbo ayé 6 gbadiin mo, 
Ni won ba gbara jo, 

Won mééji kééta, 

Won looko alawo. 

Won lg ké si, 


Awon Oké-se-ribiti-sori-sonso, 

Awo ni won. 

Won ni ki won 6 réku méji ollwéré, 

Ki won 6 réja méji abiwégbada, 

Ki won 6 ru obidie méji abédo likéluké. 


Ewtré méji abamu rederede, 


Einla méji to fiwo sostka. 


La Ld 


Won ni ki won 6 fem6o to dija naa kébo ru. 
Gbogboo ré naa ni won ru. 
Awon awoo won waa bi won pé, 


Ta ni 6 bad won gbé emo naa Io sorun? 
Won ni idii ré ni pé, 

Bi oba Ajaldyé 6 ba be oba Ajalorun daadaa, 
Ode isdlayé 6 leé tord mé 1déldé. 


ag DI 


Ni won ba fi eku emo naa péésé sini awo. 
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And chickens hastened to pick them up. 
A razor was sharpened and placed on the ground, 
And goats devoured it. 


When all the world no longer had peace, 

People gathered themselves together, 

Added two cowry-shells to three, 

And went to the domain of diviners. 

They went and consulted the diviners known as 


It-is-the-hill-which-is-round-and-mighty-with-a- 
pointed-apex, 

They were a party of Ifa priests. 

The diviners asked for an offering of two fast- 
moving rats; 

Two fish which swim gracefully; 

Two hens with big livers, 


Two goats pregnant and heavy with foetus; 

Two einla cows with big horns; 

And to include the emo rat which caused the 
quarrel in the sacrifice. 

They offered everything as prescribed for sacrifice. 

Their diviners then asked them 


For the person who would help them take the sa- 
crifice to heaven. 

They explained that the reason for sending some- 
one was that. 

If king Ajalayé did not beg king Ajalgrun suffici- 
ently, 

The earth would never again have peace. 

They then used the emg rat to make sacrifice in- 
side a plate. 
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Ni Esti b4 gbé agogo séde, 

O pe gbogbo eye, 

O pe gbogbo eranko, | 

O pe gbogboo won jo si aafin oba Ajalayé. 
Kange-kange, babalawo igun, 

Lo dia fuingiun, 

Won ni ki igtin 6 ribo, 

Ki 6 mo baa seére gbabi. 

Igun ko, igun 6 ri. 

O pawo lékéé, 

O pe Esit 1618, 

O-worun yanyaanyan 

Bi eni ti 6 nif ki mé layé, 

O wad koti dgboin sébo. | | 
Nigba ti gbogbo ayé pé jo si idi ebo tan, 
Ni asa ba bo siwaju, 

O he ebo tilé pénkan, 

O gbéra nlé, 

O dorun. 

Ni-gbogbo ayé ba béré sif korin pé: | 
“Kangé-kangé nii sOloma, | 


- Kangé nif sOQlomo. 


K angé-kangé nii sOlomo, 
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Esii then brought out his gong, 
And he sounded it in order to call all birds, 
And all animals, 
To assemble inside the palace of king Ajalayé. 
The If4 priest named Kange-kange, Ifa priest 
of the vulture, 
Performed Ifa divination for the vulture. 
They told him to perform sacrifice 
So that he might not come to harm by doing good. 
The vulture refused to perform sacrifice. 
He took his Ifa priests to be liars, 
He took Esit for a thief, : 
He looked up fearfully towards heaven 
Like a person who would never die on earth, 
He turned a deaf ear to the prescribed sacrifice. 
When all the inhabitants of.the earth had 
gathered together around their sacrifice, 
The kite came out in front of everyone, 
Grabbed the sacrifice, 
Lifted himself up from the ground, 
And flew towards heaven. 
All the inhabitants of the earth then started 
to sing saying: 
“The one who lives to a very old age, 
that is the hill. 
The hill is the one who lives to a very old age 
The one who lives to a very old age, 
that is the hill. 
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Kangé nii solomo’’. 
KO pé ti won ti nkorin, 

95 Ni won ri asa, 
Ti njaa bo dood lati oj orun, 
Nigba ti 6 ré é. 
Ni awodi ba tun fd bé sita. 
O ni dun 6 gbéé ebo nda. 

100 Won ni ki oun naa 6 gbiyanju. 
O ni toun tié kird ni iyanju. 
O ni oun ti 6 jé wi pé 
Oja orun ni oun fsun. 
Ni oun naaa ba gbéra nile, 

105 O dédde orun. 
Ni won ba tun nkorin pé: 
““Kangé-kangé nit sOlomg, 
Kangé nif sOlomo. 
Asa gbébo, kd leé gbé e dérun, 


110 Kangé nii sOlomg. 
Kangé-kangé nii sOloma, 
Kangé naa nii sOlomg. 

Laipé, apa nro oun naa, 
Ni oun naaa ba tun pada wale. 

115 Won ni awon 6 wi fun 9, 

Pé apaa re 0 ka a. 
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The hill is the one who lives to an old age’. 
Not long after they started singing, 


95 They saw the kite, 
Dropping down with great force in the sky, 
When he became tired. 
The black kite then came out, 
And boasted that he would carry the sacrifice 
away. 


100 They allowed him to try his ability. 
But he boasted that his own would be much more 
than just trying 
Since he was the bird 
Who usually slept in the sky. 
He too lifted himself up from the ground, 


105 And flew towards heaven. 
They then started singing again saying: _ 
‘The one who lives to a very old age, that is the 
hill. 
The hill is the one who lives to a very old age. 
The kite carried the sacrifice, but could not take 
it to heaven. 
110 The hill lives to a very old age. 
The one who lives to a very old age, that is the hill. 
The hill is certainly the one who lives to a very 
old age’. 
Before long, he too was feeling pain in his wings, 
And he too returned to the ground. 
115 They said to him, ‘‘Didn’t we tell you, 
That it is beyond your ability”’. 


i) 
~~] 
Ww 


Ni asadi ba fi ibinu jade, 
O ni ni iséju akan ni dun 6 gbéé ebg naa doérun. 
Ni dun naaa ba gba geere, 


120 O gbé ebo nlé, 


125 


130 


135 


O gbéra fle, 

O dorun. 

Okaan gbogbo ayé waa balé, 
Won ni asadi 6 déé Orun dandan. 


Ni won ba tun fow6 si orin ni kiko, 
Won hwi pé: 

“Kangé-kangé nii sQloma, 
Kangé nii sOlomg. 

As gbébo, ko leé gbé e dérun, 


Kangé nii sOlomg. 

Awddi gbébo, kod leé gbe dorun, 
Kangé nii sOlomg. 

K angé-kangé nii sQloma, 

Kangé naa nii sOlomo.” 

Nigba ti oun naa 0 leé lo md, 

Lo ba pada wa silé, 

O gbé eboo won kalé fun won. 
Ni akala ba bo siwaju, 

O gba geere, 
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At that point, the eagle came out of the crowd in 
anger, 

And boasted that he would take the sacrifice to 
heaven in a moment of time. 

He too moved forcefully, 


120 Picked up the sacrifice, 
And lifted himself up from the ground, 
And flew towards heaven. 
Everybody’s mind then settled down, 
In the sure hope that the eagle would reach heaven. 


125 They then started to sing again. 
They were saying : 
“The one who lives to a very old age, that is the 
hill. 
The hill is the one who lives to a very old age. 
The kite carried the sacrifice, but he could not 
take it to heaven; 


130 The hill lives to a very old age. 
The black kite carried the sacrifice, but he could 
not take it to heaven, 
The hill lives to a very old age. 
The one who lives to a very old age, that is the hill. 
The hill is certainly the one who lives to a very 
old age’’. 


135 But when he too could go no further, 
He flew back to the ground, 
And put down the sacrifice for them. 
At that crucial time, akala2 went to the front of the 
crowd, 
He moved with great force, 
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140 O gbébo alé, 
O dorun. 
Ni gbogbo ayé ba tun bere sii korin pé: 
“Kangé-kangé nii sQloma, 
Kangé nii sOlomg. 


145 Asa gbébo, ko leé gbe dérun, 
Kange nii sQlomg. 
Awddi gbébo, ko leé gbé e dorun, 
Kangé nii sQlomg. 
Idii gbébo, ko leé gbé e dorun, 


150 Kangé nii sQlomg. 
Kangé-kangé nii sQlomo, 
Kangé naa nii sOlomo.” 
O ké da bi eni pé akala fééé dérun, 
Stigbo6n nigba ti 6 se, 
155 Ni oun naaa ba wale. 
O ni dun 6 leé lo mé. 
Nigba ti akala pada wale, 
Ti 6 gbébo kalé fun won tan, 
Ni gbogbo ayé ba pa ror. 


160 Gbogbo awon ologbon sori ko. 
Enikan 6 leé pe gunnugun si i, 
Nitori pé won mo pé araa ré 0 ya. 
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140 Picked up the sacrifice, 
And flew towards heaven. 
All the inhabitants of the earth then started to 
sing again saying : 
‘“‘The one wholives to a very oldage, thatis the hill. 
The hill lives to a very old age. 


145 The kite carried the sacrifice, but he could not 

take it to heaven. 

The hill lives to a very old age. 

The black kite carried the sacrifice, but he could 
not take it to heaven; 

The hill lives to a very old age. 

The eagle carried the sacrifice, but he could not 
take it to heaven; 


150 The hill lives to a very old age. 
The one who lives to a very old age, that is the hill. 
The hill iscertainly the one who lives to a very old 


age’’. 
At first it seemed as if 4kala was about to reach 
heaven; 


But after some time, 


155 He too dropped down, 
And said that he could not go any further. 
When akala dropped down, 
And put the sacrifice before them again, 
Everyone became extremely silent. 


160 The wise men dropped their heads down. 
No one could call on the vulture 
Because they knew that he was not well. 
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Eré ni, Awada ni, “i 

Ni gunnugun ba jade tuu, 
165 O b6 sint agbo, | 

O nie jé ki Oun nda 6 dan an-wo o. 

Ni igtin ba se kange kange, 

Lo ba gbébo nie, 

O waa tise kange kange kangé kangé 
170 Bi eni pé yoo jaa lulé. 

O tise bi eni pé yoo subi, 

Bi eni pé yoo yege. 

Bayii ni iguin se ti 6 finstin mo ode orun. 

Won waa nkorin fin oun naa pé : 
175 ‘“‘Kangé-kangé. nii sOloma, 

Kangé nii sQlomg. 

Asa gbébo, kd leé gbe e dorun, 

Kangé nii sQlomg, 

Awddi gbébo, kd leé gbé e dérun, 
180 Kangé nii sQlomg. 

Idii gbébo, ko leé gbé e dorun, 

Kangé nii sOlomg. 

Akala gbébo, kd leé gbé e dérun, 

Kangé nii sQlomg. 


185 Kangé-kangé nii sOlomg, 
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But as if he was playing, as if he was jesting, 
The vulture silently came out, 


165 Went in front of the crowd, 
And ‘pleaded that he too should be allowed to try. 
Then, the vulture moved unsteadily like an old man, 
Picked up the sacrifice, 
And moved unsteadily all over the place 


170 As if he would drop down. 
He was moving unsteadily as if he would fall down, 
As if he would drop to the ground. 
That was how the vulture moved along until he was 
near heaven. 
They started singing for him also saying : 


175 ‘“‘The one who lives to a very old age, that is the hill. 
The hill lives to a very old age. 
The kite carried the sacrifice but he could not 
take it to heaven; 
The hill lives to a very old age; 
The black kite carried the sacrifice, but he could 
not take it to heaven; 


180 The hill lives to a very old age. 
The eagle carried the sacrifice but he could not take 
it to heaven; 
The hill lives to a very old age. 
Akala took the sacrifice, but he could not take 
it to heaven, 
The hill lives to a very old age. 


185 The one who lives to a very old age, that is the hill, 
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Kangé nii sOlomo. 

Kangé-kangé nii sOloma, 

Kangé naa nii sQlomo”’. 

Kange kange kangé kangé naa yi ni igtin se 
190 Ti 6 fi dé ilé Olddimareé. 

Aaré kan si tise iya igun 

Ni igun fi kuro nilé. 

Ki igtin 6 too lo, 

O ni ta ni 6 bad oun tdju iya oun 0? 
195 Gbogbo ayé dahtn Iéhin kan pé 

Awon 6 maa téjuu ré. 

Bi igun ti lo tan, 

Ni iyaa réé ba ku. 

Won 6 kuku ya si i télé. 
200 Igba ti igun dé bodé isdlérun, 

O kankin gb6on gbo6n gbon. 

Onibodé, ni, “iwoo ta nt un?” 

Igdn ni oun igun ni. : 

O ni oba Ajalayé 16 ran oun si gba Ajalorun. 
205 Ni Onibodéé ba silékiin fan un. 

Nigba ti igtin dé iwaju oba Ajalérun, 

OQ dobalé wo, 

O kéépé kéepé. 
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The hill lives to a very old age. 

The one who lives to a very old age, that is the hill, 

The hill certainly lives to a very old age. 

It was in that unsteady manner that the vulture 
moved along, 


190 Until he reached the home of Olédtmaré. 
But the vulture’s mother was ill 
At the time when he left home. 
Before he finally disappeared, 
The vulture asked who would help him to take care 
of his mother. 


195 All the inhabitants of the earth answered in one 
voice that 
They would take care of her. 
But as soon as the vulture disappeared, 
His mother died 
Since nobody took any care of her. 


200 When the vulture arrived at the border gate of 
Isalorun, 1° 
He knocked hard repeatedly on the door. 
The gate-keeper said, ““Who are you ?” 
And the vulture answered that it was he the vulture. 
He said that king Ajalayé had sent him to king 
Ajalorun. 
205 Then the gate-keeper opened the gate for him. 
When the vulture came in front of king Ajaloérun, 
He prostrated himself immediately on the floor, 
And put dust upon his own head repeatedly, 
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O ni oba Ajalayé ni ki oun 6 kioo. 
210 O ni oj6 ti Awon ti ja, 
Ni ode isadlayé ti dart o. 
Ojd 6 rd m6 o. 
O ni oba Ajalayé ni ki oun 6 tiibd o. 
Ki o ma se bint o. 
215 Oun fi Agba fin 9 lati dni Jo o. 
Ni igtin ba gbé emo naa fin oba Ajalérun. 
Olédimareéé mi ori titiiti, 
O rériin, 6 dékoko é. 
Ni Olddimaréé ba mi igtin b6 si agbald. 
220'0 ni ki 6 kA ad6 méta ldgbald dun. 
O ni éyi to ba daké roré ni ki 6 kd 0. 
O ni ki 6 ma se ka éyi 
T6 ba ise kami kami kami. 
Olédimaréé ni bi 6 ba ti kird ni bode, 
225 Ki 6 la Okan mole. 
Bi 6 bd dé idaji isdlayé ati isdlorun, 
Ki 6 la Okan mole. 
Bi 6 bd kit dédé ki 6 dé dde isdlayé, 
Ki 6 la Okan yookt mole. 
230 Bi igun ti dé bodé isalayé ati isalérun, 
Ti 6 la ado kan mélé, 
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And said, “King Ajalayé has sent me to greet you. 


210 With the message that since the day he had 


quarrelled with you, 

The earth has been in confusion. 

Rain has stopped falling. 

King Ajalayé further asks me to express his com- 
plete submission to you, 

And that you should not be annoyed. 


215 He has, from this day, accepted you as his senior’. 


With those words, the vulture presented the sacri- 
fice to king Ajalorun. 

Then Oldédimaré shook his head continuously. 
for a long time, 

He laughed with a loud noise. 

He then took the vulture to the garden behind his 
house, 


220 And asked him to pluck three tiny gourds there. 


He warned him to pluck only the one which 
remained silent, | 

And to avoid that one 

Which asked that he be plucked. 

Olédimaré instructed that as soon as he left the 
border gate, 


225 He should break one of the tiny gourds. 


When he got mid-way between earth and heaven, 
He should break another one. 

And when he came very close to the earth, 

He should break the remaining one. 


230 As soon as the vulture reached the border gate of 


earth and heaven, 
And broke one of the gourds, 
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Ni Ojo ba béré sii ku giriri. 
Gbogbo ayé ni, “Igun dé ohun o”’. 


PF UQZ® DV OTe 


235 Ti 6 la ékeji molé, 
Ni 0j6 ba béré sii kan. 
Ni awon eyé ba nsdréé lq tun itée won ko. 
Awon eranko fittin ibistiun won se, 
Awon ééyan fisaréé bo ilée won ti 6 ti ja. 
240 Oran waa di bi 9 6 lo, 9 ya fin mi. 
Bi igtn ti féréé dé ode isdlayé, 
Ti 6 la éketa mole, 
Ni Ojo ba béré sii ro. 
Ki igtin 6 t66 fesé telé, 
245 Ojé ti ro, odd6 ti kin. 
Ojd ndad pd to bée géé, 
Ti ign 6 fi riran mona ilée ré mo. 
Lo ba nwolé oniléé kaakiri. 
Ki Ojo ti ipa 4 bd latode orun, 
250 O mo baa pa a ki. 
Bo ba féé wolé eléyii, 
Won a sq 6 ni iko. 
Bo ba ni ki oun 6 wolé onitohiin, 
Won a na an lordgun lori. 
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Rain started to threaten with a loud thunder. 

All the inhabitants of the earth said, “Surely, the 
vulture has reached his destination”’. 

When the vulture reached half-way between earth 
and heaven, 


235 And broke the other tiny gourd, 
Showers of rain started to drop. 
The birds hastened to repair their nests 
While the animals repaired their sleeping places. 
Human beings mended the leaking roofs of their 
houses. 


240 Everyone ran helter-skelter for his own immediate 
ends. 
When the vulture approached the earth, 
And broke the third tiny gourd, 
Rain started to fall. 
Before the vulture landed on the earth, 


245 Rain had fallenso much that the rivers had become 

full. 

The rain was so heavy 

That the vulture could not find the way to his 
home. 

He therefore started to enter other people’s homes 

So that the rain which had been beating him from 
heaven 


250 Might not kill him. 
If he attempted to enter one man’s house, 
That one would give him a hard knock on the 
head. 
If he attempted to enter another house, 
They would use their orégim'™ wooden object to 
strike him on the head. 
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255 Nina anagba ojé naa, 
L6 pa igtn léri ddniolonii. 
Nigba ti enikéni 6 gba iguin silé mo, 
L6 ba lo ba si ori igi irdk6, 
O taga bolé mbé titi i1éé fi mo. 
260 Ki ilé 6 t66 md, 
Ebi ti béré sii pa 4. 
Bi oftléé ti nda, 
Ti igtn wo waju, 
Oki kan 16 ri kakakuku. 
265 Lo ba béré sii je é, 
Laimo pé oku iya oun ni. 
Ni igba ti iléé md daadaa tan, 
Ti awon omo arayé ri igun, 
Ni won ba béré sii ki i kaabd, kaabd, kaabo. 


270 Tgun ni ki won 6 mo tii ki oun. 
O ni nibo ni won fi iyé dun si? 
Won ni, “o 0 tii dérun ti iyaa ré fi kuw’’, 
Won ni nigba ti Awon 6 mo ibi ti o 6 sin in si, 
Ti 6 si nda ddrin silé, 

275 Ni awon ba wo Q so si atasd kan mbéun. 
Igba ti igtin débé, 
T6 ri i pé Oku iya oun ni oun ti je yo, 
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255 It was the repeated beating of that day, 
Which made the vulture’s head to become bald 
till this very day. 
When nobody accepted the vulture into his home, 
He went and perched on top of ir6k6 tree,!2 
And covered himself up with his own wings till 
day-break. 


260 Before day-break, 
The vulture became hungry. 
As day was dawning, _ 
The vulture looked in front of him, 
And saw one big, swollen corpse, 


265 And he started to eat it, 
Not knowing that it was his own mother’s corpse. 
When day dawned completely, 
And the inhabitants of the earth saw the vulture, 
They started to greet him, ‘““Welcome, welcome, 
welcome”’. 


270 But the vulture said that before greeting him, 
They should tell him where they put his mother. 
They said, ‘““You had not reached heaven when 
your mother died, 

And since we did not know where you wanted to 
bury her, 

And she was causing an offensive odour, 

275 We dragged her corpse into an open space over 

there’. 

When the vulture got there, 

And saw that it was his mother’s corpse that he 
had eaten up, 
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O ni, “‘paka, asé bayii layé ri 


280 Anami ni toga, 

Itd to ba balé, 

Ko tun gbodo pada wa sénu mo”. 

O ni, “Lati dni lo, 

Omo ti ko ba tii fenu kan lara iyda ré, 
285 Ko nii se anfaani laélaé’’. 

Lati ojo naa 16 ti di wi pé 

Ki omo 6 maa mumiu laya iyda ré. 
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He exclaimed, ‘‘What a pity. So, this is what the 
earth is like !”’ 

He added, “Something that is sold must not be 
made to look like a present, and a present must 
be appreciated as a gift. 


280 The camelion’s power is to draw to himself and 
take on all colours. 
The saliva which drops to the ground, 
Must never again return to the mouth. 
From today on, 
Any child who has not tasted of his mother, 


285 Will never become useful in life’’. 
It was since that day 
That children started to suck their mothers’ breasts, 
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Nr 


NOTES 


Ajalayé. Literally meaning ‘“‘the one who fights on 
the earth”. It is the nickname of Ilé (Earth). For 
the Yoruba, the earth is an important divinity and 
it is worshipped by the Ogbéni, an important 
secret society. 

Ajalorun. Literally meaning “the one who fights 
at orun (heaven). It is the nickname of Olédi- 
maré, the Yoruba Almighty God. 

Preservation of a forest for a couple of years until 
it becomes sufficiently overgrown and has many 
animals is a common practice in the Yoruba 
country-side. When the forest has become suffi- 
ciently overgrown, it is burnt in the hope that 
hunters would find animals to kill there. 

Bush burning in the savanna areas of Yorubalana 
starts around December, in the height of the dry 
season, each year and lasts till February of the 
following year. 

Emo. A brown bush rat. 

Seniority in age is a very important social factor 
among the Yoruba since the hierarchical system 
of authority is based on age. 

Camwood ointment is used by women as an im- 
portant make-up both for themselves and their 
children. 

Falling leaves from trees on the river banks 
covered up small rivers which had dried up due 
to lack of rain. 

Akala. The ground hornbill. 

Isdlgrun. Another name for drun (heaven). 
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11. Orégim. A wooden object used for turning food 
like cassava flour or yam-flour pudding inside the 
pot in order to make the food smooth and edible. 

12. Ir6ékd. The African teak. The tallest and most 
precious West African hard-wood. 
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x. If4 And the Ajé In Conflict 


This poem depicts the staté of permanent conflict 
between the ajé and Orimmila. Apparently, this 
myth dates back to a time when the physical separation 
between ayé (earth) and orun (heaven) had not taken 
place. Qrimmila, in company of other érisa, was 
coming from $rum to ayé, and the ajé were also travel- 
ling to the same destination. They all met at the border 
gate separating ayé and orun. The ajé referred to in the 
story as the eleye (the bird people), were naked. There- 
fore, when they got to the border gate, they were asha- 
med of themselves and they could not proceed any 
further. They therefore begged each of the orisa present 
to give them part of his clothing, but all the orisa 
refused. They then turned to Orimmila and begged 
him to mount them on his back until they crossed the 
bordergate to ayé. Qrinmila at first refused but 
after they had pleaded for long, he agreed to swallow 
them until they reached ayé where they would 
come out of his stomach again. 

When they reached ayé, Ortinmila asked the witches 
to come out of his stomach, but they refused. When 
Orunmila told them that if they refused to come out 
hunger would force them out, they started to bite his 
liver and intestines. When Orunmila saw that his life 
was in great danger, he hastened to complain to his 
Ifa priests who asked him to perform sacrifice with one 
big goat, and use its intestines and palm-oil to pre- 
pare a special sacrifice for the ajé known as éésé. They 
asked him to carry the sacrifice to the place where he 
swallowed up the ajé. When he got there he did as he 
was told and the ajé started to fly out of his stomach 
one by one. 
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When Orinmila saw that he was rid of the ajé, he ran 
into his house and for three months, he never came out 
for fear that they might come back to attack him. So 
great was this fear in Orinmila’s mind that for the whole 
of the three months, he “‘lay almost breathless on the 
floor, hiding himself carefully. “‘ When it became clear 
that they were not coming back,Orummila, rejoiced with 
his family and friends and sang the song of Ifa saying : 

“Travellers to Ipo’ 

Travellers to Ofa; 

Only my Ori will save me from 
the hands of the witches.” 

This story emphasizes what has already been men- 
tioned namely, that in their avowed opposition to 
human beings, the drisa and the ancestors, the ajé 
would not spare any member of that group whenever 
there is an opportunity to attack him. Helping the 
ajé or doing them a favour does not stop them from 
their path of eternal opposition to the drisa and the 
human beings. Indeed, it is generally believed that if 
one knows a witch, one should never help or favour 
her in any way since this makes her more ruthless in her 
plans to destroy one. 

Since the ajé represent a negation of all that human 
beings cherish, and the orisa are believed to be helpers 
and guardians of human beings, one is not surprised 
that there is such a bitter conflict between the ajé and 
the orisa. Indeed, conflict and later on resolution, seems 
to be a permanent feature of the relationship among the 
Yoruba supernatural powers. An example of this con- 
flict and resolution process has already been demons- 
trated in the conflict between ayé (earth) and orun 
(heaven) mentioned in the last poem. The peculiar 
nature of the conflict between the ajé and the drisa 
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however, is that the conflict seems to be without any 
resolution leading inevitably to a state of permanent 
warfare between these two supernatural powers. It 
would appear that the drisa have no powers at all over 
the ajé so that the latter would therefore belong to a 
sphere of their own outside the divine and well ordered 
sphere of the orisa. Any man who is therefore threat- 
ened by the ajé can only appeal to his own Ori for sup- 
port, since the drisA cannot guarantee any help in this 
regard. 

The special sacrifice of the ajé mentioned in the 
story is known as éésé. It usually contains the liver and 
intestines of animals in addition to ékg (a pudding made 
from maize starch) and, of course, palm-oil which is 
their most favourite food. All these items are believed 
to represent what the ajé like to eat. Any man 
suffering from an intestinal or liver disease is believed 
to be under the attack of the ajé. Ekg and palm-oil 
are probably included in this list because they are pro- 
duced mainly by women and are very common food 
items among the Yoruba. Palm-oil, as already men- 
tioned, is sacred to the ajé and it is believed that, when 
used, it calms down their anger. When used for sacri- 
fice against the ajé, palm-oil is believed to be a substi- 
tute for the blood of the supplicant. The ajé are believed 
to like sucking blood but if palm-oil is offered to 
them for sacrifice, they may accept it instead of 
human blood. 
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15 


— 20 


 Odlé 16 séyin gumdlé 


Bi eni arinmérin. , 

Bo ba ja k6 rin, 

A duré sii. 

A did fin okanlént ‘irinmolé, 
Won ntdorun bd wayé. 

A dia&-fin Eleye, 

Eleye ntorun bd wayé. 

A did fan’ Eéguin 

Eégtin ntdorun bd wayé. 

A did fin Odsa, 

Odsa fitdrun bdo wayé. 

A did fin Orinmila 

Orinmila Htikolé drun bd wa sf tayé. 


Eégun, Odsa ati Orinmila, 

Gbogboo won 16 ri asQ bora, 

Sigb6én ihdOohd ni awon iyami wa. 
Nigba ti won dé bode, 

Won 6 leé lo md, 

Oju nti won. 

Won ni, “Eégtn, dakun, yé wa m dié 


Nibi asod re alarambara un, 
Ki 4 fi dié bora mbé déde ayé’’. 
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It is the roof of the house which has a hunch on 
the back ! 

Like a person struggling to walk but who cannot 
walk; 

If he tries hard to walk, 

He stands still again. 


Ifa divination was performed for four hundred 
and one gods 2 

Who were coming from heaven to the earth. 

Ifa divination was performed for the witches, 

The witches were coming from heaven to the 
earth .3 

Ifa divination was performed for Eégiun,4 

Eégun was coming from heaven to the earth. 

Ifa divination was performed for Odsa,s 

Odsa was coming from heaven to the earth. 

Ifa divination was performed for Orinmila, 

Oranmila was coming from the Ikdlé city of heaven 

_-to its counterpart on the earth.s 


The three divinities —Eégin, Odsa and Orinmila 
Were clad in their own robes, 

But the witches were naked. 

When they got to the border gate,7 

They could not proceed on their journey any more 


Because they were ashamed of their nakedness. 
They said to Eégun, “Please, borrow us some 
Out of your garment of variegated colours,® 
So that we may use part of it to cover 

our nakedness on our journey to the earth’. 
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Eéguin ni, ‘““E dakun, n 6 serée gbésé o.” 
Won ké si Odsa pé, 

“Dakun, fin wa ni dié mbi asod re funfun un, 
Ki a fi bora délé ayé. 

Odsa ni, “E dakun, n 0 serée gbésé 0”. 
Won ké si Orunmila pé, 

“Orunmila, bo se pipon o pon wa déde ayé”. 
Orunmila ni se e ri i pé 

Ko si eegun lara oun. 

Bi oun ba ti pon yin, 

Oun 6 nif le rin mo. 

Won sa béré sii be Orinmila, 

Won ni ki Ordnmila 6 dakun, dabo, 

Ko fiye dénu, 

Ko fiyé dékin, 

Ko fiyé dé gbogbo ara. 

Nigba ti ébé po lapdjt, 

Ni Ordnmila ba bi won pé 

““Sé ké e fi ddde ayé naa ni ? 

Won ni, “Béé nii’’. 

Ni Oruinmild ba ti ase Est. bonu. 

Haa ti 6 ya enu bayii, 

Ni awon iyami ba nro6é si i. 
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To which Eégim replied, ‘Please, I beg you, I don’t 
want to play a dangerous game”’. 


They then turned to Odsa and said, 

“Please, we beg you, give us part of your white 
robes 

To cover ourselves until we reach the earth’ 


_Odga also replied, “Please I beg you, I don’t want 


to play a dangerous game”’. 
They turned to Ortimmila and said, 


“Oranmila, please, mount us on your back until we 
reach the earth’’. 

But Ordmmila explained to them that 

Since he had no bones in his body system,° 

If he mounted them on his back, 

He would not be able to walk again. 


But they continued to beg Ortnmila. 

They asked Orénmila to please, accept their plead’ 
ings, 

And think of their plight, 

To please think of their condition, 

And make use of all his thinking faculties to help 
them out. 


After they had begged Ordnmila for long, 

Ordnmila asked them saying, 

“Ts it to carry you from here to the earth that you 
are pleading for?” 

They answered, ““Yes”’. 

Orimmila therefore put the ase belonging to 
Esit in his mouth, 


And opened his mouth wide 
So that the witches started to enter therein. 
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Lo ba fi bee gbé won délé ayé. 
Nigba ti won délé ayé tan, 
Orinmild nf, “Ode ayé nda la dé yi 0, 


E maa waa so 0”. 

Won ni kin nii jé sisd kalé ? 
Won ni, “A a tin sd kalé m6, 
Ibi tia wa yi naad déraa”. 
Ortinmilé ni, ““Nibo 16 déa?” 


O ni, “Ikiun témi nd un” 

W6n ni se bi Aw6n mo pé ‘ikon re ni tele 
Ki awon 6 t66 ké sibé. 

W6n ni awon 0 $4 so kalé mé ni. 

Nigba ti 6 pé ti Orinmilé ti tird w6n, | 


Ti w6n $4 nif awon 0 tin sd kalé m6. dandan, 
Ni Orinmild bd ni, “E mda gbéba, 

Ebi ni 6 kiki lée yin so kale”. 

Won ni, “Kin nif jébi ? 

Ifun ati .édd0 re yii ndad t6 wad je”. 


Ni won ba nj4 Ordnmilad je patipati. 
Ni Ordnmild bd ho. 

L6 ba gbona oko aldwo lo. 

O ni baéwo loore ti dun se 

O se nif pa dun bayii 2 
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And that was how he carried them to the earth. 
When they arrived on the earth, 
Ortnmila said, “We are now on the earth, 


All of you come out’’. 

But they said, ““What do you mean by that?” 

They said, ‘““We are not coming out at all, 

This place is good enough for us’’. 

Orimmila retorted, “Which place is good enough 
for you?” 


He added, “That is my own stomach.” 

To which they replied that they knew that it was 
his stomach 

Before they entered therein. 

They bluntly refused to come out. 

After Ordnmila had pleaded with them for long, 


And they maintained that they would not come 
out, 

Ordnmila told them, “Alright, stay there, 

I am sure that hunger will soon drive you out’. 

But they answered, ‘““What do you mean by hun- 
ger ? 

These your intestines and liver are sufficient 
food for us’’. 


They then started to bite Ordmmila. 

Orunmila took to his heels, 

And ran to the home of an Ifa priest. 

He asked how the help which he rendered (to the 
witches) 

Would not lead to his death. 
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70 Won ni ki 6 log ru ewaré kan. 
Ni won ba fi ifuun ré peesé 
Pélu Opolopd ékog ati epo. 
Won k6 gbogboo ré sinu agbada nla kan. 
Won ni ki Oranmila 6 mda ru éésé naa lo 
75 Siibi ti 6 ti gbé Awon Eleye mi. 
Won ni b6é ba gbé éésé naa kale tan, 
Ki 6 maa ya enuu ré, 
Ki 6 maa wi pé, 
‘““Haa, e jade; 
80 Haa, e jade.” 
Aré ikti ni Ordnmila sé débi 
Ti 6 ti gbé Awon Eleye mi. 
Bi 6 ti débé, ti 6 nse, 
‘““Haa, e jade; 
85 Haa, e jade,” 
Ni awon Eleyé ba nfd6 jade 16kQokan. 
Nigba ti Orunmila ri i wi pé 
Won ti jade tan ninu oun, 
O tin fi ow te ikin wo, 
90 Ori i pé won ti tan pata poo, 
Ni Ortinmila ba si fila, 
Lo ba ho. 
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70 He was asked to go and offer a goat as sacrifice.. — 
They used its intestines to prepare éését sacrifice 
Together with plenty of é¢kg and palm-oil.12 
They put everything inside a large broken pot, 
And asked Ordimmila to carry it 


75 To the place where he swallowed up the witches. 
They told him that after putting down the sacrifice, 
He should open his mouth, | 
And say the following words: 

‘‘Haa, come out, 


80. “Haa, come out”. | 
ranmila ran like someone being pursued by 
death to the place 

Where he swallowed up the witches. 
As soon as he got there and he started saying, 
“‘Haa, come out, 


85 Haa, come out”, 
The witches started to fly out one by one. 
When QOrémmila noticed that 
They had all left his tommy, 
He used his hands to press his stomach, 
90 And re-assured himself that they had all left, 


‘He took off his cap, 
And ran away. 
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Aré té sé wo yarda ré bayii, 

Osi méta, kd tun jade sita m9. 
95 Ti 6 sa lekeke mélé, 

Ti 6 ba biubuu. 

Ij6 nf njo, 

Ay6 ni tyd. 

O fiyin Awon awoo ré, 


100 Awon awoo ré fiyin ‘Fa. 
Agogo ni Ipéré, 
Aran nf Ikija, - 
Op4 kugukugi ldjuide Iserimogbe. 
O ya enu kétd, 
105 Orin awo 16 bé si i lénu. 
Esé ti 6 na, 
Ijé fa a. 
O ni béé gégé 
Ni Awon awo oun fsénu rereé pe ‘Fa. 
110 Odlé 16 sdyin gumolé 
Bi-eni arinmoérin. 
BO ba ja ké rin, 
A duré sii. 
A dia fin okanlénd irinmolé, 


115 W6n fitorun bd wayé. 
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He ran into his bed-room, 
And for three months, he did not come Sut 


95 He lay almost breathless on the floor 
Hiding himself carefully. 
He started to dance, 
He started to rejoice. 
He praised his Ifa priests, 


100 And his Ifa priests praised Ifa. 
Gongs were beaten at Ipéré; 
Aran drum was beaten at Ikija; 
Sticks were used in making melodious music at 
Iserimogbe. 
As he opened his mouth, 


105 The song of Ifa entered therein. 
As he stretched his legs forward, 
Dance caught them. 
He said that was exactly 
How his Ifé priests employed their good voices in 
praise of Ifa. 


110 It is the roof of the house which has a hunch on 

the back 

Like a person struggling to walk but who cannot 

_ walk; 

If he tries hard to walk, 

He stands still again. 

Ifa divination was performed for four hundred 
and one gods 


115 Who were coming from heaven to the earth. 
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A dia fun Eleye, 
Eleye ntorun bd wayé. 
A dia fan Eégun, 
Eégtin ntorun bd wayé. 
120 A did fin Odsa, 
Odsa fitorun bd wayé. 
A dia fin Orinmila, 
Oruinmila ftikolé drun bd wa si tayé. 
Erdd ’Po, 


125 Erd Ofa, 
Ori mi ni 6 gba mi lowo Eleye. 
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Ifa divination was performed for the witches, 
The witches were coming from heaven to the earth. 
Ifa divination was performed for Eégim, ' 
Eégim was coming from heaven-to the earth. 
120 If4 divination was performed for Odsa, 
Odga was coming from heaven to the earth. 
Ifa divination was performed for Ortmmila, 
Ordmmila was coming from heaven to the earth. 
Travellers to Ipo, 
125 Travellers to Ofa, 


Only my Ori will save me from the hands of the 
witches. 
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10. 


NOTES 


. This refers to the roof of a thatch-roofed house. 
. This is traditionally the number of gods believed 


to be in the Yoruba pantheon. 


. It is believed that the witches came from heaven 


to the earth with the power to destroy human 


‘beings and their handiwork. This power was 


given to them by Olddimaré himself and that is 
why human beings find it so difficult to over-- 
come the menace of the witches. 


. Eégiin is a shortened form of Egungin, the Yoruba 


ancestor god. 

Oadsa is a shortened form of Origa which ordinarily 
means divinity or god but here it refers to Orisaila, 
the creation god who is also known as Obatala. 
Ik9lé is the name of an Ekiti town. It is believed 
that there is another city in heaven which bears 
the same name. 


. Yoruba mythology recognises a time when heaven 


and earth formed part of the same territory and 
were separated only by a border gate watched by 
a lonesome gate-keeper. 


. Egingin usually wears a costume of variegated 


colours containing very costly cloths such as velvet. 


. It is believed that Ordnmila had no bones at all in 


his body system. 

Ase is believed to be the divine power with which 
the gods performed supernatural deeds. This 
power is kept by Esi, the trickster god, for the 
use of all the drisa. Whenever Orimmila or any 
other god wanted to perform any supernatural 
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12. 


deeds, they had to consult Est’ to borrow this 
divine and highly potent power. 

Easé is a type of sacrifice specially made for the 
witches. It contains animal intestines and liver as 
well as palm-oil. 

Palm-oil is believed to be one of the foods the 
witches like most. 


. Most sacrifices are placed inside broken pots or 


calabashes. In the case of the special sacrifice of 
the witches, it is usually placed inside a broken 
pot 
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xi. The Orisa and the Ajé In Conflict 


The following poem is another example of conflict 
between the ajé and the divinities. This time the con- 
flict involves Odshala (the Creation divinity), Ord and 
Eégtin (the twin divinities from the cults of which 
women are barred) as well as Orinmila himself. The 
conflict was caused by Yemoo, the wife of Odsaala, 
when she went to draw water from the river of the ajé 
and spoiled the water for them after drawing her 
own share. 

When the ajé came the following day to draw 
water, they saw that it had been spoiled. They 
asked éluald who watched the river for them what 
happened in their absence, and that bird revealed 
that it was Yemo6 who spoiled the water. They there- 
fore went to report the matter to Odsaala, Yemdd’s 
husband. But when Odsaala insisted that his wife did 
nothing wrong, they swallowed him and his wife. 
Fégun (the ancestor god) and Oré who wanted to help 
Odsaala and his wife were both swallowed up as well. 
When Oritnmila learnt of the incident, he consulted 
his divination instruments and he was told to perform 
sacrifice with ékuru (a food made with ground and 
cooked beans, palm-oil and other condiments) and 
até (a type of resin used in catching birds). The sacri- 
fice was placed at the main-door and the back-door 
entrance to Orunmila’s house, and the até was poured 
around the sacrifice. 

Before long, the ajé appeared apparently in the 
shape of birds flying towards Ordinmila’s house. 
When he saw them, he ran into the house to hide 
himself. But as soon as they got to the spot where 
the sacrifice was kept and saw the plates of ékuru, 
they forgot about Ordnmila whom they had come 
to attack. 
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They started eating the ékuru and in the process, 
they soiled their wings and bodies with the gummy 
até) When Orémmila saw that they had been comp- 
letely soiled with the até, he took a club, came out 
of his hiding place, and killed all of them. Thus, we 
see that, this time, the conflict ended in victory rather 
than defeat for Ortimmila. 

The first important point that we see in this story is 
that, this time, the drisa seemed to have been respon- 
sible for the attack of the ajé when Yemdd, the wife of 
Odsaalé, went into the river of the ajé and not only 
‘drew water from it but spoiled the water after taking her 
own portion. This act of cruelty was what actually 
provoked the ajé to attack the drisa but despite the 
fact that their case was just, they lost the fight intheend. © 

Secondly, we see Eégiuin (the ancestor god) and Ord 
mentioned for the. first time in conflict with the ajé. 
This is very interesting because the cults. of these two 
divinities do not admit women. In fact, it seems that — 
these two divinities started as a means of curbing the 
powers of women and cleansing society of the menace 
of the ajé. There is no doubt at all that both Eégim 
and Ord were, and to some extent still are, directed 
towards terrorizing women as a means of keeping 
their powers in check. During Ord festivals for ex- 
ample, women are barred from coming out of the 
house while the Ord roared through the streets of the 
city both day and night. The conflict between the ajé and 
these two divinities should therefore be very intense. 
There are several poems of Ifa which depict this bitter 
~ struggle between these two opposing powers. 

. Thirdly, we see the part played by Qrémmila in 
freeing the other captured divinities and. destroying 
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the ajé. The secret of Ortinmila’s success rested in his 
knowledge of divination so that he could be told of 
what would happen and how to prepare for it. This 
therefore underlines the importance of Ortnmila in 
the Yoruba pantheon. He acts as spokesman, leader 
and protagonist of the other divinities because of his 
knowledge of divination. But his power in this regard 
is not absolute since he still depends for example on 
Est who keeps the divine power known as ase which 
enables the divinities to perform supernatural deeds. 
Nevertheless, the importance of Ordnmila:as the 
spokesman and “‘public-relations officer’ for the other 
divinities is quite clear and it is probably because of 
this unique position that the ajé attack him frequently. 
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‘Nigba ti won 0 ri omi mu md, 


Pankéré jigini, ee. on 


Awo intu ’gb6. 
A dia fin Yemod, 


Tit'se obinrin Odsa, | 


- Nijé tid lo léé pondo Eleye.. 


Eérin 16 yan 
Ni omi dowon. 


4 


Awon ééyan gbé oddo ti won s6td, 


Awon Eleyé ndaa si gbé ti won séto. 


' Awon Eleye fi élutlu s6 oddo ti‘won. 


Won ni ki 6 mt enikéni ti Gibé ri nibé. 
Igba ti oddo ti Awon ééyan gbe, 

Ni Yem60o ba lo si odo awon Eleye. 
O si tise alejd lowé ni. 

Igba ti 6 ponmi tan, 

Lo ba fi aso odee ré taaba si iyoku. 
Eluali ri i, 

Ko fohtn. 

Igba iléé m6, 

Ni awon iyami ba waa ponmi Iddo. 
Won ba ojti omi ni pipon sese. 

Won bi Eluilt pé ta 16 ponmi. 
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The small pankéré climbing stem, 

Ifa priest of the forest, 

Performed Ifa divination for Yemoo, 
The wife of Odsa, 


On the day she was going to draw water from the 
river of the witches. 

The dry season was very severe, 

And, as a result, water became scarce. 

When there was no more water to drink, 

The human beings made their own pool of water 
separately, 


And the witches also made their own pool of 
water separately. 

The witches appointed éludl to watch over 
their river, 

And instructed him to arrest anybody he saw there. 

But when the river of the human beings dried up, 

Yemo6 was forced to go to the river of the witches. 


She was at that time having her monthly menstrual 
period. 

When she finished drawing water, 

She used her menstrual pad to wash her private 
part into the water. 

Elualu saw her, 

But he did not say anything. 


When day dawned, 

The witches came to the river to draw water, 

And they found the surface of the water very red. 

They asked from Elutla who drew water from the 
river. 
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Eluulu ni, “Yemo6 16 ponmi tan, 
ejé nr thu tha tid.” 
Won ni, “O sa araa ré ldgbé ni ?” 


ni, “Ko sa araa ré logbéé, 
Ejé idii ré nii.’ 
Ni won ba kori silé Odsa. 


Pet 


Won mt éhurt, eyee won, low6. 

Won ni, “ Odsa, wohun ti Yemd6 se 0.” 
Odsa ni obinrin dun O se ohudn kan. 

Ni éhurt, eye won, ba fon fére, 

6 ni, “Ati Yemdé, atOdsa, 


Ahemi, ahemi, ahemi.” 

Ni won ba he Yemd6 ati Odsaala mi. 
Ni Eégtin ba jade si won pélu atori lowd. 
Bhurind ni, “TEégin, t0dsa, 

Ahemi, ahemi, ahemi,” 

Ni won ba he Eégun mi. 

Ni Oro ba bé sita, 

Pé ki oun 6 gbé won. 

Ehurit ni, “AtEégun, atOrd, 

Ahemi, ahemi, ahemi.” 

Ni won ba he Oro naa mi. 

Laipé, Ordnmila gbd, 
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Eluila said, “After Yemoo finished drawing water, 
Blood started to gush out profusely”’. 


The witches asked, ‘“‘Did she stab herself ?”’ 
And he replied, “‘She did not stab herself, 
The blood was from her private part”. 

The witches therefore went to Odsa’s house, 
And they took éhuri, their bird, along. 


They said, “Qdsa, see what Yemd6 has done.” 

But Oasa said that his wife did nothing. 

Ehuri, the bird of the witches, therefore, blew his 
whistle, 

And said, “Both Yemaé and Oasa 


Should be swallowed up immediately. 

They (the witches) therefore swallowed both of 
them. 

Eéguan came out, whip in hand,’ (to revenge). 

But Ehurii said again, “Both Eégtin and Odsa 

Should be swallowed up immediately”’. 


They therefore swallowed up Eégun. 

Oras (saw this and) came out 

In order to capture them. 

But Ehurii said again, “Both Eégan and Ore 
Should be swallowed up immediately”. 


The result was that they swallowed up Ord as well. 
Before long, Ordnmila learnt (of the incident). 
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Lo ba gbé Oke iporii ré kalé. 

Won ni ki Ordnmila 6 ri Awo ékuru kan ati ate. 
Ni Awon awo ilé Ordnmild ba se Ifa fan un. 
Won fi ékuru naa péése. 

Won gbé awo kan si oju ilé, 

Won si gbé okan si ejétil. 

Won waa da até silé yika awo ekuru naa. 
Laipé, awon Eleyé yo ni ookan. 

Won nfo féréé bo. 

Nigba ti Orunmild ri won, 

Lo ba saré, wolé, 

O go méle. 

Bi awon Eleyé ti dé ilé Oranmilé, 

Ati éyi ti 6 gbojuu ’lé, 

Ati éyi ti 6 gbona ébuu, 

Kiti ni won kan awo ékuu nile. 

Sé awon Eleye 6 si gbodo fi oj kan ékuru. 


a 


Ni won ba béré sii je é. 


Won je jee je, 

Won fi se iktn gbentg, 

Won 6 tié ranti Ordnmila 

Ti won nilo silée ré mo. 

Nigba ti Ortnmild ri i pé ofje naaa wo won lara 
tan, 
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And he got hold of his Ifa divination instruments. 

Orunmila was asked to perform sacrifice with one 
plate of ékuru and some quantity of até.s 

The resident Ifa priests of Ordumila’s household 
performed divination for him. . 


They used the ekuru to prepare éésé.? 

They placed one plate (of ékuru) on the main en- 
trance to the house, 

And placed another plate on. ejéta. 10 

They poured até all over the floor around the plates 
of ékuru. 

Before long, the witches appeared, 


Moving quickly in great joy. 

When Oriunmila saw them, 

He ran into the house, 

And hid himself carefully on the floor. | 
As soon as the witches got to Ordnmila’ s house, 


All of them, including those who took. the front 
door, 

And those who took the back door, 

Found the plates of ékuru on the floor. 

And the witches are very fond of ékuru. 

They therefore started to eat it. 


They ate and ate and ate 

Until their bellies became heavy and protruding, 

And they forgot about Orinmila 

Into whose house they were going. 

When Ortnmila noticed that their attention was 
completely absorbed in the food, 
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70 To rii pé won ti fapa ati esé yi ate daadaa, 
Lé ba bé sind ilé, 
O mi kimd ldowé, 
- Lo ba jade si won. 
Béé ni Orinmild se lu gbogboo wen pa. 
75 Ati Eleye ni o, 
Ati éhuri eye burtku ti won mu lowo, 
Gbogbo won ni Ordinmila li pa. 
Ijo ni Ordnmila waa njo, 
Ayo ni nyo. 
80 O nyin awon awoo Fé, 
Awon awoo ré flyin ‘Fa. 
Agogo ni Ipéré, 
Aran nikija, 
Opa kugtikugt: ldjude Iserimogbe. 
85 Won sopa saran, 
O mt tinuu ré jade. 
—O ya enu koto, 
Orin awo ni nko. 
Esé ti 6 na, 
90 Ijo fa a. 
O ni béé gégé, 
Ni awon awo oun wi. 
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70 And that their bodies and feet were completely 
soaked in the até, 
He went inside the room, 
Took out a heavy wooden club, 
And came out to meet them, 
And started to beat all of them. 


75 All the witches 
And éhurd, their bird, with whom they came, 
Were beaten to death by Ordnmila. 
Orunmila started to dance, 
He started to rejoice. 


80 He praised his Ifa priests, 
And his Ifa priests praised Ifa. 
Gongs were beaten at Ipord, 
Aran was beaten at Ikija, 
Sticks were employed to produce melodious music 
at Iserimogbe. 


85 They applied drum-stick to aran, 
And it brought fourth its pleasant melodies. 
He (Oriénmila) opened his mouth a little, 
And started to sing the song of Ifa priests. 
As he stretched out his feet, 


90 Dance caught them. 
He said that was exactly 
What his Ifa priests predicted. 
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-Pankéré jigini, 
Awo intu ’gbd. 
95 A did fin Yemds, 
Tii se obinrin Odsa, 
Nijo ti 6 lo leé pondo Eleye. 
Erd0 °Po, * v 
Ero Ofa, 


100 Ori mi ni 6 gba mi low9 Eleye. 
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The small pankéré climbing stem, 
Ifa priest of the forest, 


95 Performed Ifa divination for Yemoo 
Who was the wife of Odsa, 
On the day she was going to draw water from the 
river of the witches. 3 
Travellers to Ipe, 
Travellers to Ofa, 


100 Only my Ori will deliver me from the hands of the 
- witches. 


to 


6. 


NOTES 
Pankéré. A slender climbing stem found in big 
forests. 


. Yemoo. A mythical figure believed to be the wife of 


Odsaala, the god of creation. 

Eluilu. A bird of the savanna region of West 
Africa. It is sluggish and feeds mainly on insects. 
Ehuri. A mythical bird believed to be the bird 
of the witches. The witches are also believed to 
have the power to change themselves into éhurt 
whenever they wanted to fly to some places 
urgently. Indeed, the word used for ‘witch’ in 
this poem is eleye which means “people of the 
bird”’. 

The whip is one of the most important instrume- 
nts sacred to Egungun, the Yoruba ancestor god. 
The whip is made out of a carved and decorated 
stem of atori, a tough West African wood which 
grows many tiny and tall branches. 

Ord. An important Yoruba god. Its cult and 
secrets are completely closed to women who are 
forbidden to go outdoors during the annual Oro 
festivals which usually last for at least seven 
days. At Abédkita and Iséyin, the Ord cult is very 
important and its members (especially at Abéoktita) 
perform important political functions. 

Ekuru. A food made out of marshed, cooked 
beans and condiments. 


Ate. A type of gum or resin used for catching birds 
. Késé. A special sacrifice for the witches. 
. Ejétu. An entrance at the back of the house 


through which water flows out from the open, 
uncovered bath-room which is also called by the 


same name. 
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xii. A Mysterious Friend of Ordnmila Threatened 
His Home In His Absence. 


This poem depicts conflict of a different nature. This 
time the conflict is between two friends — Ordnmila 
and Ord Himihimi. The name Oro literally means 
‘fairy’ and itisusedto referto thelesser supernatural 
forces or spirits who are believed to dwell in rivers, trees 
(for example the Ir6ké tree), rocks, caves, hills and 
mountains. They are believed to be more or less neu- 
tral forces in the eternal conflict between the human 
beings and the ajogun. They could be malevolent or 
benevolent to man depending on the circumstances. 
Since some of these lesser supernatural forces are not 
physically well-formed (for example, some of them are 
believed to have one eye, one leg, two heads etc), they 
do not like being ridiculed because of their physical 
malformation, and any attempt to ridicule them 
usually leads to violence. 

In the story below, Ord, a good friend of Ordnmila 
and his family became annoyed when he was ridiculed 
and laughed at because of his funny and strange ways, 
although it would appear that he provoked the inha- 
bitants of Ortinmila’s house into laughter. However, 
when Ord noticed that the people of Orinmila’s house 
were completely absorbed in the laughter and amuse- 
ment, he droppedsome poisonous medicine on the floor 
and the result was instant trouble for all of them. Some 
people were afflicted with stomach-aches, and some 
with cold while others were suffering from epilepsy 
and mental disorder. 

All these happened during Ortnmila’s absence from 
home. But he suspected that something had happened 
when he slept and his sleep was disturbed. He therefore 
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consulted his Ifa divination instruments and he was 
told to return home immediately. When ke got home 
and found his home “upside down’, he asked if any- 
body visited his home in his absence, and he wastold of 
Ord’s visit. Orinmila then went to Ord and a long 
dialogue, rendered in poetic form, ensued between the 
two of them. In the dialogue, Ordnmila said that he 
should be held responsible for the ridicule and shame 
to which his strange friend had been exposed. After a 
long time of fervent pleading, Ord at last accepted 
Ortinmila’s apology, and he took some sand from the 
ground, gave it to Orinmila, and instructed him to 
sprinkle it on his people. When Ortmmila did as he was 
ordered, his people became well again. 

The first thing that we notice in this story is that the 
conflict between Orinmila and his mysterious friend 
was caused by deliberate provocation on the part of 
Ord. It would then appear that these minor supernatural 
powers could deliberately behave in a funny and strange 
manner in order to provoke human beings to laugh at 
their funny ways or their physical malformation. 
There are many stories of this kind recorded in oral 
prose. In traditional society, therefore, every child is 
taught from childhood never to laugh at or ridicule any: 
strange man whose behaviour differs from the accepted 
norm of the community. This is done to avoid the type 
of friction reported in this story. 

' Secondly, in this story, we see the great belief of the 
Yoruba in the powers of traditional medicine. To the 
Yoruba mind, there is nothing which medicine cannot 
accomplish. Hence Ord caused all the trouble reported 
in the story for niembers' of Ordnmila’s household by 
dropping ‘some medicine:on the ground apparently in 
the compound where they were living: There is no report 
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of physical contact of the afflicted persons with the 
medicine. The cure to the afflictions seems also strange. 
It consisted simply of sand taken on the spot where the 
conversation between Orimmila and Ord took place. 
These materials may look strange as potent medical 
preparations to people of a Western background, but to 
the Yoruba they are not unbelievable at all. While the 
claims of some African practitioners of traditicnal 
medicine may appear fantastic, it is necessary for 
present-day scholars of African thought to study 
African folk medicine more seriously instead of 
simply characterising it as ‘primitive’ or ‘native’ medi- 
cine. There can certainly be no doubt that African 
traditional medicine is much more potent and advanced 
than we have always been told by practitioners of 
Western medicine. 
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Arg abow6o ponpé, 

Arg abesé ponpo. 

A dia fin Ordnmila, 

Nigba ti dun Ord-hinthiindt jo nsdré. 
Won ni ki 6 kaaki Mole, 

QO jare, 

Ebo ni 6 se. 

O pawo lékéé, 

O pEsi 1dlé, 


QO worun yan yaan yan, 

Bi eni ti 6 nii kti mo layé, 

O wad koti dgboin sébo. 

Bi Ord ba ti dé, 

Orinmila a ni ki won 6 téni fin un, 
Ki won 6 mulé ponti, 

Ki won 6 mona roka, 

Ki won 6 fi gbogbo agbada dinran. 
Nigba ti 6 ya, 

Orinmila waa sawo lo si apa Okun, ilaji Osa. 
O si so fin Ord, orée ré, 

Ki 6 td6 lo. 

Nigba ti Ord ri i pé 
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The cripple with short arms, 

The cripple with short legs, 

Performed Ifa divination for Ordnmila 
When he and Ord-hinihind! were friends. 


He was told to take care of Molé, 

He was told that he would do well 
If he performed sacrifice. 

He took his Ifa priests to be liars. 

He took Esii to be a thief. 


He looked fearfully towards heaven, 

Like a person who would never die. 

He turned a deaf ear to the warnings of his Ifa 
priests that he should perform sacrifice. 

Whenever' Ord came to him, 

Orunmila would order someone to spread amat 
for him. 


He would ask his people to fill the house with wine, 

To fill the streets with oka,2 

And to use all available pots to fry meat. 

After some time, 

Ortnmila went ona divination trip to the end of 
the sea, mid-way on the lagoon. 


And he told Ord his friend 
Before he left. 
When Ord noticed that 
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Orunmild ti lo jina déadaa tan, 
Lo ba gbéra ni ilée ré, 


25 Odiilé Ordinmila. 
Bi 6 ti yo nita, 
O béré sii wa itd lénu, 
O de été silé. 
O fonkun lémi, 


30 O fieré pa gbogbo ara. 
O wo Oddi éwil, 
O ntelé bi oniddnpard. 
O sa béré sii se gbogbo nhkan 
Ti 6 lé mu ééyan rin érin. 


35 Bi awon ara ilé Ordnmild ti ri i, 
Won béré sii rin érin. 
Won rdokoka, 
Won si fird Juraa won. 
Nigba ti Ord ri i pé 
Erin naad wo won lara tan, 
Titu to tu apo, 
Ado burtikt 16 mu jade, 
L6 ba da Odgtn silé 
O si ba tié lo. 


> 


40 Koi tii rin jina 
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Ordnmila had gone far away from home, 
He left his own home 


For Ortinmila’s house. 

As soon as he appeared outside the house, 

He started to vomit saliva through his mouth; 

And he opened his mouth carelessly with his lips 
hanging downwards; 

He had mucus dripping through his nostrils; 


He also rubbed his body with mud. 

He wore his garment wrongly with the inner side 
out, . 

And he was walking along unsteadily like someone 
afflicted by danpara,; 

He started to do all those things 

Which could make one burst into laughter. 


As soon as the inmates of the house of Ordnmila 
saw him, 

They started to laugh, 

And they were crowing like a cock. 

They were falling on each other in amusement. 

When Oro noticed that 


They were well absorbed in the laughter, 
He opened his bag, 

And brought out his evil medicine gourd. 
He sprinkled the ground with medicine, 
And went on his way. 


He had not travelled very far 
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Ti gbogbo ilé Ortinmila fi dard. 
Elomiran nku waapa, 

Elomiran fsinwin, 

Elomiran hse bi alako adganna, 


Inti nrun elomiran, 


‘Ori nf6 eldmiran. 


Otuti  jé ki elomiran 6 ebadin. 

Iki waa fi ilé Orvinmila se dde, 

Artin fi ilée ré se odédé. 

Nigba ti Ordnmila dé ibi ti nlo, 

O sin, oorun ré 6 dogba. 

Ni Ortinmild ba gbé oké ipori araa ré kalé. 
Ifa ni ki Ordnmila 6 pada silé lésékesé 
Nitori pé ilée réé ti dard. 

Ni Oruinmila ba ti ase Est: bonu, 

Lo ba gbéra nile, 

O di atégin, 


O kori si ilé. 


Nigba té délé, 

O ba ilée ré lddikondi. 
Lo ba bééré pé 

Ta 16 wolé oun 
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When Oritinmila’s home was thrown into confusion. 
Some people were afflicted by epilepsy, 

While some suffered from neurotic complaints, 
And some were behaving like mad men. 


Some people had stomach-aches, 

And some had head-aches. 

Some of the inmates suffered from severe cold. 
Death pitched its camp outside Orunmila’s house, 
While disease pitched its own camp inside his home. 


When Oriunmila arrived at his destination, 

He slept, but he did not enjoy his sleep. 

He therefore brought out his divination instru- 
ments. 

And Ifa told him to return home immediately 

Because his home was in great peril. 


Oraamila therefore put Esu’s ase in the mouth, 
And he got up in haste, 

And turned himself into wind. 

When he got home, 


He found his home upside down. 
And he asked (from the inmates) 
Who entered the house 
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Nigba ti dun 6 si nlé? 

Awon ara ileé réé si dahiin pé Oro ni. 
Ni Ordnmila ba mira, 

O di ilé Ord-hinthind, drée ré. 
Nigba ti 6 foji kan Ord, 

Lo ba mékun, 

O fi digbe, 

O fi iyéré sohiin aro, 

Awo éé sunkun ipin laluu ja. 

O ni béé gégeé 

Ni awo oun wi: 

“Aro abowo ponpo, 

Aro abesé ponpo, 

A dia fin Ordnmila, 

Nigba ti dun Ord-hiintthiind jo fsoré. 
Won ni 6 kaaki Mole, 

O jare, 

Ebo ni 6 se. 

Esii aisebo, 

Egba aitért. 

Bi won ba mbt 9, 

Emi ni. 

Bi won ba mbt 9, 
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When he was not at home, : 
And the inmates answered that Oro was the person. 


Ordnmila then got himself ready, 

And went towards the home of Ord, his friend. 
When he saw Ord, 

He started to shed tears 

Instead of crying aloud. 


He started to chant iyéré instead of uttering 


woeful lamentation. . 
Ifa priests do not chant ekim-ipirs through the city. 
He said that was exactly 
What his Ifa priests predicted. 
“The cripple with short arms, 


The cripple with short legs, 

Performed Ifa divination for Orimmila 
When he and Ord-hinthimii were friends: — 
He was told to take care of Mole, 

He was told that he would do well 


If he performed sacrifice. 

Lack of sacrifice 

Leads to delay in the execution of one’s wishes. 
“Tf they abused you, 

I am the cause. 


If they abused you, 
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Emi ni. 

Eéyan 6 kukt bi o béé ri, 
Bi won ba mbt o, 

Emi ni”. | 

Oro naaa dahin, 6 ni: 

“Bi won ba mbu mi, 

Iwo ni. 

Bi won ba mbu mi, 

Iwo ni”. 

Eéyan 6 kik bu mi béé ri, 
Bi won ba mbui mi, 

Iwo ni. 

Orunmila tin dahin 6 ni: 
“Bi won ba nsa o,. 


Emi ni. * 
Bi won ba hsa a, 
Emi ni. 


Eéyan 0 kuku sa o béé ri, 
Bi won ba nsa 9, 

Emi ni.” 

Ord naaa tin dahin, 6 ni: 
“Bi won ba. nsa mil, 

Iwo ni. 
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T am the cause. 

Nobody has ever abused you like that. 
If they abused you, 

T am the cause’. 


Ord also answered, and said : 
“If they abused me, 

You are the cause. 

If they abused me, 

You are the cause. 


Nobody has ever abused me like that. 
If they abused me, 

You are the cause’. 

Orunmila replied, and said : 

“If they struck you, 

I am the cause. 

If they struck you, 

T am the cause. 

Nobody has ever struck you like that, 
If they struck you, 


IT am the cause’’. 

Oro also replied, and said, 
“Tf they struck me, 

You are the cause. 
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Bi won ba nsa mi, 


115 Iwo ni. 

Eéyan 6 kikd sa mi béé ri, | 

Bi won ba fsa mi, 

Iwo ni”. 

Ortnmila tin dahin, 6 ni: 
120 “Bi won ba nté 9, 

Emi ni. 

Bi won ba nté 9, 

Emi ni. 

Eéyan 6 kukt téo béé ri, 
125 Bi won ba nté 9, 

Emi ni.” 

Ord ndaa tin dahin, 6 ni: 

“Bi won ba nté mi, 

Iwo ni. 


L4 La a ° 


130 Bi won ba nté mi, 
Iwo ni. 
Eeyan 6 kukti té mi béé ri, 
Bi won ba nté mi, 
Iwo ni”. 


, 


135 Ordnmila tan dahin, 6 ni: 
“Bi won ba nrin o, 
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If they struck me, 


You are the cause. 

Nobody has ever struck me like that. 
If they struck me, 

You are the cause”’. 

Orunmila replied, and said : 

“Tf they derided you, 

T am the cause. 

If they cerided you. 

I am the cause. 

Nobody has ever derided you like that. 
If they derided you, 

IT am the cause’’. 

Ord also answered, and said : 

“Tf they derided me, 

You are the cause. 

If they derided me, 

You are the cause. 

Nobody has ever derided me like that. 
If they derided me, 

You are the cause’”’. 

Ordnmila answered again, and said : 
“Tf they laughed at you, 
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Emi ni. 

Bi won ba nin 9, 

Emi ni. 

Eéyan oO kukt rin 9 béé ri, 
Bi won ba hrin o, 

Emi ni”. 

Ord naaa tin dahin, oni: 


Ld Ld , s, 


“Bi won ba hrin mi, 


Iwo ni. 

Bi won ba nrin mi, 

Iwo ni. 

Eeéyan 6 kukd rin mi béé ri, 

Bi won ba hrin mi, 

Iwo ni”. 

Nigba to pé 

Ti Orunmila ti rhbe Ord bayii, : 
Ni Oro ba ni ouin gbapé. 

Lo ba bu éépé nlé, 

O fun Ordnmila, 

O ni Ordnmila 6 lo fon on si awon ard ilée ré lara. 
Igba ti Ordunmila délé, 

To se béeé tan, 

Ni gbogbo awon ara ilée réé ba gbadin. 
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I am the cause. 
If-'they laughed at you, 
T am the cause. 


140 Nobody has ever laughed at you like that. 
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If they laughed at you, 

| am the cause. 

Oro also replied, and said : 
“If they laughed at me, 


You are the cause. 

If they laughed at me, 

You are the cause. 

Nobody has ever laughed at me like that. 
If they laughed at me, 


You are the cause’. 

After a long time 

When Ortnmila had begged Ord in this tone, 
Ord said that he accepted his pleadings. 

He took some sand from the ground, 


And gave it to Ortnmila, 

And asked him to throw it on the inmates of his 
house. 

When Oritnmila arrived at home, 

And did as he was told, 

All the inmates of his house became well again. 


NOTES 


Oro-hinthind. This name is used here as a 
personal name and it is a combination of Ord 
which literally means “fairy” and “hinthinw’”’ 
which is an imitation of sepulchral noise believed 
to be characteristic of the speech of fairies. 

Oka. Apudding made from yam-flour or cassava 
flour. 

Danpara, A. disease which affects the soles of the 

feet rendering the afflicted incapable of walking 

steadily. 

lyéré. A. chanted form of Ifa divination poetry 
sometimes rendered with the accompaniment of 

driums. 

Ekin-ipin. This is another name for iyéré. It is so 
called because of the wailing voice sometimes 
adopted by the chanter of iyéré. . 
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xiii, Olefin And His priceless Kolanut Tree 


This poem narrates a myth about Oléfin and his 
kolanut tree. Olofin, otherwise known as Oduduwa, is 
believed to be the great ancestor of the Yoruba people. 
Several myths tell of Oldfin’s descent from drun (heaven) 
into the earth dangling uponan ironchain. He and some 
of the érisa descended into the city of Ifé Qodayé where 
he lived and died. He is believed to have lived for hund- 
reds of years before he died. He had only one child na- 
med Okanbi who in turn had seven children who be- 
came the’ seven most important kings of Yorubaland. 

In this story, Ol6fn planted a kolanut tree in the 
backyard of his house. This kolanut tree became so 
important that the wealth of Oldfin and his family 
depended largely on it. But after Oldfin had built so 
many houses, he lacked sufficient space in his backyard 
and he therefore thought of removing the kolanut tree 
so as to give him more space. He consulted his Ifa 
priests and told them about the problem of removing 
the kolanut tree to another place. They prescribed 
sacrifices for him and he procured all the items and 
gave them to Ortnmila. 

After Ortmmila had received the sacrifices, he himself 
became puzzled. He did not know how to go about his 
‘tedious assignment’. At last, he also consulted his 
divination instruments and he was told to give part 
of the sacrifice to Es, Sangé and Oya. He also gave 
some money to these divinities. At night, when Olofin 
and Ortnmila had both gone to sleep, the divinities 
mentioned above sent for strong wind and rain. They 
uprooted the kolanut tree and transferred it to another 
place outside the city walls. 

In the following morning, Olofin went into his back- 
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yard but he did not find the kolanut tree. He was surp- 
rised. Soon afterwards, Oléfin and members of his 
family started to fall sick. He then consulted his Ifa 
priests who told him that he had removed an ancient 
thing from its normal location and in order to be well 
again, he must return that thing to its original place. 

Olofin therefore consulted Orinmila again and asked 
him to return the kolanut tree to its original place. 
Orinmila assured Ol6fin that that was a simple thing 
but he must perform sacrifice. The sacrifice was almost 
the same thing prescribed for Olofin before the kolanut 
tree was shifted but the monetary part of it was 
doubled apparently as a punishment for bothering 
Oriunmila and his Ifa priests. After Qldfin had per- 
formed the prescribed sacrifice, Ortnmila called on 
the divinities who first removed the kolanut tree ard 
they came at night and returned it to its original place. 

There are two important points in this story. First 
is the importance of kolanut to the Yoruba people. 
The importance of kolanut trade to several West Afri- 
can communities is well known to historians and 
economists. The point of this story is that kolanut has 
been a valuable commodity among the Yoruba since 
the ancient times — since the time of Olofin. This poem 
points out that the wealth and prosperity of Qldfin’s 
family depended on the mythical kolanut tree. There 
are still many Yoruba families today whose prosperity 
depend on their kolanut plantations. 

Secondly, the kolanut tree in the story was more 
than an article of trade to the family of Oldfin. The 
health and welfare of his family dépended on the kola- 
nut tree, without it, members of the family easily fell 
ill. The kolanut tree could therefore be regarded as the 
symbol of wealth, prosperity, health and welfare of 
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Qldfin’s family and, as such, it could not be removed 


anyhow. 


To the Yoruba, kolanut is more than a mere article 
of trade. It is an important instrument of divination. 
With it people believe that they could easily com- 
municate with tlieir ancestors and the divinities whom 
they worship. Hence the following lines of Séngé 


poetry : 


“Tgi méta 1a ba se ldore. 

E jé 4 segi obi léore; 

Obi nif beku, 

Obi nff. bartn. 

E jé a segi ata ldore. 

Ba a ba gbéna, 

Won a ni a dinta si ’on 1é6ju, 
E dinta si’on lénu....... 
E jé 4 segi Owd loore. 

Erd t6 ba régbonsé, 

K6 m6 fewé owd nidi, 

Njoé a bd ku, 

AsQ nif sin ni. 


‘*There are three trees to oe we should do good. 
Let us do good to the kolanut tree. 

It is the kolanut which begs death, 

It is the kolanut which begs disease. 

Let us do good to the pepper tree. 

When we are hot (i.e. when we are sick), | 
They would say “put well-cooked pepper into 


their eyes, 


~ Put well-cooked pepper into their mouths. ... 
Let us do good to the cotton tree. 


1; Collected from Madam Oginbddde A expert chanter of Sangé 
SR na tt Oile Oneal Ace bel rere Sang . 
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A person who goes to the bush to excrete, 

Let him not use the cotton leaf to clean his anus. 
On the day of our death, 

It is cloth that buries us’’. 


We see therefore that among the Yoruba kolanut has 
important ritual and divinatory importance. One of 
the materials used during the naming ceremony of 
children is the kolanut. This shows the importance 
the Yoruba attach to the kolanut in the life of any 
person as a common food and stimulant and, in 
addition, as an important instrument of divination. 

Thirdly, we see in this story what has been mentioned 
in the last poem namely, the importance the Yoruba 
attach to medicinal and magical powers. It may appear 
fantastic to a non-Yoruba to say that a fully grown 
kolanut tree can be shifted from one place to the other 
without any problem, but to the traditional Yoruba, 
folk medicine can accomplish this without any doubt. 
In traditional Yoruba society, If4 priests belonged to 
a group of highly trained and sophisticated healers, 
magicians and diviners who used their expertise to 
accomplish almost anything. Indeed, there is a special 
branch of Ifa divination known as ‘iwdsan’ (healing) 
and another branch known as aasan ircantatory 
poems), in which Ifa priests can specialize as part of 
their post-initiation training, and which are believed 
to be capable of accomplishing anything by the use 
of words, chants and incantations. 
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Labalaba, awoo ’Lugin, 

A difa fin Olofin, 

Eyi ti yoo fawo nisé éyi 6 sdro se. 
Won ni kOl6fin 6 rtibo. 

Olofin 16 dide nile, 

O si mt igi obi, 

O gbin in sind ékulé é. 

O ti gbingi obi yi, 

O lé nigba odun. 

Bi ’on ba ka a léékan naa, 

Won nka iwon igba apéré mbé. 
Y66 si ta 4, ta 4. 

N naa niraan réé ta, 

Ti won e kolé. 

Ti won e ni esin. 

Ti won e léékan. 

Ti won e mulé kanlé, fagbala kanta. 
Ni won e woma, 

Ni won e wOlofin naa. 

Olofin si kdlé kole, 

O sie kan ara igi obi un. 

Béé ni, bé ba si dide, t6 ba ké sawon awo, 
Bobiin é 0 bimo, 

A bi. 
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Butterfly, Ifa priest of Hugin! 

Performed If4 divination for Qldéfin 

Who would give Ifa priests a tedious assignment. 
QOl6fiu was asked to perform sacrifice. 


Oldfin left his room, 

Took a kolanut tree, 

And planted it in his backyard. 
He had planted the kolanut tree 
For more than two hundred years. 


Whenever they plucked its fruit, 

They usually plucked more as two hundred bas- 
kets, 

And he usually sold a eeat deal of them. 

These kolanuts were what his family sold, 

And they built houses, 


Bought horses, 

Made stables, 

And built many houses with large gardens; 

From its: proceeds, they had money to care for 
their children, 

And they also cared for Ol6fin himself. 


Ol6fin built so many houses 
until he reached the kolanut tree. 

Whenever Ol6fin hastened and called on his Ifa 
priests, 

If one of his wives lacked children, 

They would make her have children. 
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Bo ba ké si ’gn pé Ota ida ’un ldami, 
Won a $6 ¢. 

Bo ba pe ow6 ilé dtin din, 

Won a sefa fun un, a lé. 

O loun 6 tadn awon kini wonyi dsvurd. 


O si mt owé, 

O si 106 fi kan‘ araa ’gi obi un ni. 

O si gbOkée ’Pori 2, 

O si gbé e kalé. | 
Awon awo wonyi 6 le béun pagi yii da sibomii? 


Oun 6 fé ké run, 

Amé6 dun 6 fé ké wa nihaahin. 
Bawon kini wonyi 6 se é, 

Bi won 6 nii se é, 

Otin 6 mgq wo 6. 

6 gbokea ’Pori 8 kalé, 

Otin awo, 


Osi awo, 
Won pé é kalé. 


Won 16l6fin, 


Won ni ’un té o pe awon si, 
Won ni isé ’yii 6 sdro ni. 
Isé to ¢ pawon si, 
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If he told them that his enemies were endangering 
his life, 

The Ifa priests would help him to conquer his 
enemies. 

If he told them that the money he had was not 
enough, 

They would perform divination for him and in- 
crease his money. 

Olofin then decided that he would test his Ifa pri- 
ests’ patience. 


He took money, 

And with it touched the kolanut tree. 

He then took his Ifa divination instruments, 

Placed them down before him, 

And asked whether his Ifa priests would be able to 
help him move the kolanut tree to another place. 


He said that he did not want the tree to be des- 
troyed, 

But he did not want it any more where it was. 

He said that whether his Ifa priests would be able 
to do it, 

Or whether they would not be able to do so, 

He wanted to see. 


He layed his Ifa divination instruments on the 
floor, : 

And called the Ifa priest with the title of Otun:2, 

And the Ifa priest with the title of Osis, 

And they both sat down. 

And they said to Ol6fin : 


“The matter over which you called us 
Involves a very tedious and delicate work. 
We are talking of the assignment 
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TO 9 pawon 6 waa se. 


Ifa wi pé un téléyiun wa tori é da Qwonrinsogbé 


Si. 
Isé eyi 6 soro ni. 
N to le ni. 


Koun naa 6 si mo roju ebo. 
Awon awo ni awon 6 se €. 
Won nigba oké lebo. 


Won nigba sokoto, 


Igba éwh, 
Igba asoo bora, 


Ewuré, aguntan, Gpdlopo adie. 


Epo, é¢ko, obi. 


Won ka gbogbo é fiin un. 

Ortinmila ko gbogbo é kale. 
Negba ti 6 ka 4 kalé, 
Gbogbo ¢ 1Olofin da 4 lé. 


Ko ha ni in nlé ni 


? 


O ka gbogbo é kalé tan, 


Ortinmila naa waa 106 suunrun si 1. 


Oun 6 ti waa se? 


A gbo pé gbogbo nhkan wonyi !Oldfin gbé kale. 


Negba ti on si kifé fun tan, 


Lo waa mu won b 


ro 978 


6 ’éin 
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kulé. 
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Which you are proposing to give us.” 
Ifé says that the matter over which this person 
has cast Owdnrinsogbé,! 


Involves a tedious and delicate work. 

It is a hard job. 

He should not hesitate to perform the required 
sacrifice 

Because his Ifd priests would do the job. 

The sacrifice is two hundred $ké full of cowries,5 


Two hundred sdkotd,¢ 

Two hundred éwi,’ 

Two hundred covering cloths,? 
Goats, sheep, many chickens, 
Palm-oil; kg and kolanuts. 


They prescribed all these things for Ol6fin, 

And Ortnmila placed all these items before them; 
Because as they mentioned all these items, 

Ql6fin delivered them to Orémmila immediately, 
Since he had all of them in his house all along. 


After QOldfin had given them the prescribed sacrifice, 

Ortmmila himself went home to sleep over the 
matter. 

He was worried about what to do next 

Despite the delivery of all the things prescribed 
for sacrifice. 

After the Ifa priests had performed divination for 
Ol¢fin, 


He took them to his backyard, 
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O nf igi yii, 

O léun fé ki ¢ béun gbe lo siwdjuwaju. 
Bé ¢ é ti se da a I6gbon. 

Orinmild ni sise nda ni. 


Negba Ordnmild kid mbé tan, 
Oun ndaa gbdékée ’Pori é, 

O bi u, 6 ya 4, | 

Béo loun lé gbé kini yii gba ? 
W6n I6un naa 6 ribo. 


O ribo dig dié fEsi, 
O ribo fEsi tan, 
w6 té ti bapd, 
si mu eérindinlogun, 
6 fi'lligh I6wé. 


O nig 6 bad’un sisé kan, | 
O nigi ti thbe léyinkilé Oléfin, 
O ni kawon 6 ba’un gbé e. 

O si kori séddo Sangé, 

O fin un. 


O kori s6do Oya, 
O fin un. 

Gbogbo won 16 waw6 fan. 

O si soun ti w6n 6 se fan won. 
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And said, ‘““You see this tree, 

I want you to help me remove it to a distant place. 
You will try to find a way to do it.” 

And Orunmila replied that they would do it. 


When Oriunmila left the place, 

He too took his Ifa divination instruments, 

And performed divination with his sacred palmnuts. 
He said, ‘““How would he be able to do this job ?” 
He too was asked to perform sacrifice. 


He gave part of the sacrifice to Esi. 
After giving the sacrifice to Esu, 

He dipped his hands into his pocket, 
And brought out sixteen cowries, 
And gave it to him as well. 


And told him, ““You will help me do a certain 
work. 

The tree which is at the back of Oldfin’s house, 

He has asked us to help him shift it to another 
place.” 

He then went to Sango, 

And gave Sango his own share of the sacrifice. 


He went to Oya, 

And gave her part of the sacrifice. 

He gave money to all of them as well. 

And gave them instructions about what they 
would do. 
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Won ni fokan e balé Orunmila. 
95 WoOn ni ngba to o ti fawon lowé, 
Iwo ha tun nisé mbé ni ? 
Loo stin nlé e. 
Orunmild ba wolé lo. 
L6 106 stn. 
100 Ko da se, 6 1a se, 
Esti dide, 6 kori sohinin. 
Laajin, Olofin naaa ti wolé stn. 
Esti mok6, 6 wa igi ndii yipoo. 
Gbogbo ’goo ré 16 wa yipoo daadaa. 
105 O ya, 6 ransé sdwon Aféfélélé, awo ode ayé, 
Efuifulégélégé, awo ode orun. 
Gbogboo won pé. 
Sango, 6 duo. 
Negba Aféfélélé béré si i, 
110 O légi, 616 9, 619 9, 6 ld. 
Puke to fa a tu, 
Negbaa Sango gbé e kan, 
Tepon mbi won gbé 106 wale léyin odi. 
Ngbaa ’1é 6 m6, 
115 QOlofin bo ’éinkulé, 
Yau ! 
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And they promised him thus, “Qrdmmila, you 
should have perfect peace of mind. 


95 Since you have given us money, 
What is left for you to do? 
Go home and sleep’. 
Ordnmila therefore went home, 
And he fell asleep. 


100 After some time, 
Egit stood up and went to the appointed place. - 
By the middle of the night, Ol6fin himself had slept 
away. 
Esa ok a hoe and dug the ground round the tree. 
He dug into all its nooks and corners. 


105 He then sent for Gentle-wind, Ifa priests of the 
earth; 
And Rough-wind, Ifa priests of $run (heaven). 
They all responded. 
Sangéd stood in readiness. 
Gentle-wind first started the job. — 


110 Hetwisted the tree persistently, 
And uprooted it suddenly, 
Sang6 lifted it up immediately, 
And placed it carefully inside the hole prepared for 
it outside the town walls. 
When day dawned, 


115 Qldfin went into his backyard, 
And found it empty. 
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Ko bawon ti ’6n sisé. 
Ko bagi mbé. 
11é16 106 bOrdinmila. 


120 Kéréfogbdénsent, 
Eyi 6 ha po baii? 
Béo lo ti dégbdén ¢? 
Oun 6 bagi t6un wi mbé mo. 
O ni hawi, 6 nisé wo a ni. 


125 O16 tan n4a nv un. 
Oldfin, 6 se béé tan, 
O té bi ij6 méta, — 
O di pémo é ngbéné, 
Ojaja fida bd 6. 


130 Ko lalaafia. 
Ko gbaddin mé. 
Gbogbo nkan béré sii je é hiya. 
Ird éwo ha si a tun nif? 
6 tin mééji kééta, 


135 O kori, *6ko aldwo. 
Héé! won ni hkan égdn kan nv un. 
Nikan égun kan 16 lo 1€é se. 
If4 wi pé ‘hun téléyiun se. 
K6 t66 w44 d& Owénrinsogbé, 


140 Ifd wi péun ti o dda ni. 
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He found neither those who did the job 
Nor the tree itself. : 
He went immediately to Orunmila’s house. 


120 He exclaimed, ‘“‘The small man with a mind full of 
wisdom, 
Isn’t this fantastic ? 
How did you do it? 
I didn’t find the said tree there anymore’”’. 
Orinmila replied, “It was a small work. 


125 That is the end of the matter’. 
After Olofin had got the job done, 
About three days later, 

His children became sick. 
He too was ill, 


130 And he had no peace of mind. 
He no longer enjoyed good health. 
He lacked many good things. 
‘“‘What type of thing is this ?”’ he said. 
He added two cowries to three, 


135 And went to his Ifa priests. 
They said, ‘“There is one forbidden thing 
Which you have just done”’. 
Ifa says that the thing which this person did 
Before Ow6nrinsogbé was cast for him, 


140 Is a bad thing. 
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Ko yaa febo ti nkan naa daadaa. 
To ba je mo pé ééyan mt nkan kuod mbi nhkan ni, 
K6 si tin yaa 106 pada fi sibé daadaa. 
O da se, 6 1a se, 
145 Olofin lohun toun se nii. 
Obi yi, baba awon 16 gbin in *bé. 
Haaa ! Won 100 npé. 
O tun fon 6n, 
O korii ’lé Ordnmila. 
150 T60, o 6 thun gbaun o. 
Ohun ti o béun se 1éékan, 
Orunmila ni éyi un ha tun ni pé 4 ndafa mo? 
O ni se bi o ti mohun oro. 
Igba Oké Iéékini, 
155 Igba oké léékeji. 
Ewiré, 6 nigba ni o. 
Agitan, 6 nigba ni. 
Epo béé, éko bee. 
Gbogbo é, 6 ttn gbaun oro. 
160 O tun fin Sango. 
O tun fEsu. 
O ttin lo léé FOya. 
Kotoo téékan naa. 


He should perform plenty of sacrifice because 
of it. 

If it is a question of taking away something from 
its usual place, 

He should return the thing to its original place. 

After some time, 


145 Ql6fin confessed to his diviners in these words : 
“The matter concerns a kolanut tree planted by 
our father’’. 
The If& priests asked him to hurry (and return it 
to its original place). . 
Oldfin started out again, 
And went to Orinmila’s house and said, 


150 “Well, you are going to help me again. 


What you did for me last time ..... = 

Orémmil said, “That does not require any divina- 
tion at all. 

Don’t you know all the items prescribed for sacri- 
fice 7 

Two hundred $ké measures of cowries the first 
time, 

155 Two hundred $ké measures of cowries the second 

time. 


Two hundred goats. 
Two hundred sheep. 
Plenty of oil, plenty of ékg’’. 
He took everything from him, 
160 And gave part of it to Sango. 
He also gave to Egat. 
And he gave to Qya as well. 
The same hole which they dug last time, | 
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Esti si tin wa Iéru, 
165 O si tin wdd wa 4. 
Aféfé tun. sigi ]éhtin. 
Itepén_nihiin. 
Won tlin waapé yi i ndif poo. 
Sango ran ‘ni sdjo. 
170 Ojo tun dé. 
Igi 6 béwé wo. 
Won si tin di kdtdo tohin. 
Tléé tun mé, 
—Loldfin tun bagi obi kegé. 
175 O ni béé gégé 
Ni awon awo oun nsenu rere, 
Ti won fi npe ‘Fa. 
Labalaba awood ‘Lugin, 
Difa fOlofin, 
180 Eyi ti yoo fawo nisé éyi 6 sdro se. 
Erdd ‘Po, 
Ero Ofa, 
E waa ba ni ni jébituu ‘re. 
Jébuttiu ‘re 1a 4 ba ni lésé Obarisa. 
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Esit came at night, 


165 And dug it out again. 
The wind uprooted the tree, 
And it was replaced in its original position. 
They gathered soil around it. 
Sango sent for rain. 


170 And rain started to fall. 
The tree did not lose a single leaf. 
They covered up the other pit. 
When day dawned again, 
And Ql6fin found the kolanut tree standing erect 
in its original place, 


175 He said that was exactly 
How his Ifa priests employed their good voices 
In praise of Ifa. 
Butterfly, Ifa priest of Nugin, 
Performed Ifdé divination for Ql6fin 


180 Who would gave Ifa priests a tedious job to do. 
Travellers to Ipo, 
Travellers to Ofa, 
Come and find us with plenty of good fortune. 
One is usually found with plenty of good things 
at the foot of the king of all Orisa». 
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NOTES 


Iligin. A small town half-way between Abédkita 
and Ibadan. 

Otin. An important title among If4 priests and in 
Yoruba political administration. The bearer of 
this title, who is normally the deputy of the most 
important chief in the hierarchy, sits on the right 
side of his superior. The word tin literally means 
‘right’. 

Osi. The bearer of this title is usually next in rank 
to Otim and therefore third in importance to the 
paramount chief on whose left side he sits; hence 
his title which literally means ‘left’. 
Owénrinsogbé. One of the minor two hundred and 
forty categories of the Ifa divination corpus. 
Two hundred 06ké full of cowries. This is equiva- 
lent to 200x20,000 cowries (one 6ke =20,000 
cowries). In modern Nigerian currency, that will 
be equivalent to fifty pounds (one Oke =five 
Nigerian shillings). 

Sokoto. This is the Yoruba generic name for all 
types of trousers and pants used by men. 

Ewiu. This is also the generic name for all types 
of garments worn by men. 

Covering cloth. It is regarded as compulsory for 
every Yoruba to have at least one covering cloth 
with which he covers himself up at night. It is 
therefore a sign of abject poverty for anyone to 
lack a covering cloth. Hence the proverb “‘Dandan 
ni ow6 ori, Oraanyan lasg ibora’’ (It is compulsory 
to pay government poll tax as it is equally com- 
pulsory to have a covering cloth). 

King of all drisa here refers to Orunmila. 
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xiv. The Consequences of Overzealousness in Prayer 
Or How the Eye Got Its Pupil 


Stories of enfant terrible are very common in Yoruba 
oral poetry. In Fagtinwa’s book Ogbéji Ode Nina 
Igbé Irdnmolé! we read of Ajantaala, an enfant terrible, 
whose story is similar in many respects to the one 
below. 

In this poem, the birth of the vicious cannibal to its 
parents was caused mainly by its mother’s overzealous- 
ness in her prayers while asking for a child. The for- 
bidden statement which she uttered and which led to 
the birth of the enfant terrible was: 

“A good child........... 
Who would be so wise 
That his wisdom would be more 
than that of children of his age-group’’. 

Prayer in Yoruba religion, known as iwdre, is very 
important but it must be done according to strict 
procedure. In this story, the barren woman ran into 
trouble because of her great anxiety to have a child 
which made her to forget what she had been told not to 
say on the fifth day while praying before Odsaala. 
Therefore, while, for the Yoruba, it is good to open up 
one’s mind as much as possible while praying, it is ne- 
cessary to observe whatever don’ts one has been asked 
to observe by the diviners..Overzealousness in prayer 
could lead to unwanted results. 

When she. delivered the child, they found aaja, the 
metal rattle of Odsaala (the creation divinity), in his 
hands as a sign that he belonged to that orisa to whom 
his mother prayed before he was born. It was in an 
attempt to propitiate his rattle that he offered fish, 
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meat, bird and, lastly, human flesh to it. It could there- 
fore be said that the enfant terrible, for the Yoruba, be- 
longed to an ancient and primitive time when human 
sacrifices were still being offered to divinities. A mother 
who asks the gods to give her an extra-ordinary child 
could be given this type of child who belongs to the 
world of the supernatural and who cannot be socialised 
into the well-ordered, value-conscious society of human 
beings. 

Like the supernatural powers; such a child, since he 
does not belong to the world of human beings, starts 
talking and walking immediately after his birth. .He 
therefore misses completely the socialisation processes 
of the first few years of the life of normal children. 
Hence he does not understand why human flesh should 
not be eaten or why one should not kill one’s parents 
for food when one is hungry. Since he does not live and 
develop as a normal child, he cannot be expected to 
die as a normal child. Hence, instead of dying like any 
other normal person, he entered into the eyes of a man 
and became the pupil of that man’s eyes. 


1. D.O. Fagunwa, Pine QOdg Ninu Igbo Irunmgls, Nelson, London, 
1950, pp. 75 — 
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Iwakiwaa, n nii mt woon ri irikurii, 


Difa fin Agandribi, 
Njo6 ti nlg 1éé toro omo l6do Or 
Aganoribi nii, 

Oun ha lé bi bayii? 


f 


i 


$a, 


Oun 6 méo ponmo oléma, gbdomo ol 


Hain, boun ba si kostin tan, 
Oun a 106 fi nigiri. 

Irdu kin nii ? 

Tomi ojti tomi ojt, 

N 16 fon 6n, 

L6 kori s6dd awon Iwakuwaa, 
Awo ni won. 

E yéun 1d66kaan ‘bo wo. 


Fa nilé, Ogbéhunlé. 


Won ni, “Aganoribi, w6n 166 bili. 


Won ni lodiin nif naa ni. 
Amo b6 6 ti se réé o. 
Igbin mariuin, 


Moo k6 o lo sodo Odsa. 
Bi o 6 ti wi ké6 e dojé martun nii, 
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mo j6 bail. 


15 


20 


An unscrupulous and desperate search leads to 
regrettable results. 

Ifa divination was performed for Agandribit 

When she was going to beg Orisa for a child. 

The barren woman known as Aganoribf 


Wondered whether she would ever be able to have 
her own child, 

And stop carrying about and comforting other 
people’s children. 

After rubbing herself with camwood ointment, 

She usually painted the bare wall with- what 
remained in her palms.3 

“What an unfortunate situation?’, she said to 
herself. 


With tears in her eyes, 

She started off on her journey 

To the abode of the diviners known as Iwékuwaa, 
They were a party of Ifa priests. 

She asked them to perform divination for her. 


When the priests cast the divining chain on the 
ground, they saw the signature of Ogbéhunlé.’ 

They said, “Look here, Agandribi, you will cer- 
tainly have your own child 

This very year. 

But you must do the following things. 

You must offer five snailsé 


As sacrifice to Odsa, 

And say such and such a prayer for the first four 
days. 

But on the fifth day, don’t say such and such’. 

When she got to the temple of Odsa, 
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O figbin kiini bo 6. 

O sadua,. 

Téé kun. 

6) dijo keji, 

O tun figbin keji bo 6. 
O tin sadua. 


Ij6 keta, 

O tun sadua. 

Ij9 kerin, 

O tun sadua. 

Nebd6 dijé karin, 

To tun mu gbiin kariuin débé, 
“Qmg9 re, 

Ti 6 ladlubarika, 

Ti 6 koolé léun léri, 

Ti 6 se pé yO gbdn, 


Ti ogbdon ré 6 ju tegbé é lg, 
N naa ni o foun o.” 

Ko most ohun j je. 

Ngba ti 6 yaa, 

Ti. Aganoribi 60 loyiun, 


O léyin if tan, 
nka sikewaa, 
Weeéé omg. 
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She offered the first snail to him, 


And said her prayers 

For a long time. 

On the second day, 

She offered the second snail to him, 
And prayed again. 


On the third day, 

She prayed again. 

And on the fourth day, 
She also prayed. 

On the fifth day, 


When she took the fifth snail to the shrine, 
she prayed thus : 

“A good child, 

Who would have many good things of life, 

Who would build a house for me, 

Who would be so wise 


That his wisdom would be more than that of 
children of his age-group, 

That is the child you should give me”. 

It was in that very month that she became pregnant. 

After some time, 

When Aganoribi became pregnant, 


And the pregnancy became certain, 
In the tenth month by inclusive counting, 
She had a baby. 
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Negba ti 6 bii, 

O bi i lémo tuntun kalé. 

O m6 fdd, 

O dada bi épa. 

Negba ti won 6 wo atélewéo ré, 
Won ri aaja mbé, 

Lo di aaja un mow6. 

To se pé géndé méta 6 leé ya ow 6, 
Ko fi mt aaja un kuo mbé. 
Ha! a 4a ti waa se bayii? 
Twin irG omo wo léyi? 

Ha! a 4a ti waa se? 


A ha lé pa 4 bi? | 
Hain! won ni e mgg wo 6 na. 
Ngbaa ‘lé 6 moog nj keji, 

lya 106 wé, 6 mora, 

Negba ti 6 moo bd, ti 6 déri ité, 


Ti 9 bomg, 
1j6kd6 16 bémo. 
Ha! ko fohtn. 

O pa guuru, 

O 186 pe baba omo. 


“E é€ a waa womo yii 
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When she delivered the baby, 
It was a fine baby. 


50 He was light in complexion, 
And fine like a piece of groundnut.7 
But when they examined his palms, 
They found aaja® there. 
He held the aaja so tightly 


55 That three strong men could not open his palms 
And take it off. 
Everybody was surprised saying, “What are we to 
do now ? 
What a strange fairy of a child is this ? 
What are we to do now? 


60 Can we kill him ?” 
Then, they decided to continue to watch him. 
When day dawned on the second day, 
The mother went to take her bath and to take care 
of her labour wounds. 
As she was coming back from the bathroom and 
as she came near the baby’s bed, 


65 She found the baby, 
In a sitting position. 
She was surprised but she did not say anything. 
She went out hastily, 
And called his father and said, 


70 “‘Come and see the baby, 
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Oun 16 j6k6 yii”. 
Ibo tiyad 6 moo bod, 
Para loméd keé. 

O ni, “Iya, Iya 6, 
N 6 mo mo waa feku borun aaja mi.” 
lya ni, emo 6, 9 mgd, 

O ni sd si méo méku borun aaja re. 
Omg loki, 

Omg nide, 


Qmo |Ajani Ogiin, oldjaa Kéré, 
A kilé, a kona odo, 

Omo mi 0. 

Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 

Omg, mo bi 9 nao, 

Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 

Omg loju, 

Saworo ni jinnkunjin.” 

Iya 106 reku 16ja. 

Oni 6 196 lota, 


io) lota, 6 sé é, 


O gunyan ti i, 
O si fi bo aajaa ré. 
O yanlée ré, 
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He is sitting down’’. 

As the mother was coming back, 
The baby cried in a loud voice, 
And said, ‘““Mother, mother, 


I want to offer a rat as sacrifice to my aaja’’. 

And the mother answered thus, “‘My child, my 
child, 

Take a rat and offer it to your a 

Childern are okim beads.? 

Children are as precious as_brass,1° 


a6 


ja. 


My own noble child, Ajani, offspring of Ogun 
lineage,"! owner of Kéré market!2 

Where we greet those people in the house and those 
on the way to the river. 

O! my dear child. 

Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound.13 

My child, I have given birth to you whatever 
the consequences. 


Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound. 

Children are one’s own eyes." 

Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound”’. 

The mother then went and bought a rat in the 
markef- 

The baby ordered her to grind pepper.' 


She ground the papper, cooked the rat, 
And prepared pounded-yams'¢ with it. 


The baby offered everything to his aaja. 


He left part of it on the floor,17 


Omg je €. 
95 K6 dijd keji, 6 tin peya. 
O ni, »lya, iya, 
N 6 mo mo waa feja borun aaja mi’. 
ly4 ni, "Omo d, gmo 6, 
Moo méja borun 4aaja re. 


100 Omg loktn, 
Omo nide, 
Omo IAjani Ogun, oldjaa Kéré. 
A kilé, a kona odd, 
Omo mi 0, 

105 Saworo ni jinhkunjin. 
Omg, mo bio nao, 
Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 
Omg loju, 

Saworo ni jinhkunjin. 

110 Mo bi yii nao, 
Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 
Omg loktn o 0, 

Omg nide, 

Saworo ni jinnkunjin”’. 
O tun mgja, 

O yanlée ré, 

O je é. 

O dijo keta, 

Tléé tun mo. 
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And ate part of it. 


95 On the second day, he called his mother again. 
He said, “Mother, mother, 
I want to offer fish as sacrifice to my aaja’’. 
The mother answered thus, “My child, my child, 
Take a fish and offer it to your aaja. 


100 Children are okun beads. 
Children are as precious as brass. 
My own noble child, Ajani, offspring of Ogun lin- 
eage, owner of Kéré market 
Where we greet people in the house and those on 
the way to the river. 
O! my dear child. 


105 Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound. 
My child, I have given birth to you whatever the 
consequences. 
Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound. 
Children are one’s own eyes. 
Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound. 


110 I have given birth to this one whatever may hap- 
pen next. 
Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound, 
I hail you, my baby, children are okim beads, 
Children are as precious as brass. 
Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound”. 


115 The baby took the fish, 
Offered it to his aaja, 
And ate part of it. 

On the third day, 
As day dawned again, 
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120 lyd ro 6 lagbo, segha sawo tan, 
Kegé 16 ttin j6k06. 
O ni, “lyé, iy; 
N 6 mo mo waa feye borun aaja mi.” 
lyd ni, “Omg d, ome d, 
125 M6éo méye borun aaja re. 
Qmg lokin, 
Omg nide, 
Omo 1Ajani Ogun, ofdjaa Kére, 
A kilé, a k6na od, 
130 Omo mi 6, 
Saworo ni jinnkunjin, 
Omg, mo bi 0 na o, 
Saworo nf jinhkunjin. 
Omg loji, 


135 Saworo ni jinhkinjin. 
Mo bi yii na o, 
Saworo ni jinhkunjin. 
Omo loju, 
Saworo ni jinhkunjin.” 
140 O méye, 6 e borun Aajaa ré. 
QO yanleée ré, 
O je 6 
Ngb06 dijé keérin, 
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120 As the mother gave him agbo and other necessa- 
ries, 
The baby sat up again. 
He said, ‘‘Mother, mother, 
I want to offer a bird as sacrifice to my aaja’’. 
The mother answered thus, ‘‘My child, my child, 


125 Take a bird and offer it to your aaja. 
Children are okiin beads, 
Children are as precious as brass, 
My own noble child, Ajani, offspring of Ogun 
lineage, owner of Kéré market. 
Where we greet people in the house, and those on 
the way to the river, 


130 O! my dear child. 
Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound, 
My child, I have given birth to you whatever the 
consequences, 
Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sourd. 
Children are one’s eyes, 


135 Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound. 

I have given birth to this whatever may happen 
next, 

Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound 
Children are one’s own eyes. 
Saworo makes a deep and rythmic sound,” 

140 The baby then took a bird, offered it to his aaja, 
Placed part of the sacrifice on the floor, 


And ate part of the sacrifice. 
On the fourth day, 
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-Kegé lomo tun jokad, 
145 O ni, “Iya 6, iya 4, 
N 6 mo mo waa feran borun. Aaja mi.’ 
a ni, “Omg 6, omg 9,. 
_ Méo méran borun. aaja re. 
“Omo lokin | 


150 Omo nide; 
Omo IAjani Ogiin, oldjaa | Keré, 
A kilé, a kOna odo, 
‘Omo mi 0, _ 
Saworo ni jinhkinjin. 


155 Omg, mo bi 9 na o, 
Saworo ni jinnkunjin 
Omo loktn, 

Omg nide, 
Saworo ni jinikinjin. 


160 Mo bi yii nao, » 
Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 
Omg moo pa, ; 
— Saworo ni jinhkunjin.” 
6 tin peran, 
165 O yanl¢e ré sdaja té mu léwo. 
O tin je é. 
Kilé' 6 mo njoé kaarun, 
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The baby was found in a.sitting position again. 


He said, ‘“‘Mother, mother, 

I want to offer an animal to my aaja.”’ 

The mother answered thus, “My child, my child, 
Take an animal and offer it to your aaja. 
Children are oktn beads, 


150 Children are as precious as brass. 


155 


160 


165 


My own noble child, Ajani, offspring of Ozin 
lineage, owner of Kéré market 

Where we greet people in the house and those on 
the way to the river. 

O! my dear child. 

Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 


My child, I have given birth to you whatever the 
consequences. 

Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 

Children are okin beads, 

Children are as precious as brass. 

Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 


I have given birth to this whatever may happen 
next. 

Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 

My child, take the animal and kill it. 

Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound.” 

Then, the baby killed the animal, 


And offered it to the aaja which he held in his 
hand, 

And he ate part of it. 

When day dawned on the fifth day, 
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O ni, “Iyd 0, iyd 0, 

Mo féé fodidi eni borun aaja mi.” 
170 lyd ni, “Omo 6, omg 0, 

Moo modidi eni borun aaja re.” 

Omg lokin, 

Omo nide, 


Omo |Ajani Ogun, olojaa Keres. 3 an 


175 A kilé, a kéna odd, 
Omo mi 06, 
Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 
Omo mo bi 9 na o, 
Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 


180 Omo moo pa. 
‘Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 
Mo bi yii na o, | 
Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 
Omg loju, 

185 Saworo ni jindktinjin.” 
Negba iya ée sqju, 
O gberi Idriun ré. 
O miyaa é, 
Opaa, 

190 Oséé. 
O je 
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He said, ‘‘Mother, mother, 
I want to offer a whole human being to my aaja.’’ 


170 The mother answered thus, “‘My child, my child, 
Take the human being and offer it to your aaja. 
Children are oktm beads. 

Children are as precious as brass. 
My own noble child, Ajani, offspring of Ogim 
lineage, owner of Kéré market. 


175 Where we greet people in the house and _ those 
on the way to the river. 
O! my dear child. 
Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 
My child, I have given birth to you whatever the 
consequences. 
Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 


180 My child, go ahead and kill it. 
Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 
I have given birth to this one whatever may hap- 
pen next. 
Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 
Children are one’s own eyes. 


185 Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound.” 
Before the mother winked her eyes, 
He cut off her head from her neck. 
He took her own mother, 
Killed her, 


190 Cooked her, 
And ate her up. 
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Negba tilé 6 moo njo 
Ngbaa baba ti ri i pé 
Hiiin, ird iwin baii loun bi, 


kef a, 


Baba 100 pon ada ni aponsin, 
O fi ti. 

Lo ké oj kale. 

Kilé 6 mo ni ojo kefa, 

Ko peyd mo, baba é 16 pé. 


O ni, “Baba 0, baba 0, 

Mo fé fodidi eni bdrun aaja mi.” 
Baba ni, “Omg 6, omg 0, 

M09 modidi eni borun a4ja re. 
Omo lokin, 

Omg nide, 

Omo IAjani Ogtin, oldjaa Kéré. 
A kilé, a kona odo, 

Qmo mi 0. 


- Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 


210 


215 


Omo moo pa, 
Saworo ni jinnkunjin. 
Mo bi yii na o, 
Saworo ni jinnkdnjin. 
Om) loju, 


Saworo ni jiankuinjin. 
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Before the day dawned on the sixth 
And the father had seen that | 
That was the type of baby he had, 


195 He went and sharpened his cutlass vety well, 
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And placed it in a convenient place, 

And sat down impatiently, his eyes blazing with 
anger. | 

When day dawned on the sixth day,. , 

The baby did not call his mother, but called the 
father instead. 


He said, “Father, father, | a 

I want to offer a whole human. being to.my aaja.”’ 

The father answered thus, ‘My child, my-child, 

Take a whole human being and offer it to your 
aaja. 

Children are okt beads, 


ns 


Children are as precious as brass. 

My own noble child, Ajani, ees of ooe 
lineage, owner of Kéré market.  _ 

Where we greet people in the house and those on 
the way to the river. a 

My own dear child. 

Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 


My child, go ahead and kill it. 

Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic Sound. 

I have given birth to this one whatever the con- 
sequences. 

Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 

Children are one’s own eyes. 


Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound. 
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Qing mgq pa o, 
Saworo ni jinnktinjin.” 
Negba ti é e wi béé tan, 
baba yo ada, 

220 Omé hag, 

O gbe dadlé sadnsaan. 
Baba té le. 

Péki 16 kdOoyan lona, 
Eyin 16 ko da eléyiun. 

225 Bi baba ba siwo ada nihiin baii, 

A sa sabé eléyiun. 
Bo ba siwo ada baii, 
A sa sabé cléyiun. 

Woon to na, 

230 Koro 16 ko séléyiun léyinju. 
Ha! kin loun ha si kan yi? 
Eléyiun yo 6, yo 9, 

Ko yo. 
Bi baba ba naka si i bayii, 

235 Péiwo omoale yi, 

Oun naa 6 si naka bayii, 
Pé iwo naa omoale. 
Bi baba ba pdkidugbé ni 9, 


230 Oun nada lokidtgbé ni 6. 
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My child, go ahead, and kill it. 

Saworo makes a deep and rhythmic sound.” 
Before the father finished saying that, 

He drew his dagger. 


220 The baby took to his heels, 
And ran with all his ability. 
The father followed him. 
They soon met a third man on the way, 
And the baby turned his back to that man. 


225 If the father lifted up his cutlass to strike the baby 
here, 

He would take refuge under the third man’s legs. 

If the father lifted up his cutlass to strike the baby 
there, 

He would take refuge under the third man’s legs. 

Then, the baby stretched himself full length, 


230 And entered into the third man’s eyes, 
Leaving him amazed for such a strange thing. 
The third man tried for long to take him out, 
But he could not take him out. 
If his father pointed a finger at him 


235 Saying, ‘You are a bastard.” 
He too would point a finger at his father, 
And say, “You too are a bastard.” 
If his father said, ‘“You will die inside the bush.”’” 
He too would say, “You too will die inside the 
bush.” 
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240 Bi baba ba ni ko nii daa fun 9, - 
Oun naa a ni‘O nif dda ftin ‘wo naa. 
Ifa wi pé bird loun pa, 
Békéé loun se, 
Béévan ba yajau ‘lé ka na ika si eyinju eé, 


Toun naa 6 naka léyinju eléyiun. 
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240 If the father said, “‘It will not be well with you”; 
He too would say, “It will not be well with you 
also.” ae | 
Ifa says that to prove that he has not told a lie, 
And that he has not told an untruth, 
If someone opens his eyes and we point a finger at 
his eye-balls, 


245 We would see the said baby, 
Pointing back at us from that person’s eye-balls. 
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10. 


Il. 


12. 


NOTES 


Aganoribi. Nickname of a barren woman meaning 

“Barren woman could not deliver a child.” 

Orisa here refers to Orisanld the Yoruba creation 

god. 

Instead of rubbing her baby with camwood oint- 

ment after rubbing herself, she carelessly rubbed off 

the remainder on the wall since she had no children 

to rub with camwood ointment. 

Iwakuwaa. Name of a party of Ifa priests meaning 

“Careless and desperate search.” 

Ogbéhunlé. Name of one of the minor two hun- 

dred and forty Odu. 

Snails are usually offered to Orisanla, the Yoruba 

creation god because they have no blood. White 

objects are the symbols of this god—white cloth, 

white food like yams, pounded-yam and white 

soup prepared with melon. 

Groundnut is produced in large quantities by the 

Yoruba and it forms an important part of their 

daily food either as fried groundnut or as ground- 

nut oil with which the Yoruba cook their soup. 

Aaja. One of the most important symbols of Od- 

saala, the creation god. It ig a type of metallic 

rattle used to invoke the presence of that god. 

Okim. A type of costly beads used by important 

people. 

Brass, known as ide by the Yoruba, is very highly 

regarded and used as a precious metal in traditional 

Yoruba society. 

Ogun lineage. Another name for the Alagbéde 
(blacksmith) lineage. 

Kéré. Name of an unknown place. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


19. 


This line which occurs regularly throughout this 
poem is meant to be chanted as a chorus by both 
the Ifa priest and his client. 

Children are so precious to Yoruba parents that 
their value to a man’s life can only be compared to 
the eyes. This is not surprising since children 
are the greatest care and comfort to a man’s life 
in a society which lacked old-age pension, life 
insurance or social security. 

Yoruba food is very highly seasoned with plenty 
of different types of pepper. 

Pounded-yam is one of the favourite foods of 
Orisaala. 


. After something has been offered for sacrifice, 


part of it is usually left on the floor at the shrine 
of the divinity concerned. It is permissible for 
anyone to eat part of this left-over at the end 
of the sacrifice. 

Agbo. A medicinal mixture made from roots of 
plants, leaves and other herbal materials. It is 
offered to the child everyday. 

To die in the bush where nobody can reach one’s 
corpse or to die in any distant place is to deprive 
one the traditional burrial in the ancestral home 
and therefore deprive one the power and dignity 
of becoming an ancestor. 
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xv. If& Told Four Puzzlzs To Prove That 
He Speaks in Parables 


This poem is a good example of the occurrence of 
other literary genres within the Ifa divination poetry. In 
the story, Ortnmila is believed to have told ard to his 
friends. Ard is a type of puzzle rendered partly in poetic 
and partly in prosaic form. The story-teller asks a 
question or makes a statement containing some infor- 
mation which the audience is invited to relate to a 
particular thing. There are many types of arg and some 
of the stories of this class can even be classified as tall- 
tales, but the type that we have in this poem is more 
akin to a puzzle. 

In the first ard, Ortinmila alleged that he saw some- 
one who, after building a house, did not sleep inside the 
house but was sleeping outside its walls. His listeners 
were puzzled by such an assertion, and they said that 
Orinmila’s statement was not likely to be true. He 
then took them to a wasp hive and pointing at it he said, 

‘Who is the owner of that house ?’ 

They answered, ‘It is a house of wasps’. 

He asked, ‘Where are they now ?’ 

They answered, ‘Outside their house.’ 

He asked them: again, ‘Are there no rooms in- 
side the house?’ 

And they answered, ‘There are’. 

Then, he said, ‘Why are they not living inside 

(the rooms) ?” 

But as they could find nothing to say, they 
started looking at him. 

He then said, ‘That is the person who built a house 

And who is sleeping outside its walls’. 

They said that they agreed with him”. 
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In this Ard, Ordnmila used the wasp hive to form the 
subject of his puzzle. In a predominantly agricultural 
society, wasp hives are very common and almost any 
child knows them. So that the subject of Ortinmila’s 
puzzle is common knowledge to his audicnce. Eut as 
common as it seems, it is not easy to know since the 
poetic device of personification has been used. 
Ortnmila’s audience were probably thinking that the 
Statement referred to a human being and this was why 
they disbelieved him. But confronted with a wasp hive 
with many wasps hanging outside it, they immediately 
saw the appropriateness of the statement when applied 
to a non-human object. That is why they agreed with 
him at last. 7 

The telling of ard involves the projection of human 
characteristics to non-human and sometimes abstract 
levels of existence. But not all arg are exactly like that. 
For example, the next arg is : “Someone who has a mo- 
uth but cannot speak’’. The answer to that is the virgina. 

The other two puzzles involve two common domesti- 
cated animals, the dog and the goat. Orunmila said 
that a dead dog could eat more lumps of ékg (a pudding 
made with maize starch) than a living one. When they 
disbelieved the assertion, he asked them to bring a dog 
and offer lumps of éko for it-to eat. The dog could not 
eat many of the lumps. He then asked them to kill it 
and cook it. After they had done that, he asked them 
to bring many baskets of éko and they ate all the lumps 
in the baskets with dog meat. He then reminded them 
of his assertion that a dead dog could eat more éko 
than a living one. This puzzle involves an extension 
of the meaning of the word ‘eat’ beyond its normal 
literal usage and once one has been able to do that, 
the meaning of the aro is no longer obscure. 

The last ard in which Ortinmila asserted that a dead 
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goat can cry much louder that a living one involves 
the same kind of extension of meaning to cover what 
one can do with parts of a dead goat which could make 
a louder sound than the goat itself. 
In the last few lines of this poem, we see the reason 

why Orainmila told these ard to his listeners. He said: 

“This story is for the client ‘ 

' So that he may not say that all the things 
that Ifa predicts for him 

Do not come to pass quickly, 

And therefore say that they are all lies. 

There is nothing which he (Ifa) says which is 

not true’. 

In other words, the statments and predictions of Ifa 
are not to be taken at their face values; they are not to 
be taken literally. To understand the predictions of 
Ifa one needs to project one’s thought beyond the 
immediate human situation. One has to take a compre- 
hensive environmental outlook in order to understand 
some of the statements contained in If4 divination 
poetry. Furthermore, we say that some of the predic- 
tions of Ifa do not come to pass because we do not 
understand the full meaning of these predictions in the 
first place. If4 takes a total view of the universe and on 
the basis of the elements contained in it, both human, 
non-human, abstract and supernatural, makes his 
statements and predictions which usually have a wider, 
and deeper frame of reference than some of us can 
easily comprehend. 
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20 


Orunmila 16 di mo- jaro, 
Mo jardo mi, 

Ord mo ja o pati. 
Ord ti mo ja jaa ja, 

Ti mo japa aja, 

Mo ja fuftilééléé adaba, - 

Mo jalé Oloun péré. 

Aséta nlo silé Ado, 

Erinmi nrodde Owd, 

Oriinmild ldun fle sékéé ‘Geti, 
Nntiu ’lée baba oun. 
Ordnmila Iéun ri kini kan. 
Won ni baba Akéyo, 

Won ni kin lo wa rii? | 

O ni dun mo réni té kélé tan, 
Ti O sun ‘nuu ré, 

Ti nlo6d stin léyiin ré. 

Won loo gbéseé re dé 0, 

Won niré 16 t6 yii bayii. 
Béydn ti se le kolée ré tan, 

Ti 6 moo 106 sin léyiin ‘lé naa, 


Njéyii ha dda bayii? 
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Se) 


i) 


20 


Orinmila said that (once upon a time), he told 
arg! tale; 

His own ar@ tale.2 

He told his own ar9 talz easily and splendidly. 

He said that he told the ard tale-to a point 


That he had to tear away (his) dog’s front legs,3 

And he helped the dove to remove the dirty straw 
On its neck, 

(And he travelled a long distance until) he sudd- 
enly entered into the abode of Olouns. 

It was the time when Aséta« was going to the city 
of Add,’ 

When Erinmi# was going to the city of Owo, 


And Ortnmila himself was going to Igéti hill, 

The home of his fathers, 

Oruimila told his companions that he saw a strange 
thing. 

They (his companions) said, “Father, maker of 
éyO marksn, 

What have you seen ? ” 


He said that he saw eoimcene, who after building 
a house, 

Did not sleep therein, 

But was sleeping outside its walls. 

They answered him saying, ““You have come again 
with your tricks. 

This must be a great lie. 

How can aman build a house, 

And sleep outside the walls of his own house ? 

Does that stand to reason ?” 

But he (Ortnmila) insisted that it was not a lie. 
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25 


35 


40 


45 


O nie kalo. 


Won si té lé e. 

Nigbo6o si débi ti agbon kolé si, 
O si naka si, 

O ni ta 16 nilé if? 

Won nilé agbon. 


O ni mhbo n won wa un? 
Won ni léyiin ’lé. 

O ni sé ko si yard rhbé ni? 
W6n ni mbe mbeé. 

Kin ni 0 jé 6 gbébé ? 

Won daké, won hwo 6. 

O ni eni to kdlé tan, 

Ti hlo séyiin ré 106 stn nv un ni. 
Won lawoon gba. 
Ordnmild 16 di mo jaro, 
Mo jaroo mi, 

Ord mo jd 9 pati. 

Ord ti mo ja jaa ja, 

Mo japa aja, 

Mo si ja fuftléeléé adaba, 
Mo jalé Oléun péré. 

Aséta nrelé Ado, 
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40 


45 


He said, “Alright, (if you don’t believe it), follow 


me. 


And they followed him. 

When he got toa place where wasps built their hive, 
He pointed at it, 

And said, ‘‘Who is the owner of that house ?” 
They answered, “‘It is a house of wasps’’. 


He asked, “Where are they now ?” 

They answered, “Outside their house’. 

He asked them again, “Are there no rooms inside 
the house ?”’ | 

And they answered, ‘‘There are’’. 

Then, he said, ‘““Why are they not living inside 
(the rooms) ?” 


But (as they could find nothing to say), they 
started to look at him. 
He then said, “That is the person eae built a house, 


And who is sleeping outside its walls’. 

They said that they agreed with him. 

Orinmila said that (once upon a time), he told 
ard tale; | 


His own aro tale. 

He told his own arg tale easily and splendidly. 

He said that he told aro tale up to a point 

That he had to tear away (his) dog’s front legs, 

And he helped the dove to remove the dirty straw 
on its neck. 


And he (travelled a long distance until) he suddenly 
entered into the abode of Oldun. 

It was the time when Aséta was going to the city of 
Adé, 
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60 


65 


Erinmi nrode Owe. 
Oranmilé Ildun flo sékéé ’Géti, 
Ilée baba oun. 


Oriinmild loun ri kini kan. 
Won ni baba Akéyo, 

Kin lo wa rii? 

O tin dé ko? 


O loun ri séé. 


; . 
wo ; , 


Won ni bi irdu kin lo ri? 

O loun m6 réni té Iénu ti 6 lee sordo. 
Won ni ko lénu ni. : 
O 16 lénud, 

O ni kd si soro. 

Won l6 0 dé ko? 

Won ni ta 16 ha lénu ti 0 leé sord ? 

O ni won 6 106 fa obiiin kan wa. 
Ngbaa won fa a dé, 

O ni won 6 gbaso ldraa ré. 


O si fod kandi é. 
O ni kin léyi? 
Won ni obo. 

Ko lénu ? 

Won 16 lénut. 


rr res 
° 
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When Erinmi was going to the city of Ow9, 
And Orénmila himself was going to igeti hill, 
The home of his fathers. 


50 Ordnmila told his companions that he saw a 


strange thing. 

They (his companions) said, “Father, maker of 
éyo marks, 

What have you seen ? 

Have you come up with another trick ?”’ 

But Ordnmila insisted that he saw a strange thing. 


55 They asked him, “What type of strange thing 


have you seen ?”’ 

He said that he saw someone who had a mouth 
but could not speak. 

They said, ‘““You are probably not sure that he has 
a mouth.” 

But he insisted that he was sure that he had a 
mouth, 

And yet he could not speak. 


60 They said to him, “You have come up with another 


trick”’. 

They added, “Alright, who is that person who has 
a mouth but who cannot speak ?”’ 

He told them to go and bring one woman. 

When they brought her to him, 

He commanded them to remove her clothes, 


65 And he touched her private part, 


And said, ““What is this ?”’ 

They answered, “‘Virgina’’. 

He retorted, ‘Has it no mouth ?” 
They answered, “‘It has’’. 
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75 


80 


85 


90 


O lalénu mo séré nn’ un. 
Won lawon fara mo gn. 
Ortnmild 16 di mo jard, 
Mo jaroo mi, 

Ord mo ja 0 pati. 

Oro ti mo ja, 

Mo japa aja, 

Mo si ja fiftlééléé adaba, 
Mo jalé Oloun péré. 
Aséta nrelé Ado, 


Erinmi frode Owo. 

Oranmild loun filo si Okéé “Geti, 
Ilée baba oun, 

Ortnmila loun mo tin ri hkaan. 
Won ni o tun dé? 


Won ni kin lo tun po ori ? 
Irdo reé yi, 

Nijé igi da ko bayii ? 

Kin lo tun pé o ri ? 

O loun tin ri hkan séé. 

O ni Okt aja, 

O 16 mo si jéko jaayé lo o. 
Won rériin lo kanrin, 
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70 He said, ‘““That is the one who has a mouth but 
cannot speak”’. 
They all said that they agreed with him. 
Orinmila said that (once upon a time), he told 
aro tale; 
His own ar@ tale. 
He told his own arg tale easily and splendidly. 


75 He said that he told ard tale up to a point 

That he had to tear away (his) dog’s front legs, 

And he helped the dove to remove the dirty straw 
on its neck. 

(He travelled a long distance until} he suddenly 
entered into the abode of Oldun. 

It was the time when Aséta was going to the city of 
Ado. 


80 When Erinmi was going to the city es Owd, 
And Orimmila himself was going to Igéti hill, 
The home of his fathers. 
Ortnmila told his companions that he saw another 
strange thing. . 
They said, “You have come again with your tricks. 


85 What strange thing have you seen this time. 
These your lies, 
Are they not a great menace 9 
What strange thing have you seen this time? ” 
He insisted that he saw another strange thing. 


90 He said that a dead dog 
Could eat more ékg? than a living one. 
They all burst into laughter for a long time. 
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~ Won I6 o waa gbé e dé, 


95 


100 


105 


110 


115 


Eyi ii yoo waa yi 9 lowo bayii. 
K6 o pé ok aja jéko j jaaye lo. 
Okt aja, b6 ha ti se jéko jaayé lo, 
O 0 ha jé kawon 6 ri 1? 

O ni won 6 106 maja fla kan wa. 
Ki won 6 toju agbon ékgo kan. 
Won fajd kalé, — 

Won magbon éko, 

Aja ti 0 ti jeun bi atieta, 

Won béré'sékoo ho kalé fiin un. 
Aja gbé kiini, 6 gbé keji, © 

Ngba ti é e gbé keta, finartin. 
Aja O je mo. 

O ni won & yoi sii, 

Ki won 6 It U pa. 

Won yogi sii, won pa 4. | 
Hain, won nibi ti 6 waa gbé jéko jaayé lo, 
Lonii lo 6 riirdo re. 

Ngbaa won pa a tan, 

O ni won 6 wi j, 

Won wi i. 


Won fo 6 nt. 
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They said, ‘““You have really come up with a good 
joke. 
But this one will be very difficult for you to resolve. 


95 You say that a dead dog can eat more éko than a 
living one. 
How that can be possible, 
You will make us see’. 
Then he asked them to go and bring one big dog, 
And get ready one basket full of lumps of éko. 


100 They took the dog, 
And the basket full of lumps of &kq.to him. 
The dog had not eaten for three days. 
They started to give lumps of éko to the dog. 
The dog ate the first lump, and the second one, 


105 But before it could swallow the third lump, it 

stretched out its neck in great difficulty. 

The dog could not eat any more. 

He (Orimmila) then asked them to get hold of a 
stick, 

And beat it to death: 

They brought out the stick and beat the dog to 
death. 


110 They said, “Now, how it will be able to eat more 
lumps of éko, 
Today, you will see your lies’. 
After killing it, 
He asked them to burn off its hair. 
They burnt it, 
115 And washed its carcase. 
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O 166 tdju epo bii s4agod kan. 

Won fo isaastn nu, 

Ni won ké e lori-nti l6ri-nti. 

Won sé é, 
120 O jina, 

Ina din un. 

Won tojuu ’yan. 

Won toju oka. 

Won toju agbon éko bii méta. 
125 Ordnmila lééyaan wa, 

O 16 yaa, 

O nie mo safira. 

Won jagbon éko kééni, 

Won feran aja je é. 


130 Won jagbon ékgo keji. 
Won jeketa, 
Won tun pari iyan. 
Won tin nwo yanyan, 
Pébo lonjeé kt si ? 
135 O ni dtin ni OkU aja jéko jaayé lo, 
E niro ni. 
Gbogbo onje té e ghé kalé, 
N naa waa da? 
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He procured about one saago'3 full of palm-oil. 
They washed the cooking pot, 

Cut the dog into large pieces, 

And cooked it. 


{20 In time, it became well-cooked, 
After it had received constant firing. 
They prepared iyan,'4 
They prepared 9ka,'5 | 
And procured about three baskets full of lumps of 
éko. 


125 Orunmila then hailed on them saying, “My friends, 
It is time, : 
Don’t waste time’’. 
They ate the first basket of éko, 
With dog meat. 


130 They ate the second basket of ékg, 
And they ate the third one as well. 
They also finished the iyan, 
Yet they were still looking about the house eagerly 
For more food. 


135 He (Ordnmila) said, ““When I told you that a dead 
dog can eat more éko than a living one, 
You said it is a lie. 
All the food you prepared, 
Where is it ?” 


a4 


N won ho lo yééé. 


140 Won ni awon gba fin 9, 
Won ni béé ni. 
Ortnmila 16 di mo jard, 
Mo jaroo mi, 
Ord mo ja o pati. 

145 Oro ti mo ja, 
Mo japa aja, 
Mo si ja firfiléeléé adaba, . 


a la 


Mo jalé Oloun péré. 
Aséta nrelé Ado, 


150 Erinmi nrdde Owd. 
Oriinmild lounsilo sékéé ‘Geti, 
Tlée baba oun. 
Orinmild loun tin ri kini kan. 
Won ni baba Akéyo, 


155 Won ni kin lo ha po 0 ri? 
Eé ti jé ? 
Kin lo tun ri? 
O ni oku ewtiré, 
O 16 mo leé ké ju aayé loo. 
160 Won ni oku ewiré, 


a LA 


Ewutré to ba ku ni 6 waa kéé ! 
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They all shouted together in a loud voice 


140 Saying that they agreed with him. 
They said that he was right. 
Orunmila said that (once upon atime,) he told 
arg tale; 
His own aro tale. 
He told his own ar6 tale easily and splendidly. 


145 He said that he told the aro tale up to a point 
That he had to tear away (his) dog’s front legs, 
And he helped the dove to remove the dirty 

straw on its neck. 
(And he travelled a long distance until) he suddenly 
entered into the abode of Oloun. | 
It was the time when Aséta was going to the city 
of Ado, 


150 When Erinmi was going to the city of Ow6, 
And when Orinmila himself was going to Igéti 
hill, 
The home of his fathers. 
Orimmila told his companions that he saw yet 
another strange thing. — 
They said, “‘“Father, maker of éyo marks, 
155 What is it that you say you have seen ? 
What is it ? | 
What strange thing have you seen again ?” 
He said, “‘A dead goat, 
Can certainly cry louder than a living one’’. 


160 They said, “‘A dead goat ! 
How can a dead goat ever cry ?” 
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Won 16 o gbéseé re dé. 
O ni won 6 106 méwtré wa. 
Won k6gi ti i. 
165 Won lu u, It U, 
O ké kéé ke, 
Eni ti mbe ldjide ko gbé daji mbé 
O ni won 6 lu t pa. 
Ni won ba méwiré, 
170 Won 1t t pa. 
Awo é16 ni won 6 ko hd, 
Won howo é. 
Esti ti bd a gbégi, 
Won ti kan awo un si i. 


175 Won kaankan yi eti awo un poo. 
Won béré sobéé sé. 
Won tdjuu ’yan, 
Won tdju oka, 
Won je gbogbo é tan, 
180 Won mu oti, 
Won yo daadaa. 
Ngba ti won €e pé 
Aw6n se gbogbo won un tan, 
Thi ti gbe fita. 
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They said, ““You have come up with yet another 
trick.” 

He asked them to go and bring a roe | 

He asked them to beat it properly with a stick, 


165 They beat it and beat it, 
And it cried and cried, 
But a man standing outside the house could 
hardly hear half of its cries. . 
He asked them to beat it to death. 
They then got hold of the goat, 


170 And beat it to death. : 
The first thing he asked them to is was to remove 

its skin. 
They removed its skin. 
Esit helped him to prepare a piece of carved wood 

on which they fixed the goat’s skin 


¢ 


175 They nailed small wooden pegs round the goat’s 
skin. 
They started to cook the meat. 
They prepared iyan, 
They prepared oka. 
They ate everything. 


180 They drank beer, 
And became quite satisfied. 
By the time they finished 
Doing all those things, 


The drum placed outside the house had become 
dry. 
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185 Ili ti gbe nita. 
Ngbaa won jeun tan, 
Ki won 6 moog pé awon nnakiin, 
Esti b66 dii ili, 
Lo sopa si i. 
190 Eni ti mbe nriu Akinmoorin, 
Eni ti mbe nrut ’Loraa, 
Won 6 deti ti on fi ngbo. 
O ni dun so pé Oku ewuré, 
O mo leé ké jaayé lo, 
195 E niré ni. 
O lé e gb6 niisiiin, 
A bé é gb? 
Eni ti mbe nrudu Fiditi, 
Mbé naa ni ti njod bo. 
200 Ouin Agburddd 71 kaan. 
Eyi ni pé ki eléyiun ni, 
Ko mo péé gbogbo nkan ti Ifa nso foun 
Ko tété se, 
Iré ni npa, 


205 KO si nhkan to nso ti kd jé Ododo. 
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185 The drum placed pull the house had become 
dry. 
When they finished. autiid ais: 
And as they were resting their stomach after the 
good meal, | 
Est went to the drum, 
And applied drum-stick to it. 


190 People who were as far away as Akinmd grin, 16 
And those as far away as Hloraa, 17 
Did not have to listen before they heard the drum. 
He said, ‘““When I told you that a dead goat 
Can cry louder than a living one, 


195 You said that it was a lie. 
Do you hear (the drum) now, 
Or don’t you hear ?”’ 
People as far-away as Fiditi 18 
Started from there dancing to the drum 


200 Saying: that they heardia strange sie 
This story is for this client 
So that he may not say that all the things that 
Ifa predicts for him 
Do not come to pass quickly, 
And therefore say that they are all lies. 


205 There is nothing which he (Ifa) says which is not 
true. 
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See 


10. 


11. 


NOTES 


Arg. A type of tall tale containing several puzzles. 
The reciter keeps his audience in suspense while 
he resolves the puzzle after a fairly long story told 
mainly in poetic form. 

This line eniphasizes the point that the ard tale 
told by Ordmmilé was an original tale composed 
by himself, 

This line is not completely meaningful. It probably 
refers to the long journey of Ordmmila which in- 
volved him and his dog in great peril resulting in 
injury to his dog’s front legs. 

The dove mentioned here is probably a pet kept by 
Orénmila. 

Ol6un. A shortened form of Olgrun which means 
‘““Owner of the heavens”—the Yoruba term for the 
Almighty God who is also known as Oldédimaré. 
Aséta. Name of a title probably indigenous to 
Ad6é Ekiti. 

Adé. This probably refers to Adé Ekiti. 

Erinmi, Name of an important, Ow} title. 

Ow. An important eastern Yoruba city. The Owd 
kingdom is one of the most ancient Yoruba king- 
doms. 

Igéti hill. A place at If@ believed to be the abode of 
Ordmmila during the period of his long stay in 
that city. 
Eyd marks. A type of horizontal tatoo made on th 
left arm and left leg of any prince or princess of 
the Oyé ruling house. This, together with six hori- 
zontal facial marks on each cheek arranged in sets 
of three shows that a person is of royal blood. ° 
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12. Eko. A food prepared from corn starch. 
It could be in either solid or liquid form. 
In its solid form, it is usually made in lumps wra- 
pped with leaves. 
13. Saano. A type of big bottle used for storing palm- 
oil. 
14. Iyan. Pounded yam. 
15. Oka. Yam-flour pudding. 
16. Akinmd ¢ri. A village about three miles to Oy 
17. llogra. Another village about two miles from Oy6. 
18. Fiditi. A place about nine miles to Oy6. 
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xvi. Dew-Drops Became The Saviour At A Gathering 
of Enemies Where One Thing Devours the Other. 


This poem depicts an interesting and natural phe- 
nomenon in which one thing is set against the other 
as its direct negation or antagonist. Rain negates fire, 
drought neutralises rain, the hen and the grasshopper 
are eternally set against each other and so on. The 
poem is therefore based on a sound observation of the 
delicate interelationship between different objects and 
creatures of nature. 

The story is one of Kankan, an obscure creature, 
who invited other creatures and objects of nature to 
his farm for collective mannual work known as oweé. 
Asif to dramatize the delicate interrelationship between 
all the creatures and objects involved, he invited one 
thing together with its enemy. He invited the grass- 
hopper and the hen, the wolf and the dog, the hyena 
and the hunter, the gaboon viper and the walking 
stick, fire and rain, drought and dew-drops. He took 
all of them to his farm where he assigned for them the 
work of making heaps. He placed each creature or 
object next to its enemy. He gave them neither food 
nor drinks. When they all became hungry, they 
started to devour each other. 

The result of this dramatic situation would have 
been total chaos and complete annihilation for all the 
creatures and objects involved but for the intervention 
of dew who saved the situation. After the enemies had 
attacked each other, dew started to fall on them and 
each one of them regained its lost energy. At last, 
they all recovered and rejoiced together praising the 
timely intervention of dewdrops. 
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This story therefore emphasizes the importance of 
water to life. Water acts not only as a vital necessity 
of life, but also as a pacifying, revitalising and rege- 
nerating substance. For the Yoruba, dew, known 
to them as iri, is more than ordinary water. It serves 
to refresh man and his environment. It helps both 
plants and animals to regain lost energy. It is therefore 
sometimes more beneficial to plants than the heavy 
down-pour of rain which is characteristic of much of 
Yorubaland. In.contrast to rain, dew is very gentle 
and without any harsh effects whatsoever. There is 
even a type of dew known as ‘iri-aimg which falls 
almost without noticing that it is falling until one 
sees particles of water on leaves and other objects 
exposed to it. Dew, in contrast to other harsh and 
opposing objects of nature, is therefore symbolic of 
life, continuity, fertility. and regeneration. It is an 
indispensable element of life—a substance without 
which the opposing forces of nature would have 
destroyed themselves leaving the earth itself in utter 
chaos and ruination. 

In literal translation, Kankan means “‘by force”. From 
this point of view, another meaning of this poem is 
that doing things by force is the cause of hatred, oppo- 
sition, fear and uncertainty in the world. The result is 
that every creature and object of nature has its own 
opponent. Thanks to dew and other pacifying elements 
of nature who act as agents of regeneration and prevent 
the earth and its inhabitants from total ruination caused 
by extreme self-interest, greed and the shameless use of 
naked force. 
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Ogbédi ké kaa ka, 
Ogbédi kun kuun kun, - 


Ganmiganmuu ré 6 m6 baa se han. 


K6 m6 baa se ta jade. 


A difé fan Kankan 
Ti 6 lo 18é be Tata léwé, 
Y66 be Agbébd adie lowe. 
Y66 si be Kolokold, 

Y66 bAja. 


Y96 bé Kookd, 
Y66 si be Ode. 
Y$6 boka, 
Y66 bOpé. 
YOO bend, 


Y66 bOja. 

Y66 bOdA. 

Y66 bériwowd kanyiin won. 
Won ni ki Kankan, 

Won ni ké ribo. 


K6 m6 si se hkan t6 le o. 
O 16 dda. 


.ty 


Ngbd6 se pé lértn ibaa ‘6 le 16 ‘ti whi fiké: ' 


Os} 106 dako. 


“ 


ar 
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Ogpdédi,: the rugged one. 

Ogbédi, the very strong one; 

Wrap it up very well and prevent its hooks from 
appearing outside, 

Prevent them from shooting out. 


Ifa divination was performed for Kankan?2 

Who would go and ask the Grasshoper for collec- 
tive manual work on his farm.3 

He would also ask the Hen for the same obligation. 

He would ask the Wolf. 

He would ask the Dog. 


He would ask the Hyena. 

He would ask the Hunter. 

He would ask the Gaboon Viper. 
He would ask the Walking Stick. 
He would ask Fire. 


He would ask Rain. 

He would ask Drought. 

And he would ask severe Dew-drops last of them 
all. 

Kankan was warned 

That he must perform sacrifice. 


He was also told not to be involved in any difficult 
thing. 

And he promised to comply. 

But his origin was from a hard place. 

He went and made a farm. 
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Negba ti 6 daako, 
Lo ba 190 ba Tata, 
O ni gbaun. 


Njo méje oni, o 6 bddéun jéwe. 


Tata ni ko ri baun na, 


O loun ni 6td o. 

O ni bd 6 baa béun lowé, 
O ni mo déélé Adie o. 
Ha! 6 léyii benu sonso un. 
Kin loun 6 wa fi se. 

Isée kin 16 a tié le se? 
Didide ti 6 dide, 

Tlé Adie 16 kori si. 
Okdkoniyélé, gbaun in, 
O 166 baaun jéwé njd méje. 
O Ioun 6 si wa. 

O ni md be Kdlokdlo o. 

O ni éyi benu wiwi un. 
Kin loun 6 fi se? 

Tsée kin 16 lé se? 

Idide ti 6 dide, 

Hlée KOlokOlO 16 kori si. 
Eyold, oko agbébo, 
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After he had made the farm, 


He went to the Grasshopper 

And said, ‘‘Please, help me. 

Seven days from today, you will help me on my 
farm’. 

The Grasshopper replied, “That is alright, 

But I have an enemy. 


If you want me to help you on your farm, 

Don’t ask the Hen for the same obligation”. 

Kankan exclaimed, ‘‘What! That one with a 
pointed mouth part. 

What will I ever do with him. 

In any case, what work can he do.?” 


As soon as he left the Grasshopper’s place, 

He went to the Hen’s house. 

He hailed her thus, “Mother of many chickens, 
help me. 

You will help me on my farm seven days from 
today”. 

The hen said, “‘I will be there. 

But don’t ask the Wolf for the same obligation”. 

Kankan answered, “That one with a burnt mouth 
part. is 

What will I need him for? 

What work can he do?” 

But as soon as he rose up from the Hen’s house, 


He went to the house of the Wolf. 
He said, “I salute you, the stealthy one, hubsand 
of chickens”. | 
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Kd1dkd16 ni hdo. 
O Idun ldwéé bé 6 nijd méje. 
Ha! O léni a £6 jéwe fin téletele. 


50 O léun 6 waa. 
ni sugbon nnkan kan naa ni 0, 
O ni bd o ti béun yil, 
O 1a ja, 
O ni kif foju kan un. 
55 O léyiun we, 
Eyi bara pupa un. 
O ni kin loun 6 ha fi se? 
O ni kd gbodd délé dun. 
Idide ti 6 dide, 


60 I[lé Aja 16 kori si. 
Aja, omg Oniwadwa. 
Aja ni hoo. 

O nij6 méje dni, 
Oun 6 bé 6 lowé kan. 


65 Ilélo badun pa. 
Aja ni hawt! éyi un we. 
O loun 6 kiuku wi. 


6 ni amé din 16tad. 
O ni Ikookd, 
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The Wolf answered, ‘““Thank you”’. 

He added, “‘You will help me on my farm seven 
days from today”’. 

The Wolf exclaimed, “You are someone I have 
always wanted to help, 


And I will certainly come. 

But there is only one problem. 

Since you have asked me for this obligation, 
I should say that the Dog 

Does not like to see me’’. 


Kankan said, ‘“That useless one. 

That one with red colour. 

What will I do with him ? 

It is forbidden for him to come to my house”. 
But as soon as he stood up from there, 


He went to the house of the Dog. 

He saluted him thus, ‘‘Dog, offspring of they who 
bark loudly”. 

And the dog answered, ‘““fhank you.” 

Kankan added, “Seven days from today, 

I will ask you for an obligation. 


You will help me clear a certain overgrown land.” 
The Dog answered, “That is a small matter. 

You can be assured of my presence. 

But I have an enemy. 

The Hyena, I must say, 
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O ni kif fojti kan ‘un. 
O léyii ti ikin é mu un. 
Tsée kin léyiun 6 le se? 


La a 


Oun 6 nii débé paa 

Alé ij6 kan naa ni. 

Didide ti 6 dide, 

Tlé [kdok6 16 kori si. 
Ominrin, 

Ikd0kd6 ni hoo. 

O léun 6 bé 6 lowé nijé méje. 
Béé kowé Ohtin 6 din to. 
Ikd0k66 16 dda, kd burt, 
O léun 6 si wa. 


a 


O ni nhkan kan nda ldun ri mbeé. 


O ni mo be ode o. 

O ni tori kif riun 16ju. 
O léyii kungif éyin un, 
Lotin 6 waa 1060 bé. 
Tsée kin 16 le se ? 
Idide ti 6 dide, 


Tlé Ode 16 kori si. 
Monkdlomd, 
Qdé ni hoo. 
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Must never see my face”. 

To which Kankan said; “That knock-kneed one. 
What work will that one be able to do ? 

I will not go there at all’’. 

It was the very same night 


That he stood up, 

And went to Hyena’s house. 

He hailed him thus, ‘The beautiful and fast one’. 

And the Hyena replied, “Thank you”’. 

He added, “TI will ask you for an obligation seven 
days from today. 


It will be a very pleasant occasion”. 

The Hyena replied, “It is alright. 

I will come. 

But I have only one thing to say. 

Don’t call the Hunter for the same obligation 


Because he does not like to see my face”’. 

Kankan retorted; “That one with a hunch on his 
back. . 

You think I will ever ask him for such an obligation. 

What work can he do?” 

As soon as he stood up, 


He went to the house of the Hunter. 
He hailed him.as ““Monkdlémd’’.4 
And the Hunter replied, “Thank you”. 
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O ni o 6 bddun jéwe Hj6 méje lénii. 
Odé 16 daa. 


95 O léun 6 waa. 
Sigboén m6 be kini onjamba un o. 
Tori s6 9 mo pé : 
Bi ‘én ti wa lo naa nv un ni. 
O léléwo tié nii ? 


100 O ni Oka. 
O léyii bara patapata un. 
Isée kin 16 le se? 
Eyi ti nwo kéléé kii un. 
Okuugbé, onjamba nil. 
105 Punpu ara é. 
O ka 4 lééébui. 
Didide ti 6 dide, 
Ilé Oka 16 kori si. 
Alapa, 
110 Oka ni hoo. 
O ni o 6 bddun jéwé nijd méje. 
O ni 6 dda, ko burt. 
O ni kini kan naa ni. 
O ni Opa 0 féran dun. 


115 6 léyif gbdord gbooro ara un, 
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Kankan continued, “You will help me on my farm 
seven days from today”’. 
The Hunter replied, “That is alright. 


95 I will come. 
But don’t ask that dangerous one for the same 
obligation. 
Since you also know that 
He is that type of person’. 
Kankan then asked, ‘““Who are you talking about ?” 


100 And the Hunter said, “I mean the Gaboon Viper’. 
To which Kankan said, “That one with spotted 
body. 
What work can he do. 
That one who crawls all over the ground. 
That cursed and dangerous one, 


105 That very short one’. 
Kankan poured abuses on the Gaboon Viper. 
But as soon as he stood up, 
He went to the house of the Gaboon Viper. 
He hailed him saying, “Offspring of Alapa’’.s 
110 The Gaboon Viper said, ‘““Thank you”. 
Kankan added, “You will help me on my farm 
seven days from today”. 
The Gaboon Viper said, “‘That is alright, 
But there is only one thing. 
The Walking Stick does not like me’’. 


115 To which Kankan said, “You think that I will ask 
that very tall and wavy one. 
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Loun 6 bé léwé, 
Isée kin 16 le se? 
Oun i yoo délé é. 
Didide té dide, 
120 Ilé Opa 16 kori si. 
Opdpejomdje, 
Opé ni héo. 
O 166 bddun jéwe Hijo méje o. 
O 16 dda. 
125 O ni 6 laifi. 
O ni kini kan naa ni. 
O ni mo be Ind. 
O ni béun ti wulé kéun se agbara té, 
O ni bd ba dé, 


130 O ni yoo haun lénmo. 
O léyif bara pupa un, 
Kii tiléé sééyaan re. 
Ti 6 mgg raayan lara jai. 
Idide ti 6 dide, 
135 [lée ’na 16 kori si. 
Omo Orara, 
Ina ni hoo, 
O ni gbaun. 
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For an obligation ? 

What work can he do ? 

I will not go to his house’’. 
But as soon as he rose up, 


120 He went to the house of the Walking Stick. 
He hailed him thus: “Walking Stick who kills 
snakes but does not eat them”’. 
And the Walking Stick answered, “Thank you”. 
He added, “You will help me on my: farm seven 
days from today”’. 
The Walking Stick replied, eas is alright. 


125 Itis not out of order. 
But there is only one thing. 
Don’t ask Fire for the same obligation, ; 
Because, however much I try to use my power, 
As soon as he comes, 


130 He would worry me exceedingly”. 
Kankan replied, “That red one. 
He is not even a good person. 
Because he- ‘usually makes one’s body very vi warm” 
But as soon as Kankan rose up, 


135 He went to Fire’s house. 
He hailed him as “Offspring of those who destroy 
with terrible heat’. 
Fire answered, “Thank you”. 
Kankan added, ‘“‘Help me. 
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Njé méje, dun 6 bé 6 lowe. 
140 O léun 6 si jé. 
O ni kini kan nda ni. 
O ni mé be Ojd o. 
O ni tori boun ba béré sii se gbogbo ord ilé dun, 
O ni kif jé kéun 6 gbddin. 
145 O léyii weere esé un. 
Kin loun 6 ha fi se ? 
Idide ti 6 dide, 
Nlé Ojo 16 kori si. 
Ej, 
150 Oj6 ni hiin. 
O ni o 6 gboun hijé méje. 
O o bodun jéwée. 
Ojé 16 dda, 
O loun 6 waa. 
155 Oloun 6 waa 
O léun 6 waa. 
O ni stgbén mo be Oda o. 
Ntori béun ba poun hse kini kan, 
Bo ba dé, ko tun nii joun 6 gbadtin md. 
160 Gbogboo ’yi dun ni 6 tié bajé. 
O léyii yanhinyanhin un. 
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Seven days from today, 1 will ask you for an 
obligation”. 


140 And Fire replied, “‘I will respond. 
But there is only one thing. 
Don’t call Rain (to the same place), 
Because as soon as I start the traditional rites of 
my family, 
He would never let me have peace. 


145 Kankan replied, ‘““That one with tiny feet. 
What will I ever do with him’. 
But as soon as he rose up, 
He went to Rain’s house. 
He hailed him as “The heavy downpour of water’. 


150 And Rain answered, “‘Yes’’. 
He added, ‘You will help me seven days from 
today. 
You will help me on my farm’’. 
And Rain said, “That is alright. 
I will be there. 


155 I will be there. 
I will be there. 
But don’t call Drought (to the same place), 
Because, if I try to do anything, 
As soon as he comes, he will not let me rest. 


160 An he would destroy all my glory”. 
Kankan replied, ‘That very tiny one. 
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Kin loun 6 fi se ? 
Idide ti 6 dide, 
Ilé Oda 16 kori si. 
165 Oda médo gbe haniun, 
Oda ni hoo. 
O ni o 6 bddun jéwé jd méje. 
O loun 6 si wa. 
O ldun 6 kitku wa. 
170 O ni Oloun jé 4 jugba naa lo. 
Oda 6 fohin. 
Idide ti 6 dide, 
Ilé Tri 16 kori si. 
Asé ibi ebo 6 gbéé da dié ni un. 
175 Iri omo Opésé, 
Iri ni hoo. 
O 166 bddun jéwé Hijo méje. 
Iri nda 0 poun 16tad kan. 
Iri 16 daa o. 
180 Oloun jé a jigba naa lo. 
QjO pe, 
Tata 16 ko dé. 
Ofopééré jana, 
Tata ni hoo, 
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What will I do with him 7” 
But as soon ashe rose up, 
He went to Drought’s house. 


165 He hailed him as, “Drought who makes rivers dry 
up suddenly”. 
And Drought answered, “Thank you”’. 
Kankan continued, “You will help me on my farm 
seven days from today”’. 
And Drought said, “I will come. 
I will surely come. 


170 May God spare us much longer than that time’. 
Drought did not say more than that. 
As soon as he rose up, 
He went.to the house of Dew-drops. 
He hardly knew that that was what would make 
his sacrifice acceptable to the gods. 


175 He hailed him as, “Dew-drops, offspring of 
wetness.” 
And Dew-drops answered, “Thank you.” 
He added, “You will help me on my farm seven 
days from today.” 
Dew-drops also did not say that he had any enemy. 
Dew-drops said, “‘That is alright. 


180 May God spare us much longer than that time.” 
When the appointed time came, 
The Grasshopper was the first to arrive. 
Kankan hailed him as, “‘He who flies gracefully 
across the road.” 
And the Grasshopper also answered, ““Thank you”’. 
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185 O-si silékiun ‘rdu bi a j6kd6 ii, 
O ni még bd6 ‘Ié. 
- Atok6od re, ké 9 b66 ‘Té. 
Atada té o mt 166. 
Ko pé suun, 


190 O lékdkéniyélé abimo mé wasé. 
Okdk6 Ioun nda nd un ni. 
Ha! Tata Il6un dagun. 
Toun si so fokunrin yii, 
K6 mo déé ilé Adie. 

195 O si silékiin fun. 

Negba Adie 6 bd6 niu ‘Ié, 
Ti 6 ri Tata, | 
Haaa! O ni Kankan, 
O lowéé re ii din. 
200 Kin nii, aduad gba. 
O j6kd6 16td. 
Ko pé saa. 
O ni Eydl6, oko agbébo. 
Kolokol6 ni hoo. 
205 Bibé ti 6 bdd ‘lé tan, 
O foju kan Adie, 
-Haa! O ni Kankan, 
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185 And he opened the door (like ‘this door-leading to 
where we are now sitting), 
And he told the Grasshopper;: “Enter inside the 
room, 
With your hoe, enter inside, 
Together with the cutlass which you are handling.”’ 
After a while, 


190 He said, “Hen, mother of many chickens, who de- 
livers her own children without blood”’. 
And the Hen said, “‘Yes, it is me’. 
The Grasshopper exclaimed, “Ha! !I am in trouble. 
And I warned this man 
Not to go to the Hen’s house’”’. 


195 Kankan then opened the door for the Hen. 
When the Hen entered into the house, 
And saw the Grasshopper, 
He shouted for joy saying, “Hada! Kankan, 
This your collective mannual work is a pleasant 
one. 


200 What is this ? My prayers have been answered”’. 
He then sat down separately. 
After a long time, 
Kankan said, “The stealthy one, husband of hens’’. 
And the Wolf answered, “Thank you”. 


205 As soon as he entered into the house, 
He saw the Hen. 
He shouted for joy saying, ““Haa! Kankan, 
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O ni nhkan daa dé lénii. 
O da se, 6 1a se, 
210 O 14j4, omo Oniwadwa. 
Kolokolo ni haa! 
Toun wi fokunrin yii pé, 
Ko m6 be kini ii lowé, 
O si wa, 
215 Ona wo lduin 6 waa gbé toun gba ldnii ? 
Nigba taja 6 bodlé, 
O foja kan Kolokolo, 
O ni Kankan, 
O ni nnkan-yii-ha ti 4 din té lénii ? 
220 Oun naa jokoo. 
O fok6 & ‘6do. 
Ko pé saa, 
O léminrin, 
Ikd0k06 ni hoo. 
225 Aja su ‘ara. 
Kin loun kan Jonii ? 
Ki ‘Kooko 6 bddlé, 
O foju kan Aja, 
Haaa! 6 ni Kankan, 
230 O ni wo 6, 
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Things will be very pleasant today.” 
After some time, 


210 Kankan said, “Dog, offspring of those who bark 
loudly”. 
The Wolf said “haa” in great terror and surprise. 
He added, “‘And I told this man 
Not to call this wicked one. 
(But he has called him) and he too has responded. | 


215 What will I do now?” 
When the Dog entered the house, 
He saw the Wolf, 
And said, *‘Kankan, I salute you. 
How very: pleasant is this day?” 


220 He too sat down, 
And kept his hoe very close to himself. 
After a long time, 
Kankan said, “The beautiful and fast-moving one”, 
And the Hyena replied, “Thank you”’. 


225 The dog messed himself up.with excreta as a re- 
sult of fear. 
He said, “‘What great danger have I met with to- 
day?” 
As soon as the Hyena entered inte the house, 
He saw the Dog, 
And shouted in great Joy, ‘““Haaa! Kankan, 


230 Look here, 


O ni kd ku nkan kan m6 Lénii. 
O ladiiaa gba. 
Ko pé saa, 
O idde Monkélémo, 
235 Odé ni hifin. 
dé bddlé. 
gbébon é ti. 3 
Negba ti 6 wolé, 6 foji kan Ikdokd, 
O ni hada, 
240 Haa! O ni Kankan, 
O ni hkan dda dé lonit, 
Ogiin se hkan. 
Ko pé saa, 
O 16k4, omo Aldpa nirawé. 
245 Odé ni hiun. 
Kini onjamba ii, 
Ti 6 si taayan njamba, 
O 0 nif kukd ri. 
Iruu kin léyi if? 
250 Kankan if haaa! 
Oka bdélé, 
Ni nwo Ode. 
Ni nfoji ikaa wo 6. 
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Today, there is nothing else I lack in my life. 
My prayers have been answerec’’. 

After a long while, 

He said, ‘Hunter, nicknamed Ménk6lémd’’ 


235 The hunter replied, ‘““Yes, I am he’’. 
The hunter entered into the house, 
And rested his gun against the wall. 
When he looked at the floor, he saw the Hyena. 
He exclaimed in great joy, “Haa ! 


240 Kankan, I salute you, 
Things are very pleasant today. 
Ogun has done a good thing”. 
After a very long time, 
He said, ‘‘“Gaboon Viper, offspring of Alapa of 
the city of lrawé.7 


245 The hunter in fear said, ‘‘Huaun. 
This very dangerous one, 
Who would put one’s life in danger, 
And one would hardly see him. 
What a dangerous situation 


250 This treacherous Kankan has put one into”’. 
The Gaboon Viper entered into the house, 
And started looking’ at the Hunter. 

He was looking at him with his wicked eyes, 
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K6 s4a fohin lonii. 


255 Ko pé saa, 
lopad pejO mo je. 
Opa ni hoo. 
Ibddlé ti 6 bddlé, 
O foji kan Oka, 
260 N nwo 6 nlé koro. 
Oloun jé ki kini ii 6 le para da. 
Ko da se, 6 1a se, 
nina, omo Orara. 
Opa ni haa ! 
Toun si wi fokunrin ii pé, 
K6 m6 se be Ina. 
Lo si 4 fiun sofo lénii ? 
O pé saa, 
O léji. 

270 Ina ni iru kin oun waa kan lonii ? 
Oun 6 ti 4 ba hkan ii ja lonii ? 
Odi pé, 
Ina 6 modo a a dounlaa si mo. 
Ko pé ti ti ti ti, 

275 © l6daa médo gbe. 
Oda ni hoo. 
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Saying to himself, “Tf he ever says one word today”” 


255 After a long while, 
Kankan said, ‘‘Walking Stick, who kills snakes 
without eating them’. 
The Walking Stick said, ‘““Thank you’. 
As soon as the Walking Stick entered into the 
house, 
He saw the Gaboon Viper, 


260 And he started to look at the latter as a possible 

prey. 

He said to himself, ‘““May God allow this thing to 
attempt moving away from his position” 

After a long time, 

Kankan said, “Fire, offspring of those who destroy. 
with terrible heat’. 

The Walking Stick said, “ha !” in great surprise. 


265 He added, “And I told this man 
Not to call Fire. 
He has put my life in great peril today’. 
After a while, 
He said, ‘“The heavy down pour of rain’. 


270 Fire said, ‘“What a great danger is this today? 
What will I do now?” 
The result was that 
Fire did not know what to do again. 
After a very very long time, 


275 He said, ‘Drought who makes rivers dry up’’. 
And drought-answered, “Thank you”. 
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Gbogbo won a j6k06 yipoo nuu palodo ré. 
Ko dana. éko, 
Ko dana oka, 


280 Ko si.yankg fun won. 
‘ Ngboo ya, td ri pé on péju, © 
ni too, 
O lééyaan wa, 
O nie jé 4 lo o. 


285 Ni ‘6n ba té lé e, 
O doko. 
O wa 106 td won mbi ilé ti 6 pa. 
' O fi Tata kangun aala, 
O fAdie ti i. 
290 O fi Koldkold tadie. 
O mu Aja 6 fi ti Kolokolo. 
O fikooko ti Aja. 
O fi Ode tlkooko. 
O fi Oka, 6 fi ti Ode. 
295 O fi Opa ti Oka. 
O fi Ind ti Opa. 
O fi Ojd, 6 fi ti Ina. 
O fi Oda, 6 fi ti Ojo. 
O flriwowo kdngun aala. 
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All of them sat round his sitting room. 
He did not prepare éko, 
Neither did her pepare oka, 


280 And he did not buy solid éko for them. 
After some time, when he saw that they were all. 
present, 
He said to them, “Alright, 
My friends, 
Let us go now.” 


285 And they followed him. 
When he got to the farm, 
He lined them up against the overgrown farm- 
land he wanted to clear. 
He placed the Grasshopper near the edge of the 
farm, 
And placed the Hen next to him. 


290 He placed the Wolf next to the Hen. 
He placed the Dog next to the Wolf. 
He placed the Hyena next to the Dog. 
He placed the Hunter next to the Hyena. 
He placed the Gaboon Viper next to the Hunter. 


295 He placed the Walking Stick next to the Gaboon 
Viper. 
He placed Fire next to the Walking Stick. 
He placed Rain next to Fire. 
He placed Drought next to Rain. 
And he placed Dew-drops on the other edge of the 
farm. 
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300 O da se, 6 1a se, 
KO sunsu, 
Ko gunyan, 
KO si yanko lo latilé. 
Ailaa fi nto, | 


305 Ngbdo ya, Tata yan hod, 
O ni hin, - 
Owée Kankan yii, 
Irdu kin a waa nii? 
Ebi si dé. | 

310 Adié ni éenmo kin a tié nii, 
Egbin kin a tié la ri. 
Hin! Paka! 
Hifin, KOlOkdld ni too! 
Toun ti nmu un mora. 

315 Kiki 16 ki Adie. : 
Negba ti 6 e se hifd tan, 
Aja bo Kolokolo. 
Ikd0k66 bo Aja. 
Odé padi da, 

320 Kaaa. 


Kode 6 péun 6 minrin “eyin, 
Saka, Oka so 0. 
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300 After some time, 
(It became apparent) that ig did not prepare 
roasted yams, 
Neither did he prepare pourided yam, 
And he did not buy lumps of solid éke from home, 
Up till the hour of Ailas. . 


305 After a while, the Grasshopper yawned loudly, 
And said in despair, “Hitn, 
This collective mannual work of Kankan, 
What a strange ae it is? 
Hunger has come” 


310 To which the Hen aie “What a delicate situa- 
tion? 
What an insult have I seen?” «« 
The Hen then struck the Ge suddenly. 
The Wolf said in amazement, “Tod! 
Ihave only been trying to restrict myself”. 


315 


He then pounced on the Hen. 
Before the Hen shouted “‘hid’”’, 
The Dog pounced on the Wolf; 
The Hyena pounced on the Dog; 
The Hunter shifted his position, . 


320 And shot his gun ‘“‘kaaa’”’. 
But as the Hunter moved backwards, 
The Gaboon Viper bit him suddenly. 
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Ngba ti Oka é e para da, 
Opa, i fa. ¥ . 2 

325 Ind sé ndil op4; Hie ks Seas 
K6 da se, 6 1a se, ee 
6 di pé Ojo dé. 
O se ‘na rau. 
O di pé Oda dé. 


330 Gbogbo won wa para won da a le. 
O kiriwowo nikan. 
Bo ba.sdréé hiin, yoo saaré ‘éhiuin, 
Kankan waa 106 duo 1606k4n. 
Ni nwo won. 
335 Irtu kin wa nii? 
Kawon 6 waa ku baii ? 
Ki gbogbo nkan, ogun 6 si 4 dé aoe wolts 
Ouin 6 ti a se bayif ? 
Kankan t6 da nkaan ‘Ié, | é 
340 Oun néa ndaamt. se _ 4 
Iriwowd, bd ba saa hiin, yoo lo Ohun. 
Negbd6 ya, 6 gbérdo baba é kalé. 
We, we, we, we, We, we, We, We. 
Gbogboo won ti 6n soraa.won dolékunrun Idhtiin, 


345 Negba iri sé pa won, 
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Before the Gaboon Viper himself moved away, 
The Walking Stick struck him with full force. 


325 Fire came out of the Walking Stick’s bottom end. 
Before long, 
Rain started to fall, 
And it put out the Fire immediately. 
The result was that Drought started. 


330 All of them killed one another all over the place, 
It remained only Dew-Drops. 
If it ran this way, it would run that way. 
Kankan himself stood away at a distance, 
Looking at them. 


335 Dew-drops exclaimed, ‘‘What a terrible thing 
this is. - . 
Will all of us perish like this? 
As a result of war and all bad things. 
What will I do now?” 
Kankan himself who casued all.the trouble, 


340 Also became worried. : 
Dew-drops was moving from one place to the 


other. 
' After some time, he started his ancestors’ tradi- 
tional rites. 
He started to drop and drop persistently. 
All of them who had become half-dead, 


345 When Dew dropped upon them, 
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350 


355 


360 


365 


O di pé won nw66 dide 16kO kan. 
Won nw66o dide 1ok06kan. 

Eyi ti 0 tii ku tan ndide, 

T60 ! Awo ni won waa béré sii yin. 
Pé hada ! 

Kaka awon 0 mo jééwé. 

Ifa wi powé yowu eléyiun 1é se, 
Isowé ilé Ana, 

Isowé oko riro, 

Eléyiun 6 gbodo baayan jéwe. 

K6 m6 se pé mbi Owé naa login 6 gbeé dé. 
Ogun 6 si mu un mo Qn. 

O ni béé gégé ni Awon awo Oun hsenu rere 
Ti ’on fi npe ’Fa. 

Ogbedi ka kaa ka, 

Ogbedi kun kuun kun. 
Ganmiganmiu ré 6 mo baa se han, 
Ko mo baa ta jade. 

Difaé fan Kankan. 

Eyi ti 6 lo réé be Tata lowé, 

Y066 si be Adie lowé. 

Y066 si be Kolokolo, 

Y00 bAja. 
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They started to get up one by.one. — - 

They were getting up one by one. 

Those who were not omni dead, started to 
getup, 

They all started to praise their Ifa priests. 


350 Saying ‘“‘haaa”’ in great surprise, 

And regretting that they went for the collective 
work. 

Ifa says that if this person is invited for collective 
work, 

Whether it involved sianiial work in an in-law’s 
place, 

Or if it involved hoeing a farm, 


355 This person must not parcipats in any collective 

work. 

So as to avoid the seusibliey of being involved in 
a riot or warfare 

In which he would be enslaved. 

They said that was exactly how their Ifa priests 
employed their good voices 

In praise of Ifa." 


360 ‘ Ogbédi, the rugged one, 
Ogbédi, the very strong one; | 
Wrap it up very well and prevent its hooks from 
appearing outside, 
Prevent them from shooting out. 
Ifa divination was performed for Kankan 


365 Who would go and ask the Grasshopper for 
collective manual work on his farm. 
He would also ask the Hen for the same obligation. 
He would ask the Wolf, 
He would ask the Dog. 
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Y00 bé Kooko, 


370 Yoo bOde. 
Y66 si be Oka, 
Y66 be Opa, | 
Y06 be Ina, 
Y66 be Ojo. 

375 Y6o si be Ojo tan, 
Y66 bOda. 
Y66'be Iriwowo kanyiin won. 
Kankan waa bayé jé Idnii o, 
Iriwowo waa tun se... 

380 O di pé, 
Igba ti ibi dire tan, 
Tiriwowo sé pale, 
T6 di pé nkan waa din, 
Awon $n yoo ha ndw6 ewu'té wu awon yii is 


385 Won nawo tan, 
Won sopa saran, 
Ni nmi tinuu réé jade. 
Won ise, “Triwowd waa tun se 0 0, 
Iriwowd waa tun se. 


390 E é ri Kankan to bayé j Je lonii o, 
Iriwdw6 waa tun se 0 0” 


a 
a t) 
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He would ask the Hyena, 


370 He would ask the Hunter. 
He would ask the Gaboon Viper, 
He would ask the Walking Stick. 
He would ask Fire, 
He would ask Rain. 


375 After asking Rain, 
He would ask Drought, 
And he would ask Dew-drops last of them all. 
Kankan has spoilt the world today, 
Dew-drops, come and make ammends.”’ 


380 The result was that 
After bad turned into good, © 
After Dew had dropped all over the sound: 
And things became pleasant again, | 
They all wanted to spend money to celebrate their 
escape from danger. 


385 They spent money to feast people, 
And they applied drum-stick to aran, 
And it started to bring forth its pleasant melodies. 
They were saying, ‘““Dew-drops, come and make 
repairs. 
Dew-drops, come and make amends. 


390 Don’t you see how Kankan has spoilt the world. 
Dew-drops, come and make repairs. 
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NOTES 
Ogbédi. One of the minor two-hundred-and-forty 
categories of the Ifa divination system known as 
“Omp Od” (Junior Odi). It derives its name from 
a combination of Ogbé and Odi. 
Kankan. Probably a name of an animal. Literally, 
it also means “‘by force’’. 
The collective manual work referred to -here is 
known in Yoruba as Owé and is a regular feature 
of Yoruba rural and agricultural life. Someone 
who has been ill can, for example, call his friends 
and neighbours to help him weed his farm on an 
appointed day. He is responsible for their food 
and drinks after the work. One can also call one’s 
fellow villagers for the same obligation when one 
wants to roof one’s house or todo any other type of 
work. It is the responsibility of a person who is 
married to one’s daughter or has been bethro- 
thed to her to arrange Owé to clear one’s farm 
whenever it is overgrown. Such Owé is known as 
“owe ana” (collective manual work on an in-law’s 
farm). | 
Monkoélomo. This praise-name is given to all 
hunters. The meaning of the name is obscure. 
Alapa. King of Apa. The Gaboon-Viper’s praise 
name is “‘offspring of Alapa.’’ The Alapa are indeed 
a lineage with their own stock of praise poetry 
and the Gaboon Viper is one of their sacred 
animals. 
“Ogun has done a good thing.” Every hunter beli- 
eves that Ogun, his Orisa whom he worships, 
will make available for him in the forest, suitable 
animals to kill at every hunting expedition. 
Irawé. An Oy6 town usually mentioned in oral 
poetry. 
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All the items of food mentioned here — liquid 
éko (made from maize starch), solid ékg (also 
made from maize starch), and 9ka (made from 
yam-flour) are characteristic Oyé-Yoruba early- 
morning food. A farmer eats one of them almost 
every morning for his breakfast. 


Aila. A Muslim prayer said around 2 p. m. in the 
afternoon. 
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APPENDIX I. 


IFA PRIESTS’ TRADITIONAL INTERPRETATION 


TO THE POEMS 


The sixteen poems in this collection are taken from 


the followi 


ng Odu: 

IWORI MESI 
JROSUUNGBEMI 
OYEKU MESi 
IDINGBE 
OGUNDA MEJi 
OGBEGUNDA 
OBARA MEJi 
OBARA MEJi 
OSA MEJi 
OSA MEJI 

OSA MEJi 
OFUN MESI 
OWONRINSOGBE 
OGBEHUNLE 
OGBEWEYIN. 
OGBEDf 
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() 

Eni ti 6 da Iwori Méji, 1f4 so wi pé omo méjo ni 
oma ti y66 bii; gbogbo Awon omg naa ni 6 si ni alliba- 
rika. Stigbon ti abikéyi'n won ni y66 po ju ti gbogbo 
awon yookt lo. Stgbdn nigba ti abikéyin n4aa 
ba dagba tan, ko nfi mo baba ré si hkankan mo. 
Abikéyin yii ni 6 se é ti enikan nind ebi naa 6 fi lo si 
okéeré lo durd si. Awon omg iyoki: 6 maa lo sipé wi 
pé ki 6 pada wa silé, sugbon ko nii bé sii md. Ki 
eléyii 6 mda roju nitori pé tisétiya ni yoo fi wo awon 
omo méjéejo naa. [bijdko6 6 gba eléyii gbéyin ayée 
ré. [fa ri ire nipasé ola fun eléyii sugb6n won nro 6 
pin ni isinsinyii wi pé ko leé jé hkankan. Kadarda ré 
so wi pé oun nrériin awon ti 6 nwi bée. Ki 6 lo fi 
eyelé mérindinlégtn se sar4a péluu silé mérindinlo- 
gun, eku mérindinldgun, eja mérindinlégun, igan aso 
kan. Ki 6 lo fi agbébo adie bo Ifa. Ki 6 fi agbon méta 
ati obi méta bo ori araa ré. 


Ifa says that the person to whom Iwori Méji appears 
during the process of divination would give birth to 
eight children, and all the eight children shall be pro- 
sperous. Ifa says that the youngest of them shall, 
however, be the most prosperous of them all. But 
when the youngest son becomes an adult, he would 
cease to give due respect to their father. The same 
youngest son shall cause a member of the family to 
leave home to stay in a foreign land. The rest of the 
children would fruitlessly pray him to return home. 
Ifa warns that the client should persevere because 
he would train his children under great hardship. Ifa, 
however, says that the client would finally achieve 
success in life but people are at present deriding him 
saying that he could not achieve anything in life. But 
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Ifa says that his Maker is laughing at such people. This 
person should perform sacrifice with sixteen pigeons, 
sixteen times four thousand cowries, sixteen rats, 
sixteen fish and a bundle of cloth. He should also offer 
a big hen to Ifa. He should also offer three coconuts 
and three kolanuts to his.own Ori. 


| — (ii) 

Ifa wi pé ire ni oun su, Oun ko subi. Ifa wi pé oun 6 
jeé ki ayé ye eléyii. Ifa wi pé ki eléyii 6 lo ribo ati pé 
obinrin ti eléyii ni, méji ni won. Ifa so wi pé eléyii ni 
nhkan ti 6-fi frin, yala oko tabi esin ni. IfA wi pe ayé 
6 ye eléyii pipOpipdo, sugbon ebo ni ki 6 ru. Ifa wi pé 
bi 6 tirubo, béé ni ki égbdon rénaaoru. Ifani gbogbo 
bi won ba ti t6 ninuu mdlébi won ni ki won 6 se ribo 
to. Ifa ni ki won 6 ribo ipéinda, ti 6 ku Owd9_ won, 
ti babaa won yoo fojo saisi. Ifa wi pé ire amo metad 
wa fun eléyii. Ifa so wi pé obinrin kan si wa tio féran 
owt jije pipo, ki won 6 kilo fin un, ki 6 ma so araa ré 
‘166ko. : . 


Ifa says that he sees fortune and no misfortune at 
all for this person. Ifa says he would make this person 
to lead a honourable life. Ifa says that the client should 
perform sacrifice. This person has two wives. Further- 
more, Ifa says that this client has either a vehicle ora 
horse with which he moves about. Ifa says that this 
person would lead a good and honourable life but he 
should perform sacrifice. His brother should perform 
sacrifice, as well as all members of their family. They 
should perform sacrifice against the time when their 
father would die and leave them behind. Ifa also for- 
casts that this person shall have three children. Finally, 
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Ifa says that there is a certain woman in the clients 
home, who indulges in inordinate jealousy; she should 
be warned, otherwise, she would earn herself a bad 
reputation. 


(iii) 

Eni ti 6 dé Oyéku Méji, Ifa so pé ki 6 ma se fi int 
han obinriin ré nitori wi pé oun ni 6 pa 4. Ifd so wi pé 
oun ri ire aiku ati iségun fin un. Ifa ri ire oyé fin un 
ati ire gmo ati ire obinrin pélu. Ifa so wi pé ayé nifi i 
pipd, yoo ségun; sugbon ki 6 ma se sika. Ifa so wi pé 
ki 6 bo iyda ré, ki 6 ta arugbé lore. Ayényii i poo wi 
pé awon 6 pa a. Ifa so pé ki 6 toju isu ako, ki 6 fi se 
sarda; ati isu ewura ati isu k6ko. Ifd so wi pé oun ko 
nii jé ki ogun 6 le ja 4 0. 


The person to whom Qyéku Méji appears in the 
process of divination is warned not to confide in his 
wife otherwise she would cause his death. Ifd says 
there is prospect of long life and victory for him. Ifa 
also sees prospect of being installed as a chief and 
prospect of having wives and children as well. His 
enemies are at war with him. He would triumph over 
them but he should not engage in any wickedness 
against others. He is asked to ofler sacrifice to his dead 
mother and to give alms to any aged person. He is 
surrounded by enemies who want to kill him. Ifa says 
that he should offer sacrifice with hard yam, water 
yam and cocoyam. Ifa promises that he would not 
allow evil forces to run him down. 
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(iv) 

Eni tid d4 Idingbé, Ifa wi pé ki 6 ribo daadaa. Ifa 
wi pé oun ko niijé kio ku, oun o siniijé ki6 rin. Ifa 
wi pé amo ki 6 mo pé iki nwa oun kiri bayii niisiiin. 
Ifé wi pé saansaan ni nwa a kiri. If4 ni ki 6 yara ko a 
4 1d6w6, a a 106r6 ti si égbé kan na. Ifa niki 6 ribo iku, 
léyin éyi ni 6 t06 waa kan owé. Ifa wi pé obinrin kan 
6 se é Ildore ati pé ni isilin obinrin n4a ko tii mo On. 
Ifa ni obinrin naa, onirunmglé ati abami eééyan ni 
pélu. Ifa ni ki 6 mo foju dii, nitori pé yoo se é ni oore. 
Ifa ni obinrin yii ni 6 ko o 1a nind iki pélu. 


The person to whom Idingbé appears in the process 

of divination is told to perform plenty of sacrifice. Ifa 
promises that he would not allow him to die and he 
would not allow him to fall ill, but he should realise 
that death is seriously and desperately seeking him 
about. He is warned to abandon for the time being, 
consideration of amassing wealth and property. 
He should first of all perform sacrifice to ward-off death 
and after that he would become prosperous. Ifa says 
that a certain woman will be his beneficiary but he does 
not know her as yet. Ifa says that the woman 1s an 
ardent devotee of the divinities and she is a mysterious 
person. He should not look down on her because she 
would bea helperto him. In fact, the woman would 
save him from death. | 


(v) 
Eni tid dé Ogunda Méji, Ifa ni ki 6 mda bo orii ré. 
Ki 6 Io ru eyelé méjo ati egbad mérindinlogun. Ifa 
ni bi 6 ba mbo ori araa ré, ayée ré 6 daara. 
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The person to whom Oginda Méji appears in the 
process of divination is asked to offer. sacrifice to. his 
Ori. He should offer eight pigeons and sixteen times 
four thousand cowries for sacrifice. Ifa says if he offers 
sacrifice to his Orj always, his life would be good. 


(v/) , 

Eni ti 6 da Ogbéguindé, ebo ni ki oluwaaré 6 ru ki 
ipiin ré6lé baa dda. Kidribo ddadda. Kid ni egbaafa 
ni ebo, ki 6 ni egbinrin iyd méta, ki 6 ribo naa tan, 
ki 6 mo si kanji. Gbogbo eni ti 6 ba ji: U lo, ti won 
ba nse nnkankan low6, ki eléyii 6 maa ran won lowé, 
tabi ki 6 mda jubaa gbogbo eni ti 6 ba ji 0 lo. 


The person to whom Ogbégunda appears should 
cffer sacrifice in order that he might make a good 
choice of destiny. He is advised to make plenty of sacri- 
fice. He is asked to offer six times two thousand cow- 
ries and three bags of salt as sacrifice, and to wait patien- 
tly — not to hurry unduly. He should always help any 
person older than he whenever that person is doing 
something and he should give due respect to the 
elders. 


(vii) 

Ifé ni bi 6 ba se pé alejd 16 waa bééré, ki 6 ma tiii lo 
si ilée ré nitori pé nkan ti yoo baa nilé ko nii dara. 
Ifa ni ki eléyii 6 rd Oké méfa ati ewuré kan. Ifa ni 
omo méfa ni mte ninu obinrin ti eléyii féé fé. Ifa ni 
ki eléyii 6 ribo ki 6 péo, ki obinrin naa.6 ma bii omo 

-méta fin alé nind awon omo méféefa naa. Ifa ni ki 
eléyii 6 ma huwa éké si awon asiwaju lénu isé. 
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Ifa says if the person for whom this Ifa divination is 
made has come from a distant place, he should not 
return home yet because what he would find on arrival 
at home would not be pleasant. He should offer six 
times twenty thousand cowries and a goat for sacrifice. 
Ifa says that the wife that this person will marry shall 
have six children. He should perform all the sacrifices 
prescribed for him so that the woman may not have 
three of the six children for her concubines. The client 
should avoid. any act of disloyalty or deceit to any of 
his superiors in his place of work. 


(viii) 

Ifa ni oun ri ire fin eni tid da Obara Méji. If 
ni ki 6 ri ewiré kan ati oké méwaa. Ifa ni ki 6rd aho 
oti kan ati eyelé méjo, ki 6 ru eja méji, igbin méji. 
Ifa ni ki eléyii 6 maa télé Ifa. Ifa ni ki 6 ma gbéé esé 
ju oun lo o. Ifa ni kii se Oun nikan ni OUn mbda wi. 
Ifa ni enikan mbe ti won nko onnu nipa é. Ifa ni ki 
won 6 fi gbogbo ohun ti won ri naa bo oun. Ifa ni 
eléyii féé lo ibikan, ki 6 ribo ki 6 ma kan adanwo 
ti 6 ju U Io nibé. 


Ifa says that he sees prospects of fortune for the 
person to whom Obara Méji appears. He is asked to 
offer one goat and ten times twenty thousand cowries 
for sacrifice. He should also offer one keg of guinea- 
corn beer and eight pigeons for sacrifice. In addition 
he is to offer two pieces of fish and two snails. The 
client is advised to be a stunch worshipper of Ifé, and 
he should never do anything without If4’s instruction. 
If4 says he is not limiting his message to the client 
alone and that the message also extends to someone 
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about whom they are worried. All the sacrifice should 
be given to Ifa. Ifa finally states that the client is con- 
templating on going somewhere. To avoid an impen- 
ding danger there, he should offer sacrifice. 


| (ix) 

Ifa ni eléyii mba enikaan forii gbari. Ifa ni ki 6 se 
stir: o. Ifa ni ki 6 ru ordko kan, ati Oké méta. Ifa 
‘ni yoo seere fin ééyan, sugbon ibi ni won 6 fi su u. 
Ifa ni eda 6 daa pipd laarin odun tia da Ifa yii, yds 
di wi pé a sésé nruibo ki ojo 6 tod ro. Ifa ni ki won 6 
rubo fin aboyun ati agan. Ifa ni enikan mbe ti ko 
gbddin, ki won 6 rubo fin un, ki 6 ma baa ku. 


It@ says that this person is engaging in a struggle or 
competition with another person. Ifa says that he 
should have a lot of patience. He should offer a he- 
goat and three times twenty thousand cowries as sacri- 
fice. If4 says that he will do good to someone but he 
will-be repaid -with evil. Ifa predicts that there will be 
lack of rain during the year when this Ifa is cast and 
people will be forced to perform sacrifice before rain 
falls. They should perform sacrifice on behalf of a 
pregnant woman and a barren woman. There is some- 
one who is not well, they should offer sacrifice for him 
so that he might not die. 


(x) 

Ifa ni ki eléyii 6 ribo o. Ifa ni ki eléyii 6 ma se oj 
aanu mo. Bi 6 ba nse oj aanu, ééyan 6 bé é ldwé, 
yOo si yi i low6. Ifa ni yo6 se €éyan ni oore sugbon ibi 
ni won 6 fi su u. [fa ni tabi arin iktn kan ni mba 
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eléyii j4, ki 6 mo pé awon iyami ni o. Ifa ni 6 rd Oké 
méje ati ewuré kan, won si gbodo fi gbogbo nkan inu 
eran naa péése ni. [fa ni ki 6 ri epo ati Opdlopd éko. 


This client is warned to perform sacrifice. He is 
warned to stop being kind to people indiscriminately 
because someone will seek an obligation from him and 
this will land him in trouble. Ifa says the client will show 
kindness to someone but he shall be repaid with evil. 
If this client is suffering from a disease of the stomach 
he should know that the witches are responsible for 
it. He should offer seven times twenty-thousand cowries 
and a goat for sacrifice. The internal part of the goat 
should be used to prepare a special sacrifice for the 
witches. He should also offer palm-oil and plenty of 
éko (solid maize pudding) as sacrifice. — 


(xi) 

[fa ni oun ri ija eleye fin eni tid daQsd4 Méji. Ifa 
ni ki gbogbo ilé naa 6 dawo jo, ki won 6 fi rubg, Ifa 
ni ki won 6 ra ewiré, ki won 6 fi ifuun ré péésé ftin 
awon iyami. Ifa ni ki won 6 ni Oké ow6d méfa, ki won 
6 si gbe epo si ode. Ifa ni eyo obinrin a soso naa ni 
6 se awon iyami. 


Ifa says that he sees an impending attack of the 
witches for the person to whom Osa Méji appears 
during divination. If4 says all members of the client’s 
household should contribute money-to perform the 
prescribed sacrifice. They should. buy a goat and offer 
its intestines as sacrifice to the witches. In addition, 
they should. offer six times twenty thousand cowries 
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and palm-oil for sacrifice. The palm-oil should be 
placed outside. Ifa says that only one woman has offen- 
ded the witches in the household. 


(xii) 
Ifa ni eléyii ni oré buburu kan. Ni oj6 ti 6 ba jade 
nilé ni Orée ré nda 6 ba oddée réjé. Ki 6 kilo fan 
awon ééyaan ré ki won 6 mo soro isokuso, ki won 6 


oe ONP 


mé réériin irinkuriin. 


This person has one wicked friend. It is on the very 
day this person leaves his home (to go on a journey) 
that his friend will ruin his home. He should warn his 
people to be mindful of what they say and never to 
laugh indiscrimately. 


(xiii) 

Eni ti 6 dd Owénrinsogbé, Ifd so pé eléyii kd da 
iku béé ni ko da arin. Ifa so pé Oro siansian ni oun 
waa ba aso. Ifa wi pé ki 6 ribo dadadaa. Ifa wi pé 
nnkan ré yoo din. Ifa wi pé ohun ti eléyii bééré si, 
6 féé se ayipada nnkankan ni. Nnkan atayébayé si 
ni nnkan naa. Ifa so wi pé 6 féé se ayipadaa ré ni 6 
pe babaldwo si. Ifa so pé isé naa soro sugbén awo 6 
se é. If4 so pé ki Oun naa 6 ma woju owd, ki 6 ma 
sahun ow6. 


For the person to whom Owénrinsogbé appears in 
the process of divination, Ifa says there is neither death 
nor illness but there is an important message for him. 
He should perform plenty of sacrifice and all shall be 
well with him. Ifa says the client is proposing to change 
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something traditional to a new location, and that is 
why he has consulted Ifa. The thing which he wants 
to do is difficult but his Ifa priests will do it for him. 
But the client should also be prepared to spend money. 
He should not behave like a miser at all. 


(xiv) 

Eni ti 6 d4é Ogbéhunlé, Ifa wi pé eléyii ko da iku 
béé ni ko da arin. Ifa wi pé ord siansian ni Olin waa 
ba a so. Ifa wi pé igbin marin ni ki 6 mt Io si odo 
Oosa4la ki 6 lo fi bo 6. If4 wi pé obinrin kan nu un, 
oji omg ni npon on. [f4 so pé gj6 marin ni ki 6 fi bo 
Oodsaald. Ifd ni bi 6 bd lése béé, a jé wi pé omo ddadda 
ni yoo bii. If4 so wi pé igbénd-ara ni obinrin yii fi nwa 
omo. Ifa so wi pé bi ko ba le se béé, a jé wi pé iwin 
omo ni 6 bii. Ifa ni ti oun 6 baa jé hiin mbé, adie 
maruun ni ki 6 fi ribo, ati oké maruun, ki 6 si toju 
igbin martun. Ifa ni ki 6 téji obé Osiki ati jyan, ki 
6 yaralosiddd Odsaald. Ifa ni ti 6 bé dé odo Odsaala 
ni oj6 kiini, ki 6 so wi pé ki 00sa 6 bun oun ni omgo ‘re. 
Ifa ni OOsa funfun ni o, ati pé 0034 yii wa ni iran eni 
ti 6 dafa yii, yala nilé oko tabi ni idilée babaa ré. [7a 
ni ti 6 ba ttn dijé keji, ki 6 mi igbin kan ki 6 fi bo 
00sa, kié wi pé ki 6 bun Ounlomgg ‘re. T6 ba tun di ojd 
keta ati ojO kerin ki 6 106 bo 6, ki 6 wi pé ki 6 bun 
oun ni omoo ‘re. Ifa wi pé ti 6 ba dijo kaariin ti yoo 
106 bo 6, ki 6 kaan kan igbin nda poun, lai fohin 
rara. Ifa ni ki 6 wi pé jé ki 6 dara foun o, ki 6 si dide 
nlé. [fa kilo pé ti 6 ba wi pé ki 6 foun ni gmoalaluba- 
rika, éyi ti y66 sanfaani, omokomo ni 6 bii. Ifa ni ti 
ko ba fi éyi kun un, omg rere ni 6 bii. 
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To the person to whom Ogbéhunlé appears during 
divination, Ifa says there is neither death nor illness 
but there is an important message for him. The client 
is asked to offer five snails as sacrifice to Qdsaala. Ifa 
says there is a woman who is badly in want of children. 
She is told to worship Qosaala for complete five days, 
and. that if she could do so, she would give birth to a 
good child. Ifa hints that she is desperately in search 
of children, but if she fails to worship Odsaala as fore- 
cast, she would give birth to an enfant terrible. If the 
woman wants to succeed, she should offer hens, five 
times twenty thousand cowries and five snails. She 
should -also prepare melon soup and pounded yam 
and. offer all to Odsaala. Ifa forecasts. the birth of 
good children to the client. She is instructed, on 
‘getting to Odsaala_on the first day, to pray him for 
good children. Ifa emphasizes that by Odsadla, he 
means Qdsafunfun (the Creation divinity) and that this 
divinity is worshipped either in her husband’s or father’s 
home. On the second day, she should as well go to 
Odsaalaé with a snail for sacrifice and pray him for 
gocd children. On the third and forth days, she should 
repeat the same thing. Ifa instructs that on the fifth 
day, she should just go to Odsaala and break the snail 
and say, “Let it be well with me’, and leave. It is 
emphasized that if she prays for good children on the 
fifth day, she would obviously give birth to bad child- 
ren; but if nothing is said, she would get good children. 


(xv) 

Eni ti 6 da Ogbéwéyin, Ifa wi pé oun pé ire fin un o. 
Ire pipd 16 si so. Sigbén gbogbo nhkan ti Elédaa 
eléviun wi, ird 16 npé €. K6 yara 106 bo egbé-orun. 

4€0 


Ifa ni bi a ti se hse gbogbo alayée kadarda ré fun un, 
yo se bi ird ni; ko nii ka 4 kun ododo rara; afigba ti 
6 ba nri isisé ré naa ni 6 t06 mo On ni nkan. 

1fa ni k6 waa lo moju to oraan ré, k6 si tepele md on 
daadaa. Gbogbo hkan ti Ifa ba nso ki 6 mo pé ddodo 
16 nso, béé ni ko si si nkan ti 6 jé iro mbé. Ifa ni ki 6 
1060 ni sarda. Ifa ni ewuré ti 6 bimo ri oun ni ebgo ré. 
Ifa ni ki 6 rd oké owd métala, epo, éko ati obi. 


The person to whom Ogbéwéyin appears, Ifa says 
he sees prospects of fortune for him. His fortune is 
plentiful. But this person thinks that all the forecasts 
made for him are all false. He should hasten to offer 
sacrifice to his comrades in heaven. Ifa says that as 
this person is being told his destiny, he would have no 
confidence in the forecast but will only believe when 
events turn out according to forecast. 

If4 warns the client to have more concern for his 
own personal affairs and that he shouldn’t disregard 
whatever is forecast for him by Ifa as Ifa will tell the 
truth, and the truth only. The client should perform 
sacrifice with a goat that has given birth to young 
ones. Other items for sacrifice include thirteen times 
twenty thousand cowries, palm oil, ékg (a solid food 
made out of maize) and kolanuts. 


(xvi) 

Ifa ni eni ti 6 da Ogbédi ako ééyan ni, akg ééyan 
ni o. Ifa ni ki won 6 ribo fin un daadaa ki 6 ma baa 
da nkan silé. Ifa ni ako ééyan padtdpata ni, ki 6 ma 
daa nkan silé. Ifa ni bi eléyiun naa ba ni Ifa ba si 
mba a wi, a jé wi pé ako ééyan ni. Ifa ni ko ko ijan- 
gbon béé ni ko ko éwon. Ifa ni ki ééyan 6 sora lati ba a 
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rin pélu. If4 wi pé ki 6 ribo ddadda ki 6 ma baa da 
ohun ti ko nii tan silé. Ifa ni ki won 6 TUb9 Ogiin 
mbé ki 6 ma di akoran-akoba. 


Ifa says that the person to whom Ogbédi appears 
during divination is a tough person indeed. Plenty of 
sacrifice should be made on his behalf so that he might 
not cause trouble. Ifa says that he is a very tough and 
troublesome person. The person about whom Ifa is 
sp°aking may or may not be the client himself but the 
person is so troublesome that he does not care to 
cause trouble or to go to jail. People should be very 
careful not to keep his company. He should perform 
plenty of sacrifice so that he may not cause a dangerous 
thing to happen which will continue to be remembered 
by people with regret. They should offer sacrifice to 
Ogiin so that a dangerousthing may not spread all 
over the place. 
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APPENDIX II 


INFORMANTS AND FIELD METHODS 


All the poems in this work (with the exception of 


poém (vi) were collected from Oyedele Isola, an Ifa 
priest of Beesin Compound, Paakoyi, Qyo. The 
fifteen poems were collected at various times between 
1963 and 1970). 


Poem (vi) was collected from Awotunde Aworinde 


of Ol6bédt Compound, Osogbo. 


Further details about these two Ifa priests as well 


as other informants now follow. 


1e 


2 Oo & 


Gaoge 


Alawonifa Animasaun Oyedele Isola 

Address : [le Beesin, Paakoyi, Oyo 

Age : 48 years 

Occuration : Ifa priest 

Type of information : Oyedele chanted fifteen 
of the poems in this 

3 collection. 

Place of Collection : Baasi and Onsa Com- 
pounds, Oyo. 

Date of Collection: Various times between 

- 1963 and 1970. 

Mode of Collection: By tape recorder and 
sometimes also by dicta- 
tion. 


Awotunde Aworinde 
Address: Ile Olobédu, Osogbo. 
Age : 43 years 
‘Occupation : Ifa Priest 
Type of information : Awotunde Aworinde - 
- chanted the sixth poem 
in this collection: 
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e. Place of Collection: 181, Bode Thomas Street, 
Surulere Lagos. 

f. Date of Collection: 11th— 13th of December 
1968. 

g. »Mode cf Collection: Information is available 
only on tape. 


The following informants, all Ifa priests, supplied 
information on place names, personal names of Ifa 
priests, Ifa divination instruments and other general 
information which have been of immense benefit in 
writing the introduction and the footnotes. 


3. Adejare Kekere-Awo 

Address : Ile Beesin, Paakoyi, Oyo. 

Age : 33 years. 

c. Date of Collection : Various times between 
1966 and 1972. 

d. Mode of Collection : Information is available 
both on tape and in 


o> 


writing. 
4. Fatooki Babalawo. 
a. Address: Apini, Oyo 
b. Age : 48 years. 
c. Date of Collection : July 1 — 6, 1972 
d. Mode of Collection : Information is available 


in writing. 


It will be observed that most of the informants who 
supplied the material on which this work is based are 
from the important Yoruba cities of Oyo and Osogbo. 
I made several trips to these two cities during the course 
of my research. Most of the information supplied 
were recorded on conventional Sanyo solid state tape 
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recorder supplied by the School of African and Asian 
Studies of the University of Lagos. 

Some of these tapes were transcribed by my Research 
Assistant, Mr. Bade Ajuwon, who is now a Folklore 
postgraduate student at Indiana University, U.S.A. 
I personally transcribed some of the poems and checked 
through all the transcription. 

The orthography adopted is a phonemic orthography 
which allows as much as possible -for adequate repre- 
sentation of all the recorded phonemic sounds. 

The translation is based on a free but not entirely 
literal approach keeping to the sense of the Yoruba 
original as much as possible. This allows some of the 
devices used in the Yoruba original to come up to the 
surface in the English version. This means however 
that good, idiomatic English cannot always be used 
in the translation. This method of translation is mid- 
way between a purely literal and a fine translation. 

Difficult or meaningless Yoruba words as well as 
personal and place names in the Yoruba original are 
explained in the footnotes at the end of each poem. 
Since Ifa is a very ancient literary corpus, it is not 
surprising that there are many such words in the foot- 
notes 
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